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A oy^to-.'is  Analysis 


INTRODUCTION 


This  voli^mej  p].u3  the  other  eleven  volumes  in  the  series,  contains 
every  article  ever  printed  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  (a  few 
additional  papers  not  printed  in  the  report  are  occasionally  included,  too.)* 

f 

Fifty  issues  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  were  published 
from  Januarj--  1967  t’nroug’n  January  1972  by  the  Soutneast  Asia  office  under 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis),  The  Report  had 
two  purpcse.3 , First,  it  served  as  a vehicle  to  distribute  the  analyses 
produced  by  Systems  Analysis  on  Southeast  Asia.  It  thus  provided  other 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  if  we  were  vnrong  and  to  help  prevent 
research  duplications.  Vie  solicited  and  recei’/ed  frequent  rebuttals  or 
comments  on  our  analyses  ••;hich'  sharpened  our  studies  and  stimulated  better 
analysis  by  other  agencies.  Second,  it  was  a useful  management  tool  for 
•'getting  more  good  work  from  our  staff  — they  knew  they  must  regularly 
produce  studies  which  would  be  read  critically  throughout  the  Executive 
Branch. 


The  first  page  of  the  Report  stated  that  it  "is  not  an  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems 
Analysis),  or  comparable  officials."  The  intent  was  solely  to  improve  the 
quality  of  analysis  on  Southeast  Asia  problems  — and  to  stimulate  further 
thought  and  discussion.  The  report  was  successful  in  doing  precisely  this. 

Vre  distributed  about  350  copies  of  the  Report  each  month  to  OSD  (Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense),  the  Military  Departments,  CUTCPAC,  and  Saigon, 
and  to  other  interested  agencies  such  as  the  Paris  Delegation,  AID,  State 
Department,  CIA  and  the  VJhite  House  Staff.  Most  copies  circulated  outside 
OSD  were  in  response  to  specific  requests  from  the  individual  person  or 
agency.  Our  readership  included  many  of  the  key  commanders,  staff  officers, 
and  analysts  in  Vfashington  and  in  the  field.  Their  comments  were  almost 
always  generous  and  complimentary,  even  when  they  disagreed  with  our 
conclusions.  Some  excerpts  appear  below: 

"l  believe  the  'SEA  Analysis  Report'  serves  a useful  purpose,  and 
I would  like  to  see  its  present  distribution  continued."  (Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  31  May  I968) 

"Vfo  used  a highly  Interesting  item  in  your  May  Analysis  Report  as 
the  basis  for  a note  to  the  Secretary,  which  I've  attached."  (State 
Department,  28  June  1967) 

'Ve  vrore  all  x'iZ-A,  impressed  with  your  first  monthly  Southeast  Asia 
Analysis  Report.  Not  only  do  we  wish  to  continue  to  receive  it,  but  we 
would  appreciate  it  if  vre  could  receive  h (four)  copies  from  now  on." 

(VThite  House,  9 February  I967) 

Best  Available  Copy 
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"Arab  as  sad  or 


has  ss'.ied  rae  tc 


ciated  and  benefited  from  the  studies  and 
(state  Department/V/hite  House,  2k  January 


tell  you  that  he  has  much  appre- 
analyses  of  this  publication." 


"Congratulations  on  yo’ur  January  issue.  The  'Situation  in  South 
Vietnam'  a,rticle'  was  especially  interesting  and  provoking."  (State 
Department,  24  January  19^9) 

"I  let  Ambassador  ■ take  a swing  at  the  paper.  He  made  several 

comments  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  Many  thanks  for  putting  us  back 
on  distribution  for  your  report.  Also,  despite  the  return  volley,  I hope 
you  will  continue  sending  your  products!.",  (MA-CV- CORDS,  17  June  1^68) 


"As  an  avid  reader  (and  user)  of  the  55A  Analysis  Report,  I see  a 
need  for  more  rounded  analyses  in  the  pacification  field  and  fev;er  simplistic 
constructs."  (t4ACV-DEPC0RDS,  17  April  lyo?) 

"The  SEA  Programs  Division  is  to  be  commended  for  its  perceptive 
analysis  of  topics  that  hold  the  continuing  concern  of  this  headquarters... 
The  approach  was  thoughtfully  objective  throughout  and  it  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  note  a more  incisive  recognition  of  factors  that  defy  quanti- 
' fied  expression."  (Commander,  US  Army  Vietnam-US.ARV,  29  November  19^7) 

"In  general,  I think  it  is  becoming  the  best  analytical  periodical 
I’ve  seen  yet  on  Vietnam  (though  there’s  not  much  competition)." 
(MCV-DEPCORDS,  21  April  I967) 

tr 

^ "statistical  extrapolations  of  this  type  serve  an  extremely  useful 

purpose  in  many,  facets  of  our  daily  work."  (CIA,  6 February  19^7) 

"One  of  the  most  useful  Systems  Analysis  products  we  have  seen  is 
the  monthly  Southeast  Asia  Progress  Report....  Indeed  it  strikes  many 
of  us  as  perhaps  the  most  searching  and  stimulating  periodic  analysis 
put  out  on  Vietnam."  (President  of  The  Rand  Corporation,  22  October  19^9) 

In  November  19^8,  55  addressees  answered  a questionnaire  about  the 
Report:  52  said  the  report  was  useful,  2 said  it  was  not,  and  1 said, 

"The  report  does  not  meet  an  essential  need  of  this  headquarters;" 
nonetheless,  it  desired  "to  remain  on  distribution"  for  7 copies.  From 
48  questionnaires  with  complete  responses,  we  found  that  an  average  4.8 
people  read  each  copy  — a projected  readership  of  500-950,  depending  on 
whether  we  assumed  1 or  2.4  readers  of  copies  for  which  no  questionnaire 
was  returned. 


Readers  responding  to  the  questionnaire  reported  using  the  Report 
for  the  following  purposes: 


Information 

42^ 

Analysis 

Policy  f'fel:ing 

Briefings 

n 

Other 

9^ 

To^ 


In  addition,  readers  reported  about  equal  interest  in  each  of  the  seven  sub- 
ject areas  noraially  covered  in  the  Report. 


VC/WVA  1% 
Air  Operations  2&lo 
RVI'IAF  ; 17% 
Pacification  13®^ 
Friendly  Forces  . 12f, 
Deployments  12% 
Logistics/Construction  8fa 


10^ 

There  was  some  negative  reaction  to  the  Report.  Concern  vras  ercpressed 
about  "the  distorted  impressions"  the  Report  left  with  the  reader  and  its 
vride  dissemination  *.;hich  "implies  its  acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
giving  the  document  increased  credibility." 


Gi’/en  the  vray  in  which  the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  was  used, 
the  important  responsibilities  of  many  of  its  readers,  and  the  controversial 
aspects  of  the  report,  I decided  to  include  in  these  twelve  volumes  every 
.article  ever  published  in  a Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report.  This  will  allow 
the  users  of  these  volumes  to  arrive  at  their  own  conclusions. 


Thomas  C.  Thayer 
February  l8,  1975 
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THE  STRATEGY  OF  ATTRITION 

MACV’s  briefings  and  public  stater.sr. 
enemy  forces  faster  than  the  enemy  can  re 
Is  this  emphasis  practical  or  wise?  Konj' 
enemy  fades  into  the  Jungle  and  refuses  t 
forces.  Some  make  the  stronger  statement 
time  and  place  of  his  own  choosing.  If 
and  if  the  enemy's  objective  in  fighting 
unlikely  to. fight  so  hard  as  to  allow  us 

Because  the  enemy's  degree  of  control  over  the  pace  of  the  action 
determines  how  well  he  can  control  his  aUriticn,  we  have  analyzed  the  degree 
of  the  enemy's  tactical  initiative.  We  classified  56  platoon-sized  and 
larger  fire-fights  in  1966  according  to  how  they  developed.  The  is 
based  on  detailed  accounts  in  I,  II)  and  III  CTZ,  as  compiled  by  S.L.A. 
Marshall  and  F.J.  West,  under  Service  sponsorship. 


,os  emohasize  the  goal  of  attriting 
cruit'and  infiltrate  replacements. 

■ senior  officers  have  noted  that  the 
0 fight  when  faced  with  superior 
. that  the  enemy  only  fights  at  a 
hese  statements  are  largely  true, 
is  to  harrass  and  outlast  us,  he  is 
no  deplete  his  forces. 


TABLE  I 


TYPE  OF  ENGAOEI'ENTS  D.ESCRI3II)  IN  COMBAT  NARRATIVES 


Category  Description 

Nr.  of 
EnKagements 

Percent  of 
Total 

Percent 

Subtotals 

1.  Hot  Landing  Zone.  Enemy  attacks 

U.S.  troops  as  they  deploy  onto  the' 
battlefield. 

7 

12.5 

2.  Organized  enemy  attack  against  a 

U.S.  static  defense  perimeter. 

17 

30.4. 

3.  VC/NVA  ambush  or  encircle  and 
surprise  a moving  U.S.  unit,  using  what 
is  evidently  a preconceived  battle  plan. 

13 

23^ 

66.2 

4.  A moving  U.S.  unit  engages  the 
enemy  in  a dug-in  or  fortified  position; 

a.  The  main  engagement  comes  as  a 
virtual  surprise  to  the  American  tactical 
commander  because  the  enemy  is  well  con- 
cealed and  has  been  alerted  either  by 
observations  of  our  unit  or  by  our  en- 
gaging apparent  stragglers  near-by. 

7 

iizl 

78.7 

b.  The  U.S.  tactical  commander  has 
reasonably  accurate  knowledge  of  enemy 
positions  and  strength  before  committing 
his  forces. 

3 

84.1 

5,  U.S.  unit  ambushes  a moving  enem;.'  unit.  5 

8.9 

6.  Chance  engagement,  both  sides  surpri 

TOTAL 

.sed.  4 

JLi 

100.1 
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Thi':  en";r.y  villingli'  and  kaowlngli''  stood,  and  i'oaght  a pitched  battle  in 
4?  (847«)  of  the  56  battles  (Categories  1-4  in  Table  l).  The  enemy  ambushed 
and  assaulted  our  forces  in  37  (66^)  of  the  cases j the  enemy  had  the  adva.ntage 
of  surprise  in  7*  other  cases  {12$)  in  which  U.S.  forces  were  moving  against 
him. 


The  10  oases  in  which  a moving  U3  unit  engaged  a dug-in  enemy  (Category  4) 
warrants  further  discussion.  Typlcolly',  during  the  7 engagements  of  Category 
4a,  American  units  pressed  .forward  into  combat  after  events  made  them  aware 
of  enemy  presence.  Our  company  and  platoon  commanders  in  these  narratives 
often  atr.lved  to  take  Itanedlate  advantage  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  inviting 
situation  without  fully  reoonnoiterlng  enemy  forces  and  positions.  The 
enemy  appeared  to  be  caught  in  an  unaware  or  straggling  condition  that  viewed  in 
hindsight  may  have  bean  a lure.  Clearly,  the  enemy  chose  these  occasions  to 
fight.  Usually  ha  was  badly  beaten.  In  the  future  he  may  not  be  30  willing, 
and  we  may  not  be  able  to  kill  so  many. 

The  3 cases  in  Category  4b  were  instances  when  the  American  commander 
engaged  enemy  positions  while  possessing  accurate  knowledge  of  both  the 
enemy  force  and  Its  position. 

Common  to  44  of  the  56  cases  (78.7'^)  in  the  first  three  categories 
and  4a  is  the  element  of  enemy  surprise  with  regard  to  time,  position,  or 
strength;  the  American  tactical  commander  was  put  at  an  initial  disadvantage 
by  enemy  Initiative.  The  entire  picture  is  not  consistent  with  the  bucceii,3ful 
proseeution  of  a strategy  to  force  attrition  upon  the  enemy  against  his  will. 

After  Action  Renorts , COMUSMAOV  requires  that  an  After-Action  Report 
be  written  by  the  responsible  commander  after  every  significant  operation. 

These  reports  constitute  the  most  comprehensive  official  source  of  informa- 
tion available  on  ground  operations.  Reports  covering  77  U.S.  operations 
terminating  from  January  through  October  I966  were  reviewed  (of  186  total) 
to  determine  what  percentage  of  VC/l'IVA  losses  (KIA-body  count  plus  captured) 
occurred  in  combat  resulting  from  enemy  initiative  or  active  willingness  to 
engage  at  the  tactical  level.  Enemy  mortar  attacks,  sniping,  and  attempts  to 
over-run  our  perimeters  are  examples  of  the  overt  action  which  indicated 
that  he  sought  combat. 

The  pertinent  portions  of  the  reports  are  the  narrative  accounts,  which 
vary  in  quality  and  detail.  There  was  sufficient  information  to  permit 
classification  of  only  38f(  (36OO  of  9458)  of  the  enemy  casualties;  In  the 
other  cases  the  enemy  casualties  in  the  "body  count"  are  unexplained  by  the 
neirratlves,  or  are  covered  by  narratives  too  vague  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
present  context.  Table  2 shows  that  of  the  classifiable  enemy  casualties, 

62^  occurred  in  actions  where  the  enemy  sought  the  initial  contact. 
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TABLE  2 

DEPENDENCE  OF  ENEMY  LOSSES  ON  EN3:Y  INITLi.TI‘v"E:  AT  THE  TACTICAL  LE\'EL 

JANUARY  Tl'iSOUGH  OCTOBER  I966 


Enemy  KIA  & Cpt  informatively  described'  as  to  occ'urrence 
Category  I - Those  enemy  Casualties  occurring  when 
enemy  sought  initial  contact. 

1,982  (62?J) 

Category  II 

- Those  enemy  Casual/ties  occurring  when 
enemy  did  not  seek  initial  contact. 

1,233  (38^.) 

Subtotal 

- Category  I plus  Category  II 

3,215  (100^) 

Other 

- Those  enemy  Casualties  resulting  from 
air,  ai'ty,  mines,  etc.,  and  not  classi- 
fiable above. 

3,600 


ARCOV  Study  Results 

Independently,  the  Army  Combat  Operations  - Vietnam  study,  which  analyzed 
a different  set  of  battles  in  late  1965  and  earlj''  1966,  found  that  46®/9  of  the 
fights  begin  as  enemy  ambushes  and  that  the  enemy  starts  the  fight  in  88^  of 
the  cases}  moreover,  it  found  that  65^9  of  the  infantry  targets  encountered 
were  personnel  in  trenches  or  butters. 


Conclusion i 

During  1966  most  of  the  enemy  attrition  depended  upon  his  willingness 
to  engage.  His  aggressive  and  offensive  tactics  were  obvious  in  ambushes 
both  at  Isusding  zones  and  as  our  units  moved  forwsird  on  sweeps.  He  anti- 
cipated our  tactics,  produced  substantial  U.S.  casualties,  and  decided  the 
losses  he  was  willing  to  take,  Vfhile  more  effective  U.S.  techniques 
probably  ceui  increase  enemy  attrition,  we  must  recognize  that  U.S.  ground 
units  do  not  have  the  tactical  initiative  in  most  encounters  at  present. 


Enemy  attrition  in  1966  was  largely  the  result  of  his  seeking  combat, 
not  the  result  of  combat  forced  upon  him.  Continued  large-scale  enemy 
attrition  remains  subject  to  his  willingness  to  fight.  Should  the  enemy 
find  that  his  attrition  has  reached  a rate  unacceptable  to  him,  he  can 
avoid  combat,  use  more  mortar  and  rocket  attacks,  resort  to  smaller, 
guerrilla- like  actions,  or  rely  increasingly  upon  isolated  acts  of  terrorism. 
Olvm  such  an  enemy  decision,  and  without  a change  in  the  tactics  employed 
by  U.S.  forces,  a strategy  of  attrition  cannot  be  prosecuted  successfully. 
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MILITAV^Y,  ICK} 'YIATIV:?^  JK  £:0-'T}I  VIEKTArl 


SxuiMO^'y.  Eatp.  on  cojrsbnt  deaths,  operations  and.  inc.j.dcnts  indic-atc  that 
the  VC/i^V/i  have  a luuch  stronger  inriuence  over  both  their  co/.'bat  deat.h  rates 
and  those  of  US  forces  than  do  the  a.llicd  forces.  This,  turn  indicates 
that  tlie  eneiay  holds  the  cdlitary  initiative  in  South  Vietnar.:. 


In  this  analysis  \:e  assusie  that^the  abil  ity  to  control  casualty  rates 
is  a good  neasure  of  military  initiative  in  South  Vietnam;  whoever  holds  the 
initiative  in  SVIT  should  be  able  to  influence  both  his  casualty  rate  and  the 
other  side’s  casualty  rate  by  changing  t)ie  tempo  of  his  offensive  actions. 
Thus  if  the  US/YuLlied  forces  hold  the  initiative,  they  can  increase  VC/NVA 
losses  (allied  losses  will  increase  too)  by  increas5.ng  their  operations; 
conversely,  a significant  redxiction  in  allied  operations  should  reduce  cas~ 
Haiti es  for  both  sides.  If  the  enemy  holds  the  initiative,  both  VC/iTVA  and 
allied  combat  deaths  should  fluctuate  more  with  VC/KVA  activity  rates  than 
■with  allied  ground  operation  rates. 


We  found; 


' 1.  Little  or  no  relationship  between  the  tempo  of  allied  operations 

and  fluctuations  in  either  VC/NVA  or  US  combat  deaths.  A significant  increase  in 
friendly  opera'bions  is  not  accompanied  by  a significant  increase  in  allied  or 
enemy  combat  deaths,  nor  does  a reduction  in  allied  operations  reduce  deaths. 

2.  A very  strong  relationship  between  VC/lTVA  attacks  and  VC/NVA.  cas-  ■ 
ualties  and  an  even  stro.nger  relationship  between  VC/KVA  a'btacks  and  US  combat 
deaths.  The  chances  are  999  of  a 1000  that  the  VC/NVA  attack  rate  can  be 
used  to  account  for  about  85^5  of  the  total  variation  in  both  US.  and  VC/NVA 
combat  death  rates.  (The  graph  shows  the.  movement  a) 

The  statistical  findings  fit  our  hj'pothesis  -that  the  enemy  hold  the 
military  initiative  in  South  Vietnejn,  as  measured  by  his  ability  to  influence 
casualty  rates.  Taken  alone,  the  s'batistical  findings  must  be  considered 
tenta'tivc,  but  they  accord  veil  with  past  experience,  which  indicates  the 
enemy  can  control  his  casualty  rate,  to  a great  extent,  bj''  choosing  where, 

•vrhen,  and  how  often  he  will  fight.  (A  previous  study  indicates  that  VC/lTVA 
units  initiate  up  to  85‘Jo  of  all  the  fire  fights  in  .)  He  tries  to  a’l’oid 

contact  v'itb  allied  troops  under  unfavorable  conditions  by  blending  into  the 
population  or  vanishing  in-bo  Jungle  base  areas  during  large  allied  opcrat.iions . 
Senior  officers  have  often  commented  -bhat;  "We  just  can't  f.ind  him  (VC/NVA) 
when  he  doesn't  want  to  fight."  In  July  of  this  year,  for  example,  VC/nvA 
KIA  decreased  sharply  despite  a very  high  level  of  allied  operations. 


i/  Sec "’^jTie  "strategy  of  Attrition"  SEA  Analysis  Heport  Sr'cc.ial  Supulenu;nt 
Feb~May  19:j7>  p.  C.  Also  the  Arioy  Combvat  Opcration.’.--Vicl;nr:.m  stwJy  (^Al^COV) 
cited  on  page  8 of  that  article,  • 
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T'lip  VC/iiWv  r,?,.so  attcii'pi.  to  on  ravorali.l'''  to/;.;;,  ay,  KL'r.c’i  a'.s-  . 

In  a briefing  in  late  July,  MACV  etutccl.  truit  ,,thc:  c.noiriy  ii;  :r  econt  nonttit:  bne 
been  iritcuticnal.ly  recluciijc  his  casuyltio.s  by  trying  to  otoy.ycr  atls.ck.s  on 
key  targets,  expanding  attacks  by  fire,  and  vrithdraving  troops  froir.  unprofit- 
able battle  areas.  Moreover,  VC/kvA.  forces  often  fight  froM  prepared  posi- 
tions vhenever  possible  in  an  atte-iipt  to  further  i.ucrease  thoii’  cord'at 
tidvantagc , 


Control  of  casualties  also  bears  upon  the  strategy,'  chosen  by  allied 
cojitr.anuers.  If  the  VC/NYA  forces  retain  the  initiative  in  controlling  their 
ovrn  losses,  then  any  strategj'’  based  upon  the  attrition  of  VC/nvA  force.s  is 
untenable.  Recent  studies  have  shovn  t^iat  the  VC/NVA  inaripower  pool  is  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  current  rate  of , casualties  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.!/  Unless  allied  forces  can  drastically  increase  the  rate  of  VC/NVA 
losses,  they  can  cor>tinue  operations  for  at  least  tlxcce  more  years  (at  first 
half  1968  loss  rates). 


Details  of  the  Analysis 

As  associated  with  battlefield  situations  the  term  "initiative"  indicates 
the  degree  of  control  over  the  combat  situation  that  each  participant  possesses. 

*A  combatant  is  usually  credited  with  having  the  initiative  if  he  can  freely 
choose  the  time  and  place  of  the  encounter.  Over  the  course  of  the  conflict, 
tactical  initiative  reflects  the  larger  strategic  military  initiative,  for 
the  battlefield  data  indicate  the  degree  of  control,  and  the  success  with 
which  each  participant  has  implemented  his  strategy.  In  the  v.Titings  of  Mao 
Tse  Tu.ng  and  other  protagonists  of  guerrilla  warfare  on  protracted  .conflicts, 
the  strategic  initiative  plaj'^s  a central  part  in  the  success  of  the  insurgency. 

To  study  strategic  initiative, "we  need  manageable  and  meaningful  indicators 
of  the  degree  of  control  that  each  combatant  has  over  important  areas  "Of  -the 
conflict.  Casualties  are  a central  factor  in  combat  success  and  control  over 
combat  deaths  is  an  important  indicator  of  initiative.  The  'vehicle  for  control 
of  casualties  is,  of  coiu’ce,  combat  operations.  Holding  the  initiative,  a 
successful  combatant  can,  within  limits,  tailor  his  own  operations  to  control 
enemy  casualtie.s  and  likewise  to  control  his  ovrn. 

Hypothesis  for  Friendly  Forces  on  the  Initiative 

In  Vietnam,  friendly  military  forces  operate  largely  on  the  theory  thjt 
large  operations  designed  to  search  out  and  destroy  tlie  enemy  will  yie5.d  a \ 
high  level  of  control  over  the  field  of  combat.  The  follovring  correlations 
between  operations  and  KIA  should  hold  if  friendly  forces  }),ave  the  initiative: 


17' 


f}cc  '7*janpeve7'  AvailoT)ility  in  North  Victnwii,"  Jlny 

19C*8,  p.  l^a.'id  "NortFi  end  Eioutb  Vietnuiiieoc  Mu fip'o\ ‘'"r ^ “ A~A~^a ly s i s Report , 


August  15.78  p 
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1. 

Yo/ld'A  i::i.A  \;.ill  covrela^ 

be  h:.;  : v;:  . / . 

■ ' nrTly  opn;'.'!- 0 

:Av.  f.uch 

as  t)ve. 

mv'ler  of  b:.'ltal''oi'j  days, 

1 M 0;  -..v. 

'.jon;',  or  Ic''-;':.  uni 

i-  open/,” 

tions  V,’ 

ith  contact,  because  thes’: 

00  of  the  fric.iuly 

off  ort 

to  kill 

vc/nva.  . Thus  as  the-;  tc-.n;-j 

;vO  of  frianfly  op 

ertitJ.ons  iiKveasc;^, 

VC/NVA 

KIA  can 

bo  expected  to  increase, 

and  vic.c-versa. 

2.  VC/NVA  KIA  not  correlate  -.:ith  VC/iT’vA  opGrtt/bion.s , s‘u.ch  as  enemy 
large  and  small  scale  attacks,  since  friendly  forces  holding  the  initiative 
v’ould  be  killing  ii\ost  of  the  VC/UVA  in  friendly  initiated  operations. 

3.  ^Friendly  ICCA  will  correlate  highly  with  friendly  operations,  because 
friendly  forces  will  seldom  be  caught  off  g'acU'd  by  the  enemy  and  vrill  incur 
most  of  their  ICIA  during  their  own  operations.  They  vrill  have  the  ability  to 
control  the  tempo  of  those  operations  and  therefore  their  level  of  KIA. 

4.  I'riendly  KIA  vail  not  correlate  vdth  VC/KVA  operations,  because  fevr 
friendly  ICCA  vail  result  from  YC/lIVA  initiated  actions. 

The  hypothesis  for  friendly  forces  holding  the  initiative  is  displayed  belovr 
as  a matrix. 


I.'iATRIX  FOR  FRIEilDLY  FORCE  INITIATIVE 


) 


KIA 


Friendly 


Operations 


vc/nva 


Friendly 

vc/nva 

High 

1 

High 

Correl . 

Correl. 

Expected 

E>:pected 

Lov/ 

Lov.’ 

Correl. 

Correl. 

Expected 

Expected 

(1 
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).’y  orvlVi',  -5  :■  fo'''  VO/'iVA  Foi'OCf:  oi'.  iiic:  Xp.i  •M 


Gue;o;'.j..‘J..*LC'  •.■,.v.r,('uvc-  doot;:’;'.).'-:-  £’Sso::“i..s  Ihf:!  aiisurxf.c.jjt  T;c.v'i:;:-r;  try  to 
encKiy  caRur.lttc-i'i  and  to  r.KUiini.b'.c  tL'o:ir  ovm  lonnca,  n.l.T.  th'j  liintivtciinini;!: 

an  fs\n'a  o;C  invincibility  and  trying  to  control  of  the  popii.lat'joji.  We 

shall  f'sr.urue  that  the  oneniy  is  tryinc  to  follov;  nne)!  a etratecy  .in  Vietnam. 
This  strategy  ijr.pliea  a sot  of  correlations  vrhicli  are  exact.T.y  the  opposite 
of  those  for  friciidly  initiative.  The  matrix  for  this  si.tuHtion  appears 
belov/. 


MATRIX  FOR  VC/NVA  FORCE  INITIATIVE: 


KIA 

Friendly'  VC/KVA 


Friend.ly 

Operations 

vc/nva 


Low 

Correl. 

Expected 

TjOW 

Correl. 

• Expected 

High 

Correl, 

Expected 

High  •’ 
Correl. 
Expected 

VJbat  the  Data  Sho 


lO’.rsl/ 


Ve  have  performed  correlation  and  rogression  analysis  of  the  KIA  and 
activities  cited  in  the  tvo  hypothesis.-^  Table  1 shov:s  a high  correlation 


F 


In  the  following  tables:  l „ 

R,  the  correlation  coefficient,  indicates  vrhethcr  a relationship  exists 
between  the  variables,  0 indicates  no  relation  and  1 indicates  a perfect 
rftlstion.  

• The  F significance  test  indicates  the  certainty  of  the  relation.  ,999  weans 
the  ch.^nccs  are  et  least  999  out  of  1000  that  n relatJonaliip •cxial.s  vJioroas 
'leas  than  ,9J»'  moans  the  chances  are  lesH  than  19  out.  of  PO, 

U/  The  correlation  coefficients  were  obttd.ned  by  using  tl^e  Multi.plc  Regression 
Rcattinf;  developed  by  the  F.corot.vles  DeparUiient  of  ilicjLnml  Cen-p.  for  tFKr  O'Oj''; 
computer  cy.’iton,  'Iho  nppeavr.  in  Table  !3. 
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bciv.’S'C'i  VC/j'!VA  };.lA  ai'jcT  VC/iv.vL  c-xcoyi  :in  1 .1  Cj/..  /•i-'  C'.-iiO.''.y.'C!u. 

arc  stenil'i-carn.  tit.  iv/-Q«uveo.  o;,  >.hr,  : v-tcc 

that  the  clianccs  are  greater  than  ov'c  ■':  'V  r" 

account  for  over  8ofo  of  the  vari.a'.icns  in  VO/i^VkKik. 
fluctuate  in  the  scitie  patterns  in  vhich  VC/rlVA  attacks  fluct\-^v.c. 


TABLE  1 

RB€REESTC^  A-NALYSIS 
VC/NVA  KTA  AGA.T?.;ST"W/K'VA  ATTA;CK&: 
''BYnTOM'H,  JAN""6&  THROUGH  JUN  .68 


Correlation 

Coefficient 


I CTZ  2/ 

II  CTZ 

III  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 

country  wideS./ 


Significance 
r2  Test  (F) 

.702  .999 
.291  .990 
.701  .999 
.521  .999 
.839  .999 


a/  CTZ  studies  ’fuiTwith  total  VC/NVA  attacks  by  CTZ  as  one 
””  independent  variable.  , , . i 

b/  countrywide  study  run  with  VC/NWA  JJJo 

■"  larger  attacks  and  VC/WA  small  scale  attacks  as 

independent  variables. 

Table  2 shov:s  that  VC/tlYA  ICCA  have  virtually  no  relationship  to  the 
number  of  friendly  operations  or  to  friendly  operations  with  contact . There 
is  a moderate  relationship  betweeji  VC/NVA  m and  the  number  of  frrendly 
battalion  days  of  operations,  except  in  II  CTZ.  All  of  the.  correlations  aj:e 
well  below  those  observed  in  Table  1.  The  tempo  of  friendly  operations 
appears  to  have  little  effect  on  the  tempo  of  VC/HVA  casualties.  | 
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TABTu-:  P 

j':s 

VCAIV*  KI/fAGAil^O®^^^ 

— '““BT'mbnth:  “Jan  <56  through  Jun  oj 


Correl.  Coefl' 


Significance 
Tost  (F) 


VC/nVA  ICTA  Vei-sus 
^iendly  Lav'ge  Opns 
Friendly  Large  Opns  vith  Contact 
Friendly  Bn.  Pays  of  Opn 
Countryi'.'tdc 

I CTZ 

II  CTZ 

III  CTZ 

IV  CTZ 


less  than  i95 
less  than  .95 

.999 

.999 

less  than  .95 
.95 

.99  “ 


Note 


•■■"All  studies  run  vith  one  independent  variable. 


m -KT  o -i-he.  <;trone-  relationship  betv^een  friendly  KIA  and  VC/hVA 

S:t“;sS”"t«ean  is  Kl/and  cncny  dU.cks  is  the  strohgcst 
attac.^s.  pc  pt  i relationship  does  not  appear  in 

?rc?r°”?rShie  sees.f?oA„aSo’that  the  chences  are  better  then  -999 
in  a thousand  that  th^  VCAiVA  attach  rate  accounts  for  over  of  the  pric- 
♦“..L  ?r'S  BF  In  other  vrards.  the  tempo  of  VC/RVA  attnchs  seems  to  have 
«rmore  influence  on  the  level  of  ® KIA  than  the  tempo  of  friendly  opera- 

tions. 
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I'm:; 


raiGKiissi 01;  ;; :>-lysi  s 
vummulaA  AGi^i^T' vc/^a  attacks 

(tiiAC  period  as  specified) 


R 


Corf el  Coeff. 


,9 


Significance 
Test  (F) 


. 

I, 


Total  Friendly  Forces  KIA 
Versus  VC/NVA  Attacks  a/ 

RVNAF  Forces  KIA  Versus 
VC/NVA  Attacks  a/ 

US  Forces  KIA  Versus 
, VC/NVA  Attacks 

a/ 

CountriH'/ide^' 

I CTZ  b/ 

II  CTZ  ^ 

III  CTZ  y 


a/  Time  period  by  month:  Jan,  66  th 
larger  attacks  and  VC/NVA  small  s 
y Time  period  by  month:  Jan,  67  through  June,  68  because  US  KIA  by-CTZ 
is  only  available  for  that  period.  Total  VC/kva  attacks  (large  plus 
small)  treated  as  one  independent  variable,  iv  CTZ  not  studied  because  of 
low  US  involvement. 


.82 

.689 

.999 

.82 

.683 

.999 

.93 

.873 

.999 

.85 

.735 

.999 

.l6 

.024 

less 

than  .95 

.84 

.717 

.999 

igh  June,  68. 

VC/KVA  Bn 

size 

and 

.e  attacks  as 

two  indeue, 

ndent 

variables. 

Table  U completes  the  statistical  analysis  and  shows  the  correlation 
betv/een  friendly  KIA  and  friendly  operations.  There  is  no  correlation  between 
friendly  KIA  and  the  number  of  large  operations  or  large  operations  v.’itli  | 
contact.  Battalion  days  of  operation  exhibits  a moderate  degree  of  correla- 
tion except  in  III  CTZ. 
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0. ; Al-iAAVi'i'y 

(iiifto  period  a.'J  apecificiil) 


Co.n‘el  Coeff, 


Sl£{j'd.fic:anot' 
To  fit  (J’) 


Frioridly  KIA  Voi'SU  fj 
Fi’.lc-'iidly  Lm'££u 


Cjicrations  ••  Co\i,ntryt-ride  a/ 

Friendly  ilargi  Oiiieratlons 

.28 

.075 

, lesfs 

than  ,95 

with  VC)/.'.;\A  eo.htact  - 

Country.dde  a/ 

.31  , 

.098 

less 

than  .95 

Fi'iendly  Bn  Days  of  Operation 

Countrywideii/ 

.68 

.470 

.999 

1 O'JVj  b/ 

.61 

.371 

.990 

n CTZ“b/ 

.65 

.lipli 

.990 

III  CTZ'b/ 

.077 

lees 

than  .95 

IV  CTZ  b’/ 

.74 

. 550 

.999 

b/  Tiiiii’  porJ.c;'!  by  month:  Jan,  67  through  Juno,  6B.  Friendly  KIA  by 'CTZ  not 
""  av&llablc  pvioi'  to  Jan,  67. 

All  stulic'L-  run  with  one  independent  vuriablo, 

UsinR  th.v’f.c  roEulta  from  the  four  talilftR,  we  can  construct  another  two 
by  tvro  matrix  showing  the  oi.tuation  on  a couiitryrride  baals. 

RFainvrs  matrix  ■ • ' 

KIA 


Friendly 

Optintio;ir. 

1 


Friendly 

Low 

Corrcl. 

ObMCJ'VU'd 


hif.b 

Cori‘c'1 . 


VC/lNVA 

IO\! 

Coi'i’cl . . 
Observed 


})U';h  ; 

Cor.ri,'.!  , I 
Ol'i'.i.u'ved. 
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Kofci'rXi'C  bad-;  tc>  the  tv.'o  hyrrt 
best  X'xtf'  Due  inodeT.  c>r  VC/i.V.-'.  i 


that  the;  data 


The  situation  in  II  CTZ  difte:.  :-d  r, 
patterns  in  several  respects.  A r.atri:-; 


L-.nii'ice.nt.ly  rro’;i  the  cour.try';;ide 
for  II  CTZ  is  shovii  belo'.r. 


n 

APPi^OXIlv^IS  i 


KIA 


Friendly 

Operations 


vc/nva 


Friendly  . VC/nVA 


1 

Moderate 

Corrol, 

Observed 

Lov: 

Corral, 

Observed 

Low 

Corrcl. 

Observed 

! 

Moderate 

Correl. 

Observed 

. 

The  II  CTZ  situation  fits  neither  of  the  h^^pothesis  matrices  developed 
earlier.  The  pattern  shown  may  indicate  that  neither  side  has  the  initiative 
aginst  the  other  and  that  both  have  ass'amed  a primarily  defensive  posture. 

Such  a situation  could  be  associated  with  a stalemate  or  an  area  in  v:hich 
neither  combatant  has  a strong  interest. 

Evaluation  1 

\ 

The  correlation  factors  obtained  from  these  studies  must  be  treated  with 
some  care  and  the  conclusions  considered  tentative.  But  it  is  possib3.e  to  say 
with  some  confidence  that  the  tempo  of  friendly  operations  does  not  determine 
vc/nva  KIA  or  friendly  KIA.  Thus,  friendly  forces  do  not  possess  the  initiative 
in  South  Vietnajn,  as  measured  by  their  -.bility  to  control  casualties.  ' 


’ On  tlic  other  hand,  the  foregoing  analysis  needs  elaboration  to  fuLly 
support  an  assertion  that  the  VC/iTVA  fc-rces  control  casualti.e.s  and  have  the 
initiative.  The  regression  eouation  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  VC/XiVA 
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high  clegree,  because  the  prcfsent  reporting  system  reports  all  actions  occarrin 
in  the  area,  of  a fritndUy  lai'ge  operation  as  friendly  initiated,  no  irnvtter 
vho  started  the  fight. 


The  findings  of  the  analysis  are  in  accordance  vith  past  experience, 
vhich  indicates  the  enemy  can  control  his  casualty  rate,  to  a greo,t  extent, 
by  choosing  vhere,  v/hen,  and  how  often  be  will  fight.  A previous  study  / 
ciicates  that  VC/ilVA  units  initiate  up  to  85fj  of  all  the  fire  fights  i'n  S\'i'1.5/ 
He  tries  to  o.void  contact  vith  allic-fl  troops  under  unfavorab^.e  conditions  by 
blending  into  the  population  or  vanishing  into  jungle  base  areas^^ during  largo 
allied  operations.  Senior  officers  have  often  commented  that;  "V’e  jhst  can't 
find  him  (VC/lIVA)  when  he  doesn't  w'ant  to  fight."  In  July  of  this  year, 
for  example,  VC/NVA  KTA  decreased  sharply  despite  a very  high  level  of  allied 
operations. 


The  VC/NVA  also  attempt  to  fight  on  favorable  terms  as  much  as  possible. 
As  we  have  seen,  they  pick  the  time  and  place  in  most  of  the  fights.  In  a 
'.briefing  in  late  July,  MACV  stated  that  the  enemy  in  recent  months  has  been 
intentionally  reducing  his  casualties  by  trying  to  stagger  attacks  on  key 
targets,  expanding  attacks  by  fire,  and  vathdrawing  troops  from , unprofitable 
battle  areas.  Moreover,  the  VC/kVA  often  fights  from  prepared  positions 
whenever  possible  in  an  attempt  to  further  increase  his  covfoat  advantage. 

Control  of-  casualties  also  bears  upon  the  strategy  chosen  by  allied  com- 
manders. If  the  VC/iJVA  retain  the  initiative  in  controlling,  his  losses,  then 
any  strategy  based  upon  the  attrition  of  VC/kVA  forces  is  untenable.  Recent 


37  "Results  of  Friendly  Large  Unit  Operations,"  SEA  Analysis  Report,  May  1953 
p.  21.  Our  regression  equation  gives  the  follovring  estimate; 

Monthly  VC/nVA  KIA  = ll44  + 206  x (large  attacks) 

+30  x (sma.ll' attacks) 

This  means  that  every  large  VC/NVA  attack  must  result  in  nn  averp.ge  of 
206  VC/n\'A  KIA  and  every  sj(ki3.1  attack  must  result  in  30  VC/nVA  KIA,  if 
those  attacks  are  to  accoxint  for  the  bulk  of  the  VC/nva  KIA. 

6/  See  "I'hf;  Strategy  of  Attrition"  SEA  Analysis  Report  Spec  ini  Eunplcinoit. 

Fob-May  19u7s  p<  6.  Also  the  Army.  Combat  Operations-  V.i  etn^nii  ~st\!dy  "(mcOV) 
cited  on  page  8 of  that  article. 
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ARiTi  ccm;'£'.~s  c::  i?53  arti^jl'is 


W"*  recftiv?'!  the  folliv.lns  oorrjr.enb3  on  3 September  Analysis  Report 
artiolss  iron  the  Army  StaiT: 


"The  September  issue  of  your  Southeast  Asia  Analysis 
Report  contains  a number  of  interesting  and  useful  articles. 
The  value  of  these  articles  lies  in  the  presentation  of  po- 
tentially useful  data  and  the  fresh  look  given  to  many  old 
problems,  I find,  hovever,  that  three  of  the  ai'ticles  appear 
to  warrant  comment  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  interested  readers. 


"■Military  Initiative  in  South  Vietnam  (page  6) 

This  article  purports  to  show  that  it  is  the  VC/nvA  who 
have  the  military  initiative  in  South  Vietnam  and  bases  this 
conclusion  on  a suuiy  of  the  opposing  forces  ability  to  con- 
trol oas'ualties.  Thera  is  a serious  doubt  that  conthjl  of  cas- 
ualties is  a 'good  measure  of  rnili^ary  initiative's  for  example, 
efforts  to  conserve  casualties  nay  do  little  to  extend  control 
over  the  combat  situation.  Said  another  way,  a side  which  uses 
its  'military  initiative'  principally  to  avoid  combat  is  not 
trying  to  dominate  the  bamtlofisid  but  only  to  maintain  a pres- 
ence there;  this  is  not  military  initiative.  I do  not  bsllave 
that  the  dominate  the  battlefield  in  Vietnam  nor  do  I 

agree  that  their  willingness  to  stand  and  fight,  or  even  their 
decisions  to  attack,  are  entirely  voluntary.  Perhaps  a better 
measure  cf  military  initiative  could  be  obtained  by  examining 
the  relative  ability  to  successfully  eiiguge  an  opponent  in 
decisive  combat.  Tnis  might  be  dona  by  comparing  the  rate  of 
casualty  fluctuations  to  fluctuations  in  opposing  initiatives. 

"Sven  assuming  that  ability  to  control  oasu'ltiea  is  a 
good  meas’ure  of  military  Initiative,  the  finding  of  the  article 
is  erroneous  in  t'nat  the  analysis  is  fallacious.  The  analysis 
attempts  to  determine  military  initiative  by  ccnparlng  fluctue.tlons 
of  opposing  military  actions  with  fluctuations  in  casualties.  How- 
ever, the  measure  of  military  activity  used  is  friendly  large  unit 
operations  (number,  number  with  contact,  and  battallpn  days  on 
operations)  for  friendly  forces,  and  attacks  for  enemy  fore  s. 

These  representations  of  military  activity  are  not  comparable: 
this  system  of  measurement,  for  Instance,  could  give  the  same 
weight  to  an  enemj'-  sq,uad-3ize  attack  as  It  does  to  j ohr*'”- 
division  friendly  operation.  Lven  friendly  'operations  with 
contact'  is  not  a comparable  measure  of  frietidly  military 
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;’io3  .ird-jr  this  category 
day  (it  could  have  had  a 
aticn  vith  contact).  Even 
or. 3 with  enemy  attacks  is 
in  the  article,  its  corro- 
Is  be  comparable  an  enatny 
contact , must  be  compared 


"In  sutmary,  the  premise  that  ability  to  control  casualties 
, is  a good  meas'are  of  military  initiative  is  questionable,  and 
the  tests  applied  to  measure  relative  degrees  of  'military 
initiative'  are- invalid  due  tc  lack  of  cc.?.parability  in  measure- 
ment of  the  tempo  of  military  operations  of  opposing  forces. 

"Artillery  Support  for  Hiir.-J  (page  I9) 

This  article  is  premature.  It  impiie.T  that  the  distri- 
bution of  artillery  support  is  i.tprop?r,  but  admitted-ly  con- 
tains no  examination  of  the  basis  of  distribution.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  article,  a great  deal  more  inforr-iation  is  needed  in 
order  to  arrive  at  any  meaningful  conolusion.  It  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  better  to  simply  state  the  facts  available, 
drawing  no  conclusio.ns,  or  v;ithholi  the  article  until’ sufficient 
information  to  evaluate  the  situation  was  available.  In  addition 
to  examination  of  raw  ammunitior.  e;-m:enditurs3  data,  a look  at 
missions,  organisation  for  cemhat,  firing  restrictions,  targets, 
and  other  fire  support  means  available  •.-.-ouli  add  much  to  a study 
of  the  adequacy  of  artillery  support. 

While  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  Improved  effectiveness 
of  RVIIAF,  caution  must  be  exercised  to  insure  that  it  is  not 
over-rated.  This  is  particularly  true  when  considering  the  cur- 
rent high  level  emphasis  cn  developing  the  RWAF  to  take  over 
more  of  the  war  from  Forces. 

"The  evaluation  of  RvIlAF  contained  in  this  article  bases 
its  primary  conclusions  on  the  r.umher  of  enemy  killed;  it  over- 
looks friendly  losses.  The  arcicle  alsc  points  out  that  the 
missions  assigned  to  various  forces  have  not  been  considered, 
yet  this  fact  has  been  omitted  frem  the  su-mmary  and  conclusions. 
Additionally,  other  indicators  such  as  leadership,  morale,  train- 
ing, and  aggressiveness  which  muse  be  i.ncluded  in  a full  evalua- 
tion have  not  been  considered.  Based  on  the  facts  presented,  this 
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artiol2  can  only  concluds  thet  R'/ZiA.?  nas  killed  nore  enery 
recently;  this  suggasts  an  in-.prov2i  capability  to  parforn 
the  nissions  assigr.ed  during  this  period.  An  examination 
of  its  deaonstrated  effectiveness  in  performing  various 
missions  Bight  prove  useful  as  we  look  to  the  assumption  by 
RVM?  of  greater  nllitary  responsibility  in  Vietnam. 

"Expressing  increased  RVMA5’  strength  and  cffectlvenoss 
(based  on  enaiy  killed) > in  terms  of  U3  force  equivalents,  is 
Invalid,  and  tends  to  be  misleading.  As  emphasis^ed  earlier, 
to  omit  consideration  of  assigned  missions  and  other  influenc- 
ing factors,  and  without  evaluating  the  capability  to  perform 
‘ missions  currently  assigned  to  U3  units,  it  is  inappropriate 
to  rata  RVILAJ  in  terms  of  US  equivalency.  Equating  this  im- 
proved RVriA?  effectiveness  to  US  units  sugeests  that  the 
RVI'IriP  is  now  able  to  assume  tasks  assigned  to  the  stated  number 
of  US  units  --  this  is  not  proven  in  this  article,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly not  true  at  this  time, 

"In  the  final  analysis,  the  greater  number  of  e-nemy  killed 
by  the  RVIIAF,  while  enoouraglnc,  Is  not  a true  measure  of  its 
overall  effectiveness.  Other  tests  must  be  applied  to  deter- 
mine its  current  end  projected  capability  to  perform  the  com- 
plete spectrua  of  missions  which  it  must  assume  if  U3  and 
Free  V/orld  forces  are  to  be  phased  do'im." 

si.^:?RO  coMMEzn.; 

MiJltary  Initiative 

The  treatment  of  military  initiative  suggested  in  the  comments  fits 
a conventional  limited  war  such  as  the  one  in  Korea.  There  the  "relative 
ability  to  successfully  engage  an  opponent  in  decisive  combat"  did  constitute 
ml.litary  initiative  for  either  side.  But  we  wonder  if  the  same  holds  true 
in  the  Vietnam  war  where  many  of  the  principles  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  pro- 
tracted conflict  seem  to  explain  enemy  strategy  best. 

We  suspect  that  the  ability  to  control  casualties  is  an  Integral  part 
of  the  overall  enemy  strategy  in  Vietnam.  His  attacks  and  other  activities 
are  designed  to  have  the'  maximum  psychological  impact  by  Inflicting  heavy 
allied  casualties,  projecting  an  aura  of  countrjn'fide  strength  and  continual 
presence,' and  gradually  reducing  the  U3  will  to  continue.  This  in  turn  im- 
plies that  the  enemy  must  expend  his  resources  at  a rate  low  enough  for  him 
to  hold  out  longer  tJaan  the  allies.  It  must  be  clear  to  him  after  his  spring 
offensive  that  he  cannot  win  by  engaging  us  in  short,  decisive  combat  and  that 
he  must  frame  his  strategy  within  the  rules  of  protracted  conflict.  In  such 
a conflict,  control  of  the  casualty  rates  is  critical. 
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he  only  comparable  measure  of  operations 
■ily  ininiated  contacts.  This  reasoning 
ion  rare''  for  VC/lv/A  and  friendly  forces 
.ot.  y.ost  of  the  tine  on  friendly  opera- 
,ng  for  zhe  enemy  and  the  resulting  con- 
the  other  hand,  few  VC/irVA  operations 
on  suggested  in  the  comments  would  over- 
ational  effort  that  produces  no  contact 
the  cono arisen. 


The  fact  that  the  VC/HWA  can  nearly  always  find  us  and  wa  usually  cain’t 
find  him  unless  he  wants  us  to  or  our  intelligence  is  exceptionaJ.ly  good,  is 
at  the  heart  of  military  initiative  in  Vietnam.  The  implicit  assumption  in 
the  comments  is  that  both  sides  are  operating  under  identical  objectives, 
strategy,  and  tactics  as  in  a conventional  war.  Under  these  conditions, 
contact  per  operation  rates  rcLght  ce  apprexinately  equivalent  and  the  ability 
to  engage  in  decisive  combat  would  be  critical  to  both  sides. 


Artillery  Support  for  R'/2iAF 


Our  article  contained  data  whioh  show  that  the  volume  and  weight  of 
artillery  support  for  is  much  less  than  that  for  U3  forces.  VJe 

acknowledge  that  we  lack  the  information  necessary  for  a thorough  evaluation 
of  the  adequacy  of  artillery  support,  sued  of  the  distribution  of  fire 

support  between  US  and  RTDIA?.  Nevertheless,  available  data  strongly  suggest 
that  artillery  support  for  RVNAF  may  not  be  adequate.  Further  examination 
of  the  problem  is  reqtjiired.  Mors  data  on  the  artillery  support  for  RVNAF 
woull  be  most  useful. 

RVTLAF  Effectiveness 

The  article  doss  not  overlook  losses;  Table  3 (page  4l)  indicates  that 
the  AB.VN  enemy  kill  ratio  in  large  operations  improved.  We  have  addressed 
the  R^7I^AF  leadership  problems  in  the  J'ine  and  August  reports.  Vie  agree 
that  an  examination  of  RVTLAF's  demonstrated  effectivenessT in  performing: 
various  missions  would  prove  useful  in  evaluating  RVNAF's  ability  to  assume 
greater  military  responsibility  in  Vietnam.  Data  for  this  is  sparse  at  the 
moment,  but  should  become  available  as  we  get  information  from  MACV's  new 
reporting  system  for  RVNAF  forces. 

We  compared  the  performance  of  RV7LAF  ground  forces  in  killing  VC/WVA 
with  the  U3  performance  in  two  ways.  First,  we  compared  the  effectiveness 
of  Vietnamese  ground  force  battalions  to  US  battalions.  We  found  that  in 
1968  the  Vietnamese  parformanoe  in  :-:illing  VC/rrVA  increased  more  than  the 
US  performance,  and  that  it  would  have  taken  I6  additional  US  maneuver 
battalions  to  kill  the  additional  V-./RTA,  if  the  RVl'lAF  kill  rate  had  not 
inproved.  Second,  a comparison  of  total  enemy  killed  by  all  RVllAR  forces 
to  those  killed  by  all  US  forces  indicated  that  the  improved  Vietnamese 
performance  was  equivalent  to  an  adcition  of  19^,000  US  troops. 
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In  ad-iitlon,  ths  artiiola  pointed  out  that  H’/Ji-'l?  battalions  on  avsrasa 
hava  baan  canslstantly  VilllRS  VC/;.7A  at  a significantly  higher  rate  than 
tha  I1«LCV  AHV"?  capability  ECdel  would  laad  ua  to  expect.  Aside  from  being 
unable  to  undertake  long  field  operations,  siany  VlatnarLeie  battalions  pre> 
sently  perfsra  Buch  the  aaao  taissioaa  that  US  forces  do.  The  low  level 
of  support  and  fire  power  provided  Vietnaaese  forces  itiay  help  account  for 
the  greater  tlae  their  battaliona  spend  on  atatio  security,  and  tr.alning 
tsissions  and  for  their  reported  lack  of  aggressiveness.  If  true,  providing 
batter  support  and  fire  power  to  RVJIAF  forces  may  enable  them  to  perform 
missions  now  entrusted  to  US  forces  sooner  than  we  might  otherwise  expect. 
We  think  that  attempting  to  state  HVIiAP  Inprovsment  in  terms  of  US  force 
aq’iivalents  is  a useful  way  to  gain  perspective  on  the  rate  of  improvement 
as  the  RVHA?  modernisation  and  iEprovemant  programs  proceed. 
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'ih':;  prS.!'i.'in;Lc  flndinos  of  this  s-ui 
taclii.-  tl  iiiiti'.’..t:lvo  in  over  ow;  cf  th-.  c 
T>'Ot  .•  o;)eii!y-initiu.tocl  en£a.5c-nerits  ca*.;:-; 
of  till-  eneay  losses.  Second,  liS  loss 
K'.e:‘.t)  arc  almost  three  t-ijucs  higher  a;.i 
art"  40;'  lov;oi'  in  enemy- initiated  engage:.', 
enwi-y  initiabes  co.atacts  '■.•hen  his  relati 
ha.s  a strerigth  odvantage  over  the  US.vmi 


.y  are:  First,  the  cnerry  has  the 
r-ound  engo.gc;nen.t3  in  Vietnam. 

•b-r-i  of  US  ccirihat  losscr;  and  '("(% 
t'SS  per  canpany  per  engage- 

hill  ratios  (enemy  to  U.S  KIA) 
.en.to.  And  finally,  'rhilc  the 
ve  strength  is  highest,  he  rarely 
t cf  over  1.5  to  1. 


The  princi'pal  US  military  strateg;/  in  Vietnam  has  either  explicitly 
or  implicitly  been  based  on  a "strategy  of  attrition,"  in  vrhich  the  LB 
militea'y  forces  attempt  to  attrite  the  enemy  beyond  bis  capability  or  i-all 
to  replace  hi.s  losses.  This  approach  is  frequently  described  as  maintain- 
ing svJTficient  pressure  on  the  enemy  to  force  him  to  negotiate  or  to 
abandon  his  political  goals.  To  successfullj'’  apply  a strategy  of  attrition, 
th'^SFi  must  control  the  rate  of  enemy  losses  or  at  the  least  retain  the 
option  to  engage  the  enemy  or  not.  ^ve  believe  this  is  the  essence  of  tacti- 
cal. militarj'"  initiative  in  Vietnan. 

The'  eneny  can  withdravr  to  his  Cambodian  and  Laotian  sanctuaries,  there- 
by avoiding  all  attrition.  But  he  cannot  continiie  this  alternative  indefi- 
nitely because  his  strategic  goals  in  3\T<  include  protection  of  his  infra- 
stx'ucture,  har'as.sraent  and  disr'uption  cf  the  GV";,  and  maintaining  a high 
level  of  U3  and  RVMAF ' casualties . To  be  s'accessful  in  these  strategic 
objectives,  the  enemy  must  control  .the  pace  of  combat  and  the  rate  of 
casualties  in  South  Vietnam.  Thus,  for  both  ant8.gonists j tactical  control 
over  combat  intensity  and  2.evels  cf  casu-alties  is  essential  to  their 
strategic  objectives. 

Control  of  casualties  and  combat  intensity  are  undoubtedly  not  the  only 
measures  of  initiative,  partieulai'ly  in  n conflict  similar  to  the  var  in 
Vietnom.  For  example,  it  is  important  to  deny  the  enemy  undisputed  access 
to  base  camps  and  logistical  sanctuaries,  yiiitary  pressure  and  harassment 
should  also  force  the  enemy  to  operate  in  small  uiiits  and  keep  ' him  a'.vay 
from  pacified  areas.  V7e  do  not  consider  these  other  measures  to  be  uh- 
iTnpo7't?Jit.  However,  both  _8.rea  denial  and  harassment  of  large  VC/i'T\A  units 
require  .some  degree  of  ability  to  engage  the  enemy  at  our  -vdll  not  his . 

If  ve  can  force  the  enemy  to  fight  vixen  an-J  where  we  choosa,  we  would  also 
become  far  more  effective  increasing  enem-/  battle  deaths,  harassing  the  VC/ 
HVA  main  force  units,  and  eliminating  sanctuary  base  camps.  The  converse  is 
also  true;  failure  vdll  follovr  in  each  of  these  measm-es  of  initiative  if  the 
US  units  cannot  control  engagements  with  the  enemy.  Pacification  will  be 
dicruf/bed  by  an  occasional  Tet-t^rpe  offo:xsivc  as  large  VC/l'TVA  units  move 
undetected  into  populated  areas;  ene.my  base  areas  vdll  be  imiuediatelj'  re- 
occupied  and  repaired  after  the  US  unit  leaves  after  making  no  contact. 
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l’.ac:V:;;;rovK'.d  C o:u^i  f^Monr- 

Asi  back^'ii'O'ond  to  this  analysis,  two  earlier  stul'ica  sre ' rc.O.ovant . In 
M(vy  lyfiy-'  an  analysis  of  5°  platoon-aiae  or  largor  fire  fights  indicated 
the  oiiGii'y  had  the  tactical  initiative  In  79}'  the  fire  fights.  Based  on 
limited  data  available  at  that  time,  it  uppctu'ecl  that  in  7£);'j  of  the  cares 
the  cncaiiy  retained  the  option  to  engage  or  ndt  engfifie  US  troops.  A .similar 
study.^/ of  165  en^ijagenents  conducted  in  December  196  7 .showed  the'  enemy  initiated 
73(9  of  the  fire  fights.  V?e  co\tl.d  not  obtain  sufficient  detailed  infoima- 
tion  in  either  of  these  studies  to  relatji  .combat  deaths  to  initiative  or  to 
the  type  engagement.  In  September  1968,ii/  a regression  analysl.s  relating 
KIA  to  activity  levels  again  suggested  that  the  US  did  not  control  -che 
tactical  initiative.  We  found  that  variations  in  the  level  of  enemy- 
initiated  attacks  explained  most  of  the  varl.ntlons  in  US  and  VC/k'VA  casual- 
ties, but  that  variations  in  U3-lnitiatec1  activi.ties  erpl.ained  very  little 
of  the  casualty  voriationa,  ■ 

In  this  study  we  analyzed  a sample  of  68  platoon-sd.ze  or  D.avger  engage- 
ments. extracted  from  detailed  reports  ■nrepai’ed  by  US  Amy  Mlitciry  Histor- 
ians, Although  the  sample  v.’as  small,  we  felt  it  v?as  ropresentativa  because 
thp  engagements  covered  a long  time  peri.od  (Oct  66-Muy  68),  all  major  US 
Aaniy  divisions,  and  all  parts  of  SYN.  In  ('.ddition,  we  tested  some  of  the 
parameters  in  the  sample,  VTe  found  that;(l)  kill  ratios  in  the  sample 
'were  reasonably  close  to  those  experienced  by  all  US  units  during  the  same 
period  of  time  (8,5  to  1 in  the  saxiiple  vs.  6.2  to  1 for  all  US  imits);  (2) 
the  .ratio  of  small  ■unit  contacts  (loss  than  ba'btolion  size)  to  total  con- 
tacts in  the  sample  was  ve;."y  similar  to  .t)ie  US  Army  exporionce  in  III  Corps 
d\u'ing  the  sample  period  {7%  of  sample  were  small  vni't.  engagements  vs.  83'c 
in  111  CoiTpa)}  and  (3)  the  average  KIA  per  contact  wda  considerably  larger 
in  the  sample  than  the  total  experience  for  111  Corps  (7.I  in  sample  vs. 

2.2  in  III  Corps).  We  concluded  the  sample  vms  relatively  representative 
of  the  fire  fights  in  Vietnam,  except  possibly  that  the  battles  in  the  sam-ple 
tended  to  be  larger (in  terms  of  US  KIA  per  engagement)  than  the  overall 
average,  as  a result  of  the  larger  proportion  of  battalion  size  engagements 
in  the  sample. 

The  Analysis 

VTe  cla.sslfied  the  sair.ple  engagements  Into  seven  categories  to  show 
the  degree  of  tactical  initiative  held  by  US  wits.  Categories  1 e.nd  2, 
enemy  attacks  and  ambushes,  were  obviously  enemy-initiated,  The  onemi"  held 
the  initiative  In  Category  3,  a "hot"  landing  zone,  because  he  knev.'  the 
strength  and  exact  location  of  US  forces , and  was  thereby  free  to  erigage  cr 
withdraw’.  Category  4,  the  US  cngngcnient  of  the  enem,v  in  fixed  positions, 
typically  occurred  on  US  search  and  destroy-type  rai.s.sior.s  deep  in  enem;'' 
territory.’  The  element  of  surprise  in  Category  4a  indicated  the  enemy  had 

17  Glib  Anaiy^s  Repo.rt,  Jonuai’y  19^^,  p66,  "The  Strategy  of  Attrition." 

^ Not  published. 

^ SEA  Analysis  Repopt,  September  1988,  p6,  "Military  lnitiati';e  in  SV~;." 
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the  initiative  becauce  he  chose  to  encaicv,  ra*.ii'.'r  than  L.o  v/lulidra'..'.  ■.■.'iK.'ri 
the  Lffi  con'j.'iande'.'  y>^ev  the  enoriy  str.hx-::-.  Catvjjhi'y  ''t'j  he 

decided  to  enga^'e  or  avoid  contact  a:;i  the  iiv.ltiative . ' t'o 

distinction  between  Categories  and  -o  is  not  perfect,  but  vx*  believe 
knowledge  of  the  eneny  strength  and  location  is  the  crucial  deteriiiinant 
of  initiative  and  of  surprise.  In  Category  y , the  U3  unit  obviously  had 
the  initiative  whan  it  laid  a successful  arbush.  The  last  category 
included  surprise  encounters  in  which  neither  side  had  the  initiative. 

Sunmnxy  Findings 

Table  1 shows  the  68  engagements  'by  category  of  initiative . The 
following  primary  conclusions  emerge: 


1,  The  enemy  initiated  68vj  of  the  military  engagements 


V.  .2,  . The  enemy  controlled  his  combat  losses  in  the  sense  that  he  selected 

the  time  and  place  for  engagements  that  accc'unted  for  77^5  of  his  KL^,.  He 
fought  and  lost ‘men  only' when  he  wanted  to.  " • ’ ' ' 

•i  ' 

3.  The  enemy  initiated  combat  situations  that  accounted  for  8U^  of 
the  IB  combat  deaths, 

4.  US  loss  rates  (KIA  per  company  per  engagement)  were  almost  three 

i?  times  higher  (5*9  vs.  2.2)  when  the  enemy  initiated  the  engagement  than 

■■’V'  v:hen  the  US  unit  initiated.  Enemy  loss  rates  were  not  nearly  so  sensitive 

V to  tactical  initiative  . 


5.  US  kill  ratios  (eneoy/US.’  kiA)  were  the  least  favorable  when  the 
US  unit  was  ambushed  on  the  move  or  landing  dui'ing  an  air  assault. 

6.  Rarely  did  the  enemy  achieve  more  than  a 1.5  to  1 strength  advan- 
tage over  the  US  unit,  but  the  relative  engaging  strength  ratio  of  VC/NVA 
to  US  was  twice  as  high  when  the  enemy  initiated  the  fire  fight  (1.2:1  vs. 
0.6:1). 

1.  Artillery  support  was  used  by  US  units  in  more  than  Bof,  of 
their  engagements.  The  exceptions  were  enemy  initiated  ambushes,  less  than 
405^  of  which  received  artillery  fire. 
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Enc'iny-Iultiat»i;1  t^n.^accinents 

1,  Aasa'ilt;  Oi'caniaod  enemy  attack  against 

a US  atatic  defense  perimeter.  R2 

VC/riVA  funbush  or  encircle  and 
surprise  a jr.ovine  '.13  unit,  using  what  iu 
evidently  a preconceived  bkttle  plan.  8 

3.  Hot  LscuUng  Zone;  Enemy  attack  US  troops 

' ■ as  they  deploy  onto  the  battlefield  from 

helicopters.  . . g 

4.  A moving  US  vinlt  engages  the  enemy  in 
a dug-in  or  fortified  position: 

a.  Sweep  l^eaction;  The  main  engagement 
oon.es  as  a virtual  surprise  to  the  Ameri- 
can tactical  ccmrivander  because  the  enemy 
is  well  concealed  and  has  been  alerted 
either  by  observations  of  _oxu'  unit  or  by 
oui'  engaging  apparent  stragglers  near  by. 

Total  Enemy- Initiated 
U3-lnltlatod  Engagements 

b.  Sv;eep:  The  US  tactical  coramonrler  has 
reasonably  accxu’ate  knowledge  of  enemy 
poeitions  and  strength  before  corn'iiitting 
his  forces. 

5.  • Ambush:  US  unit  lunbusheo  a moving  enemy 

unit. 

Total  US-Initiated 
Neither  .Side  Has'  the  Initiative 


All 

46 

15 

20 

2 


Perctml  oi 




32 


12 


3 


21 

68 


22 


JL 

29 


3 


Total  Eng().gt'rr.ent3 


68  100 
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V”io  itas  tl'.f  Tactical  Initiative''; 


Table  1 indicates  that  the  enevv  ir.iti: 
SVir  and  exercises  sosio  degree  of  control  in 
Eneiy  attacks  against  static  U3  perinevers 
engagements.  These  attacks  v’ore  usually  ag 
temporary  night  defense  perimeters  usually  : 
Category.  4,.  a racA'ing  U3  vuiit  engaging  the  c 
usually  occurred  on  search  and  destroy-'c^'pr 


» \ 

ves  CB'j  of  the  fire  fights  in 
22'}  cf  the  other  en/:aR€:sents . 
-cc'urred  frequently,  33"  oi'  total 
.inst  fire  support  bases  or 

ar  exay  from  population  ceiters. 
:emy  in  prepared  positions, 
missions.  These  sweeps 


ied  to  over  43r>  the  engagements  hut  only  about  half  of  the  resulting 
fire  fights  were  initiated  by  the  U5.  I'ne  distribution  betv/een  tj'peG  of 
engagements  did  not  differ  substantially  from  our  tvro  earlier  studies  of 
tactical  initiative. 


Table  2 below  distributes  the  KLA.  by  ti-pc  e.ngagement . VC/UVA  forces 
in  SVN  had  the  'tactical  initiative  in  engagements  accounting  for  77^j  of 
their  combat  losses.  The  enemy  apparently  chose  to  engage  US  units  in  each 
of  the^e  situations  and  knowingly  accepted  the  casualties  ns  the  price  for- 
achieving  his  objectives.  The  enemy  could  have  reduced  his  losses  63fj . 
by  not  attacking  US  perimeters  and  landing  zones  or  autbushing  moving  US 
units.  By  avoiding  contact  with  US  units  on  sweeps  in  situations  where 
he  had  adeduate  advance  v;arnimt.  the  VCAr/A  might  have  been  able  to  reduce 
losses  another  l4^^  although  this  is  hig'nly  dependent  on  his  ability  to 
withdraw  undetected.  Enemy-initiated  attacl-zs  or.  US  fixed  perimeters, 
moving  US  units,  and  helicopter  landing  zones  accoimted  for  84^-  of  the  total 
KEA.  Sixty-five  percent  of  US  KEA.  occurred  when  the  US  unit  was  movir.g, 
a>ra.y  from  prepared  positions,  and  35ii  when  in  prepared  positions.  The 
enemy  usually  initiated  fire  fights  against  the  moving  US  unit. 

TABES  2 


US  AND  EtJSMY  3ATTEB  DZAIH3  BY  TYPE  E?IGA®rffiriT 


US  KIA  Enemy  KLA 

?;umber  f?  of  Total  dumber  of  Total 


Enemy- Initiated  Engagements 


1.  Assault 

168 

35 

1922 

47 

2.  .Aaibush 

162 

34 

532 

13 

3. • 'Hot  Landing  Zone 

21 

4 

137 

3 

4a.  S'rfeep  Reaction 

53 

11 

572 

14 

Total 

“85 

3163' 

77 

US-Initiated  Engagements 

4b.  Sweep 

72 

15 

891 

22 

5.  Ambush 

- 

- 

4o 

1 

Total 

72 

15 

931 

23 

Neither  Side  Has  The  Initiative 

4 

1 

11 

.. 

Total  Engagements 

480 

100 

4105 

10-0 
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Casualty  Rp.trr’S  an'.:  Kill  Ratio;.; 


US  casualty  rates  (KLA.  per  corripany  per  cnya-;eir/:.'!it)  varied  '.■.•ide.l.y  v.lth 
the  tjTJe  of  engaf^crricnt . Table  5 shov's  that  IIS  loso  rates  avcrc-,,yed  2.2 
per  coi-.ipany  per  enfjayen'.erjt  in  US-initiated  fire  .f:i'fihts  ve-rous  5*9  when 
the  enojny  had  the  initiative.  Enemy  ajnbu-shes  and  "hot”  laijdit.i;  zones  v;ere 
e.spscially  costly;  losses  v.’-ere  10-2C?,v;Of  the  friendly  force  (US  compaivies 
in  the  field  in  our  sjunple  averaged  90-120  men).  .-Uifoustics  usualiy  ocem-red 
when  US  units  v;ere  moving  along  a road  in  convoy  or  iarriediately  after 
leaving  a night  defense  perimeter.  The  enemy  was  v, -el.!. located,  causing 
friendly  fire  support  to  be  ineffective  in  the  first  fev:  r.oiiients  of 
combat,  vrfien  most  US  casualties  occurred.  Tiie  enemy  frequont.ly  was  able 
to  inflict  high  casualties  in  hot  helicopter  landings  because  the  shortage 
of  good  landing  zones  in  the  Jungled  areas  of  SVN  al.lowed  the  enemy  to 
prepare  positions  around  the  fev;  suitable  air  assault  locations . Artil- 
lery, and  air  preparation  did  not  neutralize  the  enemj*  in  his..we,ll  prepared 
positions , thus  he  was  able  to  ambush  exposed  US  trooi.)S . 


fABI/i  3 

CASUALTIES  - KIA 


Per 

Company 

Per  Engagement" 

Per  Enga..gement 

U3 

Bne.my 

US 

Enemy 

Enemy-Initiated  Engagements 

• 

1,  Assault 

19.4 

7.6 

87.4 

2.  Ambush 

21.9 

28.6 

20.2 

66.5 

3.  Hot  Landing  Zone 

10.5 

27.4 

10.5 

68.5 

4a.  Sweep  Reaction 

3.3 

26.0 

3.7 

4o.9 

Total 

5.9 

20 

O 

68.8 

US-Initiated  Engagements 

4b  Sweep 

2.4 

27.2 

4.8 

59.4 

5 . Ambush 

- 

25.0 

- 

8.0 

Total 

27.1 

o 

Neither  Side  Has  the  Initiative 

2.0 

8.5 

2.0 

5.5 

Total  Engagements 

!u8 

22.7 

7.1 

60.  li 

* This  is  a measure  of  the  casualty  rate,  i 

.0. , was 

20^  of 

the  engai 

unit  KIA  or  2^.  (There  were  approximately  105  men  per  US  Co.  and 
and  60  men  per  XC/lWA,  Co.) 


Tabl6  3 shows  the  enemy's  casualty  rates  were  very  high  even  when  he 
had  the  initiative.  The  enemy  lost  onc-thlrd  to  one -half  of  his  unit  each 
time  he  engaged  or  was  engaged  by  a US  force,  "(fhe  "average  VC/lIVA  company 
in  the  field  included  50-75  men.)  Kost  of  the  enemy's  losses  did  not  ocCu 
in  the  first  moments  of  the  fire  fight,  but  artillciy  and  air  strikes  wore 
devastating  if  the  US-  unit  was  able  to  break  contact  so  that  fire  support 
could  be  used  effectively. 
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Total  frit’ndlj'  cu’d  c'tr';-.y  ccau?-.' c ■-'•i/'Jiif. at  v<ei  e h:l;i;IJ.y  dcpon- 
dent  or.  the  tyjie  oncafiorii-ait . Attc.:!:.-  :.a  ;iii  fixed  pv.'i'lr.otor;-)  v:ore 

typically  lar(',c  battles  for  viiich  i;.  ■ eaeny  i.iasaed  in  battalion  size  or 
lar(;;er,  and  bot’i  enemy  and  U?  ueati'.s  ■••ere  much  'nigher  than  in  any  other 
types  of  onsa/joi^'.ont.  The. so  battles  aerounted  for  a7>  of  total  enemy  deaths 
an  average  of  8?  KTA  per  engagement . 'J'i  fcr/susiier.  of  a moving  cnemj''  force 
tj'pically  invoD.vod  less  than  company  size  units,  vhich  meant  that  total 
KIA  per  engagement  were  much  lovrer. 

Table  4 indicates  that  even  t’ncugh  hill  ratios  were  higher  with  US 
initiative  (l2.4:l  vs.  7*8  to  l),  tactical  initiative  did  not  play  an 
overly  important  part  in  determining  hill  ratios.  Tvro  enemy-initiated 
combat  situations,  assaults  and  sa^ebp;  reactions  produced  kill  ratios  very 
favorable  to  the  US.  The  kill  ratios  were  high  (11.5  to  1)  for  enemy 
assaults  because  IL-ven  though  the  US  uriit  v.-as  surprised,  it  was  not  un- 
prepared because  .of  good  cover  and  .pre-planned  artillery  support.  . Sweep  . 
reactions  had  high  kill  ratios  v;hen  the  US  ui:it  broke  contact  quickly  allow- 
'ing  air  and  artillery  support,  to  become  effective. . . Kill  ratios  were  most 
favorable  to  the  enemy  v;hen  he  ajrljushed  moving  US  units  (3.3  VC/in/A  killed 
for  each  US)  because  these  usually  occurred  when  US' ax’tillery  and  air 


« ’ 

support  v;ere  less  effective  and  vdier.  the  US 
to  enemy  fire. 

ASirv- 

h-  ■ 

TABLE  4 

Jj. 

KILL  PATIO 

* 

■..b; 

Enemy- Initiated  Engagements 

& 

1.  Assaults 

2.  Ambushes 

3.  Landing  Zone 

4a.  Sweep  Reaction 

Total  Enemy- Initiated 

US-Initiated  Engagements 

4b.  Sweep 
5 . Ambush 

Total  US -Initiated 

Neither  Side  Has  Initiative 

Total  Engagements 


11.5 

3.3 

6.5 

11.1 

~7TB 


*■  lnfir:5.tely  high. because  no  US  KIA  in  these  actions. 
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Tablo  5 s;'.:.;;-;  -uhat  the  ratio  of  crioir.y  .'jtrcrifith  to  liS  v;as 

higher  v:her»  the  erisrr;^/  initiated  corabaL  than  v;iien  the  I'S  initirhet-d  (l.P.  to 
1 con'pared  to  C.t  to  i),  bot  that  the  enoiny  rarely  had  a .T.ai’ge  ncaoricai 
strength  advantage.  The  average  VC/EVA  force  size  vras  related  to  tlio 
extent  of  his  initiative;  VC/h'.A  forces  massed  to  an  average  battalion 
size  or  lai'ger  only  when  assaulting  a Uo  unit  in  a fir-red  perimeter,  the 
combat  category  in  which  the  enemy  exercised  his  highest  degree  of  tacti- 
cal initiative.  Conversely,  the  smallest  average  VC/ir'/A  forces  were 
encountered  when  the  US  unit  ambushed  them,  the  category  vnLth  the  maximum 
degree  of  US  initiative. 


SABLE..  ? 

I 

RBIASilTS  ENGAGING  FOKCES  ■ 


^vPT'age  Engaging  Force’ 

^ Enemy /us 


EneJAV"Initiat3d  Engagements 

1.  Assaults 

270 

199 

1.4 

2.  Ambush 

3.  Hot  Lsinding  Zone 

138 

150 

' 94 

105 

. 1.5 

1.4 

4a.  Sweep  Beaction 

Total 

96 

189 

115  . 
155  • 

0.8 

1.2 

US-Initiated  Engagements 

4b.  Sweep 

132 

210 

5 . Ambush 

Total 

■ 18 

103 

52 

1^ 

0.3 

Neither  Side  Has  the  Initiative 

42 

105 

0.4 

Total  Engagements 

156 

157 

1.0 

— „ — ^ ououai  suxenguns'  were  typically  reported 

a l=y  as™.djig  105  „on/uS  co=.pa«;  e.pd 

combat  Initiative  and  Fire  Support 

The  US  unit  was  rarely  without  fire  support  from  artillery,  helicopter 
gunshlps,  AC-47  gunships  or  tactical  aircraft.  Most  enemy  KIA  v.-erc-  caused 
by  this  fire  support  rather  thah  by  small  arras  fire.  The  enemy  realized 
the  effectiveness  of  US  fire  support  and  attempted  to  engage  the  US 
unit  closely  so  that  tactical  air  and  artillery  co'uld  not  be  used.  Ambushes 
of  moving  vr.its  allov.-ed  him  to  engage  at  very  close  range  and  therefore 
remain  lorgeli*  •imt’jLnc  j;o  US  artillery.  Attacks  at  night  and  in  oti’.or 
periods  of  low  visibility  also  reduced  the'  effectiveness  of  tactical  air  . 
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Ji.i!igle  Areas  .far  fror  friendly  fire  support 
engagement.  The  US  units  that  peri:_Lttei  ths 
tactics  tj'pically  suffered  high  loss  rates . 


oases  v/ere  favored  .areas  for 
tns'.Ly  to  succeed  in  these 

• V 


Table  6 indicates  that  US  units  received  artillery  support  in  8lp  of 
their  engagements.  However,  ari’oshed  US  units  received  artillery  less  than 
BTp  of  the  time,  instead,  helicopter  -unships  had  to  be  used.  In  an  arbush 
the  enemy  got  in  close  to  the  US  xinit  preventing  effective  fire  support. 
US-laid  ambushes  did  not  receive  artiller;,'  because  they  involved  small  enemy 
forces  vhich  typically  were  handled. by  the  US  unit's  organic  firepower. 

Air  support  was  available  to  US  units  in  70p-  of  .their  engagements.  Even-  . 
night  assaiilts  on  US  perimeters  received  air  support  64'^  of  the  time,  but 
poor  visibility  often  made  accurate  tactical  air  support  difficult.  Therefore j 
helicopter  gunships  and  AC-47s  werre  normally  used  for  most  night  engagements 
close  to  US  positions  j less  , than  20^,  of  hight  air  support  involved  tactical 
aircraft . 


TABI3  6 
FIRE  support' 

^ Engagements  , , $ Engagements  ‘ 

V(ith  Artillery  Support  V?ith  Air  Siipport 

« 

Enemy-Initiated  Engagements 


1.  Assa\ilts 

95 

64 

2.  Ambush 

37 

87 

3.  Hot  Landing  Zone 

100 

100 

4a.  Sweep  Reaction 

100' 

100 

Total 

“75 

US-Initiated  Engagements 

4b.  Sweep 

93 

87 

5 . Ambush 

40 

Total  . - 

79 

64' 

Neither  Side  Has  the  Initiative 

•- 

- 

Total  Engagements 

81 

70 
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■ nHf  : ;.ve  Tmpl.i  r.'-.'l:  :*  of  tlu’  Rtu.r’y 


'itic*  find of  thi-  study,  have  significant  Irnpli cations  for  US 
military  strategy  and  tactics  in  Vietnam.  First,  a "V?ar  of  Attrition," 
or  any  other  US  strategy  vrhich  requiro.s  the  US  to  control  the  pace  or 
intensity  of  cenbat,  will  prohahly  fail  because  the  enemy  can  select  the 
time  and  place  for  65/i  of  all  engagements.  {;'('{'%  of  total  enemy  losses 
cccin-red  in  these  engagements.) 


Second,  reducing  US  casualties  vdll  be  difficult  vrithout  major  changes 
in  US  methods  of  operation  as  long  as  the  enemy  (who  has  the  tactical 
initiative)  desires  to  inflict  US  casualties. 
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MILITARY  INITIATIVE  IN  SOUTH  VIETNA>4:  A TOLLOV-UP 

Sunmaru.  Up  to  and  through,  his  296S  offensives  the  enemy  maintained  a 
fair  degree  of  control  over  fluctuations  in  his  combat  deaths  and  those  of 
the  allies.  By  increasing  his  attacks  he  could  increase  allied  casualties 
or  by  decreasing  hie  attacks  he  could  limit  his  oun  combat  deaths.  The 
allieSj  on  the  other  hand^  appeared  to  rsrje  little  control  over  changes  in 
their  outn  KIA  or  those  of  the  enemy.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
enemy  held  the  military  initiative,  iat_  least  in  terns  of  casualties,  in 
South  Vietnam.  Houever,  since  the  ersm-y’s  Winter-Spring  campaign  in  19S8 
(Tet  and  May  offensives)  the  initiative  has  shifted.  The  US  now  has  moderate 
control  over  both  their  own  combat  deaths  and  those  of  the  communists;  the 
enemy's  ability  to  control  fluctuations  in  his  own  deaths  remains  high;  but 
his  ability  to  increase  US  deaths  appears  to  have  nearly  vanished. 

Background 

An  analysis  in  the  September  1963  sZA  Analysis  Report  entitled  "Military 
Initiative  in  South  Vietnam"  indicated  -hat  the  VC/NVA  had  a much  stronger 
influence  over  fluctuations  in  both  their  combat  deaths  and  US  combat  deaths  than 
did  the  allied  forces.  The  article  concluded  that  the  enemy  held  the  military 
initiative  in  South  Vietnam  since  he  could  alter  the  levels  of  enemy  and  US 
combat'  deaths  by  changing  the  frequency  and  nature  of  his  attacksiT whereas 
changing  the  tempo  of  allied  operations  had  little  effect.  The  extremely  high 
correlation  between  VC/NVA  attacks  and  VS  KIA  was  interpreted  to  mean  that 
if  the  enemy  desires  to  increase  US  casualties,  at  the  cost  of  an  increase 
in  his  own,  then  he  can  step  up  his  offensive  operations.  The  lack  of  a 
correspondingly  high  correlation  between  any  of  the  indicators  of  allied 
activity  was  interpreted  as  a lack  of  casualty  control  on  the  part  of  the 
US  aslongesit  persisted  in  an  aggressive  policy  of  maximum  pressure 
on  enemy  main  force  units  at  all  times. 


Current  Results 


The  present  study  used  the  same  statistical  regression  technique  as 
before  to  see  whether  the  earlier  relationship  still  holds  after  the  enemy's 
Winter-Spring  I968  offensive  (Tet  end  May  1968).  When  we  con^jare  the  "post- 
Tet"  Nffensive  period  (July  I968  through  November  I969)  with  the  previous 
period,  the  relationships  between  VC/ir/A  attacks  and  friendly  KIA  decline 
subsbantially  and  the  correlations  between  allied  battalion  and  larger 
operations  with  contact  and  VC/ffVA  and  U5  KIA  increase  as  dramatically.  This 
may  indicate  the  military  initiative  in  terms  of  control  over  our  combat  deaths 
has  been  shifting  to  the  US  since  June  1963»  as  the  US  shifted  away  from  an 
aggressive,  maximum  pressure  strategy. 


Table  1 shows  the  relationships  between  combat  deaths  in  South  Vietnam 
and  enemy  attacks.  The  correlations  between  VC/NVA  attacks  and  communist 
combat  deaths  have  not  changed  much  and  are  essentailly  the  same  as  they 
were  before.  This  means  that  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  enemy's 
ability  to  change  his  level  of  combac  deaths  by  changing  Ms  level  of  attacks. 
Before,  he  could  presumably  control  about  8^^^,  of  the  fluctuations;  now  he 
presumably  can  control  about  77^  of  the  change. 


^7  Attacks  include  all  enemy  attacks  (large,  small,  and  by  fire)  and  are  used 
' here  as  an  indicator  of  the  level  of  the  enemy's  willingness  to  fight  and 

to  take  casualties. 
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Table  1 also  shows  the  correlation  between  enemy  attacks  and  allied 
combat  deaths.  Iti  this  case  however,  the  relationship  between  VC/lTVA 
attacks  and  allied  combat  deaths  has  changed  significantly  In  the  allies' 
favor.  Through  the  I968  offensives  the  enemy  presumably  could  control  87^ 
of  the  fluctuations  in  US  combat  deaths  by  changing  his  level  of  attacks; 
since  June  1968  he  can  control  only  22«/S  of  the  variation  in  UB  combat  deaths. 
Moreover,  the  pre-Tet  figure  of  63^  indicates  that  the  relationship  has  not 
simply  dropped  back  to  pre-Tet  days;  a real  change  appears  to  have  taken  place. 
The  enemy  als>  can  no  longer  inflict  significantly  nore  casualties  on  the  US 
by  simply  increasing  his  attacks.  Similarly,  the  RVMF  figure  has  dropped 
after  June  I968,  but  it  is  still  higher  than  before  Tet  19fc8  (.28  vs  .10), 

This  figure  bears  watching  as  an  Indication  of  the  enemy's  ability  to  control 
future  R'/TJAF  losses  as  Viatnamiaation  proceeds. 

In  short,  the  enemy  no  longer  exerts  the  control  over  US  combat  deaths 
that  he  did  before,  though  he  still  maintains  some  control  ovtr  his  own 
:ombat  deaths.  Stated  another  way,  the  enemy  still  loae,s  men  vrhan  he  is 
willing  to,  but  no  longer  is  able  to  Increase  US  and  allied  combat  deaths 
easily  when  he  wants 


TABLE  1 

REPRESSION  ANALYSIS 

VC/nVA  ATTAC^  AQAIMST  COMBAT  DEATHS  IN  SVN 
(All  Figures  are  the  R^)  ■ ■■ 


VC/nVA  Attacks 

Pre-1Q68  Oii'ensives  — ' , 
Through  I968  Offensive^ 
Post -1968  Offensives  — 


VC/NVA  KIA 

US  KIA 

RVNAP  KIA 

.55 

.63 

.10 

.84 

.8? 

.68 

.77 

.22 

.28 

a/  July  'r96'5  through  rTboomber  I967 
b/  January  I966  through  June  1968 
"zj  July  396S  through  Novemhor  1969 


Table  2 shows  there  was  no  relationship  between  our  best  indicator  of 
friendly  attacks  (friendly  battalion  and  larger  operations  with  contact)  and 
combat  deaths  In  South  Vietnam,  prior  to  and  during  the  I968  offensives.  That 
is,  before  mld-1968  the  allies  appeared  to  have  little  control  over  either  their 
own  combat  deaths  or  those  of  the  enemy.  Stated  another  way,  increases  in  allied 
opeatlons  with  contact  would  not  yield  corresponding  increases  in  enemy  or 
allied  deaths. 

There  have  been  significant  improvements  in  these  relationship  since  the 
1968  offensives.  The  correlations  indicate  a greatly  increased  ability  of 
allied  forces  to  inflict  casualties  when  they  want  to  (.66  between  friendly 
attacks  and  enemy  KIA)  and  to  limit  US  death.s  If  they  desire  (.63  between 
friendly  attacks  and  US  ICIA).  Increases  from  the  I965-67  figures  of  ,05  and 
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,02  to  the  new  figurea  of  .66  and  .63>  ooth  ir.aicato  a real  increase  in 
allied  control  over  combat  deaths. 


KSGSESS  i OrlltriLYa  IS 

FRIETOLY  BATTALIOM  0?Z?ATI0:3  VfITH  CONIACT 
AGAIL3T  COMBAT  OSAIHS  IH  3VW 
(Flgores  are 


VC/:r/A  KIA  U3  KIA 


Pre-1968  OffensivesS/  . .05  .02 
Through-1968  Offensives^/  ,07  .10 
Post-1968  OffasnivesS/  .66  .63 


RmF  KIA 

NA 

HA 

.19 


ST  July  1^65  through  December  1967 
^ January  I966  through  June  1968 
0/  July  1968  through  Novemboi'  1969 


In  summaryi  the  data  show  that  the  eomaunists  retain  a large  amount  of 
control  over  their  own  combat  deaths  but  are  less  able  to  increase  allied 
losses  by  stepping  up  their  attacks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  US  now  (since 
Tot  1968)  has  a rvjderata  amount  of  oo.ntrol  over  both  their  own  and  VC/lfVA 
combat  deaths.  This  could  indicate  a shift  in  the  military  initiative  In 
South  Vietnam  from  the  communists  to  the  Allies,  and  may  help  explain  why 
the  US  has  been  able  to  reduce  Its  conhab  deaths  so  much  in  recent  months. 


Additional  information  supports  the  idea  of  a shift  in  initiative  since 
the  1968  offensives.  The  US  has  ohar.ged  ics  tactics  and  it  is  likely  these 
now  tactics  reflect  knowledge  acquired  from  I965  through  the  I96B  offensives 
end  the  decline  in  enemy  capabilities.  Data  shows  the  kill  ratio  of  enemy 
to  friendly  forces  has  increased  since  the  third  quarter  of  I968,  The  ratio 
of  total  enemy  kills  to  US  combat  deaths  likewise  shows  marked  and  steady 
increases  since  late  Bummer  of  196S.  This  data,  crude  though  it  Is,  together 
with  reports  from  the  field,  indicate  that  US  troops  may  be  operating  more 
efficiently  now  than  during. and  before  the  1968  o*fensivoe. 

A second  reason  why  the  initiative  may  be  shifting  to  the  Allies  Is  that 
attrition  of  '.rained  VC/kVA  over  the  past  five  years,  particularly  during 
the  1968  offeoslves,  may  have  lowered  the  fighting  effectiveness  and 
aggressiveness  of  the  communist  forces  in  South  Vietnsiffl.  The  accelerated 
pacification  campaign  in  the  second  half  of  I968  and  the  gains  made  without 
stiff  opposition  since  then  testify  to  the  serious  beating  the  VC  Infrastructure 
and  coinmunist  main  force  units  took  during  Tet. 
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U.  S.  Arc”/  'inits  in.  Viet-nair.  continue  to  cciphasize  large  sweeps  and 
search-and  destroy-  types  of  operations,  although  some  A.rny  units  ana  most 
other  units  increasingly  ecphasize  small,  clandestine  Long  Range  Patrols 
in  enemy- inf esosi  areas.  Tne  use  of  such  patrols  in  the  last  half  of 
CY  1966  varied  from  about  5-^-  of  the  total  force  available  to  Arc:y  units, 
which  is  lOp  of  their  force  not  tied  up  in  lAOR  and  base  defense,  to  about 
50?3  of  the  Australian,  force,  which  is  some  83-^  of  their  force  not  tied  up 
in  TAOR  and  base  defense.  A.vailable  data  suggests  that  at  least  a 
increase  in  enemj'  KLAper  mo.nth  could  be  achieved  with  no  increase  in 
friendly  losses  if  we  increased  our  use  of  small  unit  operations. 


Combat  Force  Alloeations 
.•  Type  of  Activity  in  Vietnam 
(in 


Search  2c  Destrcj 


Long  .Range 
Patrols 

Large 

Units 

TAOR  Patrols. 
Base  Defense,  etc. 

Total 

III  MAF,  US.MC 

15 

35 

50 

100 

US  Army  Vietnam 

8 

81 

11 

100 

Australian 

5C 

10 

, 40 

100 

On  large  sweeps  and  search-and-destroy  missions,  v:here  company-sized  and 
larger  units  are  the  tjxioal  msineuver  units  operating  setni-indepenier.tly  in 
the  field,  stealth  is  impossible.  Consequently,  in  over  8h^/o  of  the  fire 
fights  that  develop,  the  enemy  knowingly  and  willingly  seeks  or  accepts  the 
fight;  and  in  over  76^  there  is  a clear  indication  of  a planned,  premeditated 
surprise  of  our  forces  by  the  enemy.  Moreover,  large  sweeps  are  relatively^ 
unnroduct ive , viewed  either  in  terms  of  enemy  killed  and  captured  per  frienQl;y 
lost  or  in  tens  of  enemy  /billed  and  captured  per  friendly  battaJ.ion  per  month. 
And  permittir.g  the  VC/rAA  to  initiate  most  battles  must  be  far  better  for  their 
morale  than  is  hitting  them  out  of  the  blue  with  observed,  well-aimed  artillery 
and  air  strikes,  with  ambushes,  and  with  well-timed  reaction  forces.  The  dat^’ 
on,  tactical  initiative  was  discussed  in  the  May  SEA  Analysis  Report. 


Experimentation 'with  clandestine  patrols  in  the  past  several  months  has 
gone  far  enough  to  provide  a good  idea  of  i/hat  they  can  accomplish.  The 
most  comprehensive  data  now  available  relates  to  STIKGR.AY  and  other  operations 
by  the  Reconnaissance  units  of  the  III  MAF,  and  to  the  operations  of  the 
Australians . 


The  STIRGRA.”  procedure  is  to  infiltrate  and  extract  the  patrols  by 
helicopter,  usually  at  daux  or  dusk,  in  as  covert  a maneuver  as  possible. 

.They  move  frequently,  often  changing  position  every  day  both  at  dav.r.  and  at 
dusk,  avoiding  traii.=  ,.  stream  beds,  and  rid,ge  lines  -wherever  possible. 

Patrols  consist  sf  4 -cs  2C  men,  t^.-pically  lU  men,  from  one  of  the  Reson- 
naissance  units  -.•ith  the  III  These  men  receive  some  additional  training, 

* principally  to  r.'.ake  them  fom/ard  'Otner'/ers , able  to  call  for  supporting  fire. 

T Patrol  durations  are  5 to  da.y.t. 
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The  inforaation  available  ir.iioa^ei  “hat  half  or  n’.ore  of  the  patrols 
that  sight  enemy  troops  remain  ur.deteotei.  In  those  cases  v/here  they  call 
in  artillery  and  air  strikes,  htvev-r,  they  cannot  usually  remain  undetected 
for  long,  vnien  they,  have  gotten  into  firefights  it  has  almost  alvrays  been 
possible  to  extract  or  reinforce  the-  successfully;  generally  they  are 
extracted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  balance  of  initiative  is  completely 
different  with  these  patrols  from  what  it  is  on  large  sweeps . 

Small-Unit  Actions'  y 


No.  of  Avg.  Zn  Fr  En  Loss/  En  Loss/ 

Patrols  Patrol  Size  -CLA.  & Capt.  KIA  & MIA  Patrol  Fr  Loss 

9C0  25  1.1  36 


285  ‘ 20  .6*  l4 

^ Includes  Stingray  opns,  & recon.  battalion  patrols  on  named  operations. 

Includes  reaction  force  results. 

* Estim’ate 

The  Marine  Reconnaissance  operations  have  achieved  excellent  results 
by  going  with  extreme  stealth,  and  calling  in  artillery  and  air  strikes  on 
interesting  targets.  The  enemy/friendly  loss  ratio  is  36,  and  enemy  losses 
run  1.1  per  patrol.  Continuation  of  such  results  on  a large  scale  might  have 
devastating  effects  on  the  enemy. 

The  Australians  are  of  particular  inoerest  because  they  operate  largely 
in  Phuoc  Tuy  Province  as  an  independent  force,  providing  their  own  artillery 
support,  communications,  and  reaction  forces.  About  half  their  force  operates 
in  small  patrols,  often  ranging  far  ouo  of  reach  of  artillery  support,  v:hile 
the  other  half  stays  around  their  base  to  protect  it  and  to  provide  reaction 
forces.  Their  overall  results  look  good  in  terms  of  the  two  criteria: 
about  l4  enemy  killed  and  captured  per  friendly  lost,  and  about  .6  enemy 
killed  and  captured  per  patrol  (including  reaction  force  results). 

Also  of  interest  are  the  operations  of  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  101st 
Abn.  Division,  which  has  emphasized  covero  petrols  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  operations.  As  with  other  units,  a certain  proportion  of  its  force  is 
tied  up  in  TAOR  patrols  and  base  defense.  Of  one  remainder,  it  typically 
puts  out  half  its  force  on  covero  paorols  and  retains  the  rest  as  a 
reaction  force.  VThen  a patrol  turns  up  a large  enemy  force,  the  other 
patrols  become  part  of  the  reaction  fcrce  and  the  entire  force  of  one  or 
two  battalions  is  concentrated  around  the  enemy.  At  this  point  it  fights 
conventionally,  mailing  no  use  of  the  cut-: f-the-blue  bombardment  used  by 
the  STIITGRAY  patrols.  The  Brigade  has  gotten  mere  than  its.  share  of  big 
fights  this  'way,  and  achieved  a ratic  :f  enerry  killed  and  captured  to 
friendly  losses  of  more  than  1C  during  lAcb. 
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All  chase  rasulbs  ooverb  patrolu  are  3if;r.i.ficautly  supariur 

to  those  achieved  In  ccnver.t?.orial  operations  v/ith  hattalion-sized  and 
larger  forces.  These  lattar  have  had  a ratio  of  enemy  killed  a.'id  captLU’cd 
to  friendly  losses  of  6.7  and  have  killed  and  captured  the  enemy  ab  the  rate 
of  only  36  per  battalion  par  month.  It  is  reasonable  to  project,  vrith 
some  degradation,  the  results  of  a heavy  emphasis  on  covert  patrols  by 
■using  the  results  of  these  past  experiments.  In  the  projected  postua’s, 


Co.T.'oarison  of  Conventional  Search  and  Dastro.v 
And  Covert  3tnall~Unit  Operations 
(calendar 


Per  Battalion  Per  Month 
Enemy  US/f\^  ' 'Ratio  of  Enemy  Losses 
Losses  Losses  to  US/PVf  Losses 


l^rpical  Coffiat 
Group  Size 

STINGHAY  14 

1st  Bde.  101st  30/600 

Conventional  Opns.  140 

Possible  8 


ottt-of-the-blua  bombardment  would  be  used  of  ben’,  as  it  is  on  STINGRAY 
operations , but  reaction  forces  would  also  be  used  from  time  to  time  to 
explo.it  on  opportiuiity  to  mop  up  a large  enemy  force. 

Up  to  about  half  the  troops  in  each  maneuver  battalion  can  be  oommlttcd 
to  patrols  of  about  eight  men*  each  lasting  four  days,  with  about  one-fourth 
of  each  battalion  out  on  patrol  at  any  one  time  (twelve  to  fifteen  patrols 
out  at  a time).  This  would  imply  100  such  patrols  per  battalion  par  month 
(12  X 30  days  •F  4),  requiring  about  the  same  number  of  helicopter  sorties  for 


Although  the  Marines  use  patrols  as  small  as  four  men,  they  prefer 
a minimum  size  of  about  15  because  of  its  ability  to  hold  out 
against  a large  force.  Hovrever,  Mai'ine  data  shovf  that  larger  patrols 
get  poorer  overall  results,  probably  because  they  are  more  easily 
detected.  Moreover,  the  larger  unit  has  that  many  more  men  to 
become  casualties  when  they  are  discovered,  Ihe  Special  Forces  Delta 
teams  are  almost  alvrays  eight  men,  the  minimum  group  size  that  can 
continue  to  function  vhsn  one  of  them  is  vraimdod  or  injured.  Cutting 
the  patrol  size  from  I6  to  8 ab  least  doubles  the  number  of  lucrative 
slghtl;’..rs  because  it  permits  having  tvfice  as  many  patrols.  We  do  not 
yet  have  con^rohonsive  ■■’ata  on  the  Delta  teams,  but  the  small  sample 
of  data  novr  available  indicates  that  the  concept  vrorks;  the  ascreb 
for  the  small  grourj  is  quick  cxtrao-t.ion  when  things  get  hot. 
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both  patrols  and  reaction  forces  as  she;.-  use  r.c.',:.  Because  of  their  shift  to 
HD,  their  scarcity  of  airlift,  and  sc  :r. , battalions  are  assurced  to 

put  out  only  26  patrols  per  month  and  no  net  half  the  results  per  patrol. 

The  assumed  results  are  one  enemy  less  per  patrol  for  the  US/fIT  units  and 
.5  enemy  losses  per  patrol  for  the  AHM:  "units . This  vrould  imply  100  enemy 
■losses  per  U.S.  battalion  per  month,  (including  reaction  force  results),  or 
•about  triple  the  present  results  for  large-unit  operations.  This  expectation 
is  supported  by  the  USMC  results  vhich  have  been  1.1  enemy  per  patrol 
without  the  reaction  force  results. 


Poaalble  Results  frem  Sxnar.slcn  of  Small-Unit  Actions 


I<tvr. 

Bns. 

Patrols 
Per  Month 
Per  Bn. 

Total 

Patrols 

In  Losses 
Per  Patrol 

Total 

Enemy  Losses 
Per  Month 

us/fw 

90 

100 

9,000 

1.0 

9,000 

ARVN 

154 

26 

4,000 

.5 

2,000 

Total 

244 

53 

13,000 

.3 

11,000 

The  patrols  alone  imply  a increase  over  the  current  total  mionthly  rate 
fJan-May  1967)  of  about  78OO  enemy  losses.  Ln  addition  PF/RF  forces,  aircraft, 
and  other  soui’oes  should  raise  enem;.-  losses  further. 


Inasmuch  as  US/FW  small-unit  operations  have  produced  enemy  losses 
ranging  from  ten  to  almost  forty  times  the  friendly  losses,  compared  to  a 
ratio  of  less  than  seven  for  battalion-sized  operations,  it  can, be  expected 
that  a shift  to  major  enphasis  on  snail-unit  operations  would  bring  about  a 
decline,  or  at  worst  no  increase,  in  friendly  losses. 
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Comments  h3,ve  been  reseived  from  the  Army  Staff  (ODCSOPB)  in 
rebuttal  to  the  June  196?  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  report  itom 
(page  1^1 ),  which  stated  that  increased  small  unit  operations  could 
increase  the  ratio  of  enemy  KIA/fricndly  KIA, 

Comments  received  are  as  follov/s. 


"The  referenced  report  contains  an  analysis  (pages  14-17)  of  largo 
ui, it  operations  versus  long  range  (clandsatine)  patrols.  The  analysis 
conoludea,  "Available  data  suggests  that  at  least  a hOfo  increase  in 
eneay  KIA  per  month  could  be  achieved  with  no  increase  in  friendly  losses 
if  W0  increased  our  use  of  small  unit  operations."  Small  unit  operations 
in  this  case  refer  to  small,  clandestine,  long  range  patrols  in  enemy 
infep'tad  areas.  IVhlle  this  analysis  may  be  valid  within  the  pareuieters 
established,  I believe  that  a review  of  large  unit  operations,  to  Include 
their  purposes  and  relation  to  our  objectives  in  RVN,  would  provide  back- 
ground for  a more  complete  appreciation  of  the  subject. 

"l^arge  unit  operations  In  RVN  are  designed,  to  support  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objective,  to  defeat  the  VC  and  NVA  forces  In  SVN  and  force 
the  withdrawal  of  NVA  forces.  By  conducting  large-stiale,  sustained, 
offonsiV':-),  operations  (one  or  more  battalions)  against  enemy  main  forces 
and  b.aar'!  'ureas,  US  forces  seize  the  initiative  from  the  enemy,  inflict 
heavy  casualties  on  enemy  units,  and  disrupt  his  organization  and  plans 
for  strategic  and  local  activities.  In  this  role,  US  forces  indirectly 
support  another  objective,  to  extend  GVN  dominion,  direction  and  control 
over  SVN,  be  relieving  pressure  exerted  by  enemy  main  force  units. 

Invasion  of  the  enemy  base  areas  causeu  the  enemy  to  face  serious 
logistical  problems.  These  operations  yield  surprisingly  large  amounts  of 
food  stuff  and  equipage,  lover  his  morale,  and  develop  intelligence  of 
great  importance  to  the  allied  effort.  Generally,  the  longer  or  more 
often  U3  troops  operate,  in  force,  in  a particular  area,  the  greater 
the  enemy's  difficulty  in  reorganizing  his  forces  and  regaining  control  of 
that  area.  Captured  ensm;,'  documents  reveal  pltins  for  tying  down  US  forces 
in  local  security  roles  to  prevent  large-scale  offensive  operations  vrhich 
are  evidently  greatly  feared.  The  present  etitircy  activity  and  threat 
demands  that  friendly  forces  devote  a large  effort  to  the  defeat  or,  at 
least  containment,  of  the  enemy's  main. forces  and  the  neutralization  of  his 
base  areas.  The  enemy  main  forces  are  capable  of  massing  to  disrupt  RD 
efforts  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  show  some  progress.  The  enemy  has 
base  areas  in  which  he  can  train  hln  furens,  rest  and  refurbish  his  units, 
tend  his  wounded,  devei-or,  •a;'.!  rehearse  his  plans,  and  build  up  his  store 
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of  supplies.  As  long  as  these  ccniitisr.;  ^:vis-c.  it  is  most  important  that 
sustained,  large  scale,  offensive  opera" i'.r.s,  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy  main  forces  and  their  base  areas,  be  conducted. 

As  an  integral  part  of  these  large  ur.it  operations,  long  range 
patrols  are  in  fact  used  extensively  both  prior  to  and  during  the  large 
unit  operations.  The  importance  and  necessity  of  these  patrols  is 
recognized,  not  as  a replacement  for,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  large 
unit  operations.  Current  activities  in  pertaining  to  the  long  reinge 
patrol  projects  include  the  following: 

1.  The  RECONDO  School  operated  by  US  Army  Special  Forces  personnel 
at  Nha  Trang  trains  approximatelj-  120  US  personnel  each  month.  These 

•personnel  return  to  their  units  and  are  organized  to  conduct  long  range 
patrols.  The  patrols  consist  of  five  to  twelve  men  and  are  normally  out 
from  three  to  five  days,  patrolling  to  the  limits  of  the  parent  unit's 
designated  area  of  operation. 

2.  The  Mobile  Guerrilla  Cccroanies  are  composed  of  150  Vietnamese 
and  each  one  is  directed  by  a USA3F  ”A*‘  detachment.  There  are  two  of 
these  units  assigned  to  each  Corps  Tactical  Zone.  They  conduct  missions 
of  30  to  60  days  duration  in  VC/fIVA  controlled  areas  and  are  resupplied 

by  air  drop  from  fixed  wing  aircraft.  The  companies  rely  on  friendly 
air  for  support. 

3.  Project  Delta  has  authorized  assets  which  include  sixteen 
reconnaissance  teams,  eig’-.t  "Road  Runner"  teams  and  one  Vietnamese  air- 
borne ranger  battalion,  j'here  sxe  93  USAS?  personnel  authorized  for 
Project  Delta.  These  assets  provide  a long  range  reconnaissance  and 
interdiction  capability  to  I and  IV  CIZs. 

U.  Project  Omega  and  Project  Sigma  provide  the  same  support  . 
in  II  and  III  CTZs,  respectively,  as  Project  Delta  does  in  I end  IV  CTZs. 

Each  project  has  eight  reconnaissance  teams,  four  "Road  Runner"  teams, 
three  Mike  Porce  (reaction  force)  companies,  and  one  camp  security 
company.  78  USASF  personnel  ire  authorized  for  each  project. 

5.  Action  has  been  initiated  -co  add  834  spaces  to  the  US  Army 
ceiling  to  accommodate  the  recognized  divisional  and  separate  brigade 
long  range  patrol  requirements. 

6.  Tactics  and  techniques  very  similar  to  those  outlined  on  page 
16  of  the  referenced  report  are  being  used  in  II  and  III  CTZs  when  and 
where  the  situation  and  terrain  call  fer  such  tactics.  Examples  of  this 
are  the  operations  habitually  conducted  by  the  kth  Infantry  Division  in  the 
Kontum-Pleiku  western  border  area  and  the  25th  Infantry  Division  in  I-iau 
Nghia  Province . 


HOimEHTI/lL 


"in  order  to  moke  future  analyeec  on  this  subject  more  comprehensive 
and  complete,  I suggest  you  consider  the  forogoing  remarks  and  the 
following  additional  factors. 

1.  Since  it  is  often  impossible  for  a long  range  patrol  to 
determine  the  exact  size  of  a located  enemy  force,  it  is  not  only 
difficult  to  acoirately  assess  casualties  incurred  toy  "out -of -the -blue 
toombardaent",  but  no  determination  can  be  made  as  to  the  "real"  affects 
of  the  bombardment  on  the  enemy  in  terms  of  lasting  damage  to  his  base 
and  supply  areas  and,  of  prime  Importance,  the  effect  of  these  efforts 
towards  providing  security  for  the  GVN  RD  program. 

2.  In  attempting  to  execute  a concept  of  small -unit  patrols, 
such  as  suggested,  there  is  a point  beyond  which  sufficient  artillery  and 
air  is  not  available  for  support.  This  becomes  critical  since  the  concept 
depends  upon  timely  artillery  and  air  support  in  order  for  them  to  accom- 
plish their  mission  or  for  survival. 

3.  A primary  difference  between  the  "out-of-the-blue  bombardment" 
used  by  the  STIKORAY  patrols  and  normal  preparatory  fires  used  by  US  Ainiy 
forces  Is  that  the  preparatory  fires  are  immediately  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  sizeable  forces  into  the  area.  Although  these  forces 

are  exjposed  to  enemy  fires  and  the  kill  ratio  may  change,  the  significant 
advantages  accrued  from' the  largo  unit  operations  must  be  considered. 

4.  While  attrition  is  one  meens,  of  measuring  forces  activity, 
it  is  not  conclusive  iu  determining  status  of  progress.  The  enemy 
considers  the  human  life  as  the  heapest  commodity  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  total  impact  of  our  operations  on  the  enemy,  security  of  the  population, 
and  control  of  surface  lines  of  communications  are  more  valid  yardsticks." 
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/ In  the  July  issue  of  SEA  An-lys 

/ ODCSOPS  on  a June  article,  "Long  ?.a 

I In  this  issue  we  present  a repl^/  to 

rebuttal  to  the  reply. 


s F.eporb  ve  published  coriraents  by  USA 
e Patrols  versus  Search-and-Destroy, " 
hese  cornnents,  and  DCSOPS  presents  its 


ODCSOPS  made  3 pojints  in  its  rebuttal:  first,  that  "it  is  most  important 
that  sustained,  large  scale,  offensive  operations,  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy  main  forces  and  their  base  areas  be  conducted;"  second,  that 
"long  range  patrols  are  in  fact  used  extensively  both  prior  to  and  during 
large  unit  operations;"  and  third,  that  other  factors  than  enemy  killed 
must  be  considered,  such  as  security  i'or  the  RD  program,  and  the 
availability  of  artillery  and  air. 


Several  of  the  ODCSOPS  assertions  are  well-documented  and  unquestionably 
correct.  For  exaarple,  it  is  true  that  our  forces  already  use  long  range 
patrols.  However,  neither  the  I-larines  of  the  III  MAP  nor  the  U.S.  Array  in 
Vietnam  use  more  than  an  average  of  10-;^  of  their  maneuver  battalion  strength 
in  the  field  for  such  patrols . The  issue  is  not  Whether  to  conduct  such 
patrols,  but  how  many.  The  thrust  of  the  PA.TH0I5  article  vras  that  the 
proportion  should  be  increased  to  something  like  30fo  of  the  maneuver 
* battalion  strength. 

We  agree  further  with  ODCSOPS  that  security  in  the  populated  areas,  pro- 
tection of  log's,  and  so  on  are  the  important  objectives,  not  merely  killing 
VC/NVA  troops.  Analysis  of  the  mcde  of  operations  that  contributes  most  to 

these  ©bjeetives  hsie  net  eeme  t©  ©y?  s^teatisn.  Ylsmv§f,  the  analysis  ©f 
tactical  initiative  suggests  that  patrols  would  do  at  least  as  well  as 
sweeps  in  serving  these  other  objectives. 

* 

Would  the ’patrols  run  short  of  air  or  artillery  support?  \<Je  think  not. 
The  helicopter  support  required  for  the  present  pace  of  large-scale 'bperations 
would  also  support  a strategy  of  increased  patrolling  combined  with  use  of 
large  reserves  against  identified  enemy  units.  Last  month's  paper,  "Air. 
and  Artillery  Strikes  Other  Than  Close  Support"  showed  that  less  than  13% 
of  our  tactical -air  and  artillery  are  required  at-present  t«- swpport-'troopa- 
In  contact t One  of  the  main  advantases  of  expanded  uee  of  covert  long 
range  patrele  would'  be  eA  increased  effectivsnees  for  artillery  and  air 
strikes  now  used  in  unobserved  strikes.  Some  changes  in  the  deployment  and 
operating  patterns  of  artillery  might  be  needed  to  provide  mere  coverage, 
but  no  increase  in  artillery  should  be  needed.  • 

• ^ , I 

Ik 

Advocates  of  large  operations  assert  that  they  "seize  the  initiative 
^ f rom  the  enemy,  inflict  hea,vy  casual’cies  on  enemy  units,  and  disrupt  his 

organization  and  plans  Invasion  of  the  enemy  base’  areas  causes  the 

enemy  to  face  serious  logistical  problems."  The  contention  of  the  PATROLS 
article  is  that  increased  patrolling  car.  achieve'  these  objectives  better. 

It  estimated  that  the  use  of  patrols  -..•ould  increase  enemj''  casualties  from 
all  causes  by  40^;  those  due  to  U.S.  reso’..;rce3  now  used  in  major  operations- 
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would  tripl'i.  The  i'iiV/er  the  enemy  unit  attenmtint;;  penetration  of  a 
patrolled  ar-j'i.,  the  more  davastatina  its  casualties  wo'.).!.-!  be,  particularly 
if  our  reaction  forces  mopped  up  the  shocked  remnants  hit  "out  of  the  blue" 
by  precise  ju’tillery  a;id  air.  Increased  patt’olling  should  inflict  heavier 
enemy  casualties,  disrupt  his  organization  and  plans,  and  increase  the 
flow  of  reliable,  timely  intelligence  on  enemy  movement.  It  might  mean 
less  captured  materiel,  tut  the  tonnages  we  claim  to  capture  are  loss  than 
25ri  of  his  estimated  logistic  requirement,  and  field  estimates  say  that 
the  enemy  can  i'ceenstitute  many  base  areas  in  a month  or  less. 


Furthermore,  our  large  operations  may  seem  to  seize  the  strategic  initi- 
ative but  do  not  seize  the  tactical  Initiative  from  the  enemy.  Our 
paper,  "The  Strategy  of  Attrition,"  in  the  May  issue  of  this  publication, 
showed  that  tha  enramj'  fights  at  times  and  places  of  his  own  choosing  in 
of  the  battles.  The  airlift  milling  around  our  landing  zones,  the 
ponderous  and  noisy  movement  of  our  infantry,  and  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  ai’tlllery  all  around  then  make  their  whereabouts  obvious  for  a thousand 
yards  or  more  in  every  direction.  Moreover,  tha , mine  and  booby  trap  threat 
forces  them  to  nova  slowly  and  prevents  ground  pursuit  of  tha  fleeing 
enemy  who  knows  where  his  nines  and  traps  are.  The  enemy  nearly  always 
knows  tha  whereabouts  of  our  units  in  the  field,  and  can  move  in  front 
of,  behind,  end  through  our  lines  while  watching  for  the  right  tactical 
moment  to  attack. 


Nevertheless,  the  strategic  effects  of  using  more  small covert  patrols 
ere  not  obvious.  The  effects  vrould  depend  on  how  such  patrols  were  deployed, 
used,  and  Integrated  with  the  operation  of  reserve/reaction  forces.  How  to 
do  It  right  can  be  determined  only  by  analysis  and  experimentation  in  the 
field,  by  people  close  to  the  action  and  responsible  for  its  resultr  ■ But 
the  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  the  right  way  to  go. 


ODCSOPS  REBUTTAL  TO  ABOVE  COMMENTS 


There  are  no  doubt  many  Instances  in  South  Vietnam  where  Increased 
patrolling  would  be  advantageous.  The  amount  of  patrolling  to  bo  accomplished 
is  being  reviewed  continuously  by  each  commander  on  the  ground,  in  light 
of  the  situation  confronting  him.  In  so  doing,  he  must  consider  the  tasks 
that  are  to  be  accomplished  by  his  unit;  the  enemy's  activities,  aims, 
and  capabilities;  the  battleground  on  which  his  unit  will  be  employed;  and 
the  forces  and  tools  he  has  available.  Since  the  situation  varies  from  one 
CTZ  to  another,  and  from  one  province  to  another,  it  is  not  militarily 
prudent  or  desirable  to  increase  pacrolling  arbitrarily  across  the  board 
without  considering  these  factors. 
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For  example,  in  the  vlclniLv  ci  the  DM^  in  1 Corps  where  the  enemy 
prosontly  appears  to  be  patting  forth  his  greatest  effort,  he  is  placing 
more  emphasis  on  conventional  type  eperations  by  NVA  forces  than  on  guerrilla 
warfare.  Here  the  long  range  pntr->ls  nace.ssary  to  locate  the  relatively 
concentrated  enemy  forces  in  the  sparsely  populated  jungle  covered  mountains 
are  fewer  than  those  required  in  other  areas,  fha  enemy  attempts  to 
avoid  contact  with  our  reaction  forces  in  this  area,  just  as  he  does  elee- 
^vhere  in  SVN.  However,  the  roqulremenC  for  long  range  patrols  Is  not 
as  great  since  contact  can  be  maintained  more  readily  by  more  conventional 
patrolling.  Further,  if  50*/i  of  the  ground  combat  force  were  committed  to 
patrolling,  the  reaction  force  may  not  be  large  enough  to  handle  all  enemy 
forces  located,  which  could  result  in  an  excessive  number  of  casualties. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  western  border  provinces  in  II  Corps  and 
in  Tay  Ninh  and  Hau  Nghia  Provinces  in  Til  Corps,  enemy  forces  are  fewer 
and  relatively  dispersed.  The  emphasis  is  on  guerrilla  rather  than 
conventional  type  operations.  Therefore,  a greater  percentage  of  our 
maneuver  battalion  strength  can  be  employed  In  long  range  patrols  to 
locate  the  enemy  forces.  In  this  esse,  a smaller  reaction  force  would 
still  bo  large  enough  to  complete  the  destruction  of  all  enemy  fornes 
our  patrols  may  locate. 

Another  problem  to  be  considered  Is  that  of  providing  close  and 
continuous  air  and  artillery  support  to  approximately  3,700  ten  man 
patrols  (507,  of  U.S.  maneuver  battalion  strength)  operating  at  any  given 
time.  Either  the  support  elements  would  be  fragmented  to  the  extent  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  provide  the  volume  of  fire  or  air  support  required 
when  lucrative  targets  are  located,  or  some  p.<itrols  would  be  denied  this 
support  altogether.  Fragmentation  of  these  support  units  would  result  In 
the  requirement  for  additional  control  personnel,  equipment,  and  security 
measures. 


In  summary,  long  range  patrols  ere  presently  being  used  extensively 
in  conjunction  with  large  unit  operations,  particularly  in  the  11  and  111 
Corps.  Etr-phasla  is  being  placed  on  the  increased  use  of  such  patrols  when 
and  where  the.  tactical  situation  calls  for  such  tactics.  However,  there 
is  no  requirement  that  the  number  of  patrols  consist  of  a specific 
percentage  of  a unit's  strength.  In  the  final  analysis,  only  the 
cunmander  on  the  ground,  considering  the  varying  environmental  factors 
mentioned  above,  can  make  the  final  decision  regarding  the  amount  and  ' 
degree  of  patrolling  co  be  accomplished  in  a given  situation. 
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To  ja.la  .inc':-  Ih-.:  MiliiUary  sbrateci^--:  '.'t'  eti'inv'  fri.eiidiy 

forCi  c,  .in  Li'inv.h  '.'i.-.'i-^riLan)  v.-j  have  compared.  Wie  VG/irv'A  abratogy, 

oxpreoaod  in  General  "ri.ap'a  Septemher  19&7  art.l.c.Te  "dig  V.’.ctoiy,  Big  Taak," 
with  allitv.l  strategy,  prtreent^d  in  the  US/RVNAF  combi ntjrl  ca’iipaigii  p.lans. 

We  realise  t.he  periln  of  inf'irring  enemy  strategy  from  a sing.Le  document 
v/hlch  incorpo'-'ates  plan,  exhortation  and  propaganda.  However,  the  insight 
gained  from  such  a comparison  may  help  ua  understand  the  meaning  of  major 
milit.a‘ry  engagements  in  hVN  during  the  next  few  months. 

VC/lTVA  Strategy 

General  Giap  presents  three  North  Vietnameae  objectives;  "to  protect 
the  North,  liberate  the  South,  and  proceed  toward  reuniting  the  country." 

He  bases  his  strategy  on  an  analysis  of  the  U.S.  global  position  and  North 
Vietnam's  international  position.  Within  this  context,  he  cons.iderD  the 
ways  to  achieve  his  objectives.  Vfe  i.gnore  all  but  the  "liberatiorl' of  the 
South . 

To  liberate  the  South,  Giap  proposes  to  defeat  tilled  military  forces. 
Americans  are  seen  as  his  mo.‘jt  important  enemy.  He  states  that  the  VC/NVA 
have  already  defeated  the  American  counterinsurgency  strategy  (since  US 
forces  had  to  be  conmitted  on  a limited  war  scale),  and  have  repeatedly 
defeated  US  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  He  concludes  that  the  tactical  and 
trategic  Initiative  belong  with  the  Viet  Cong. 

To  maintain  VC/NVA  momentutii , Giap  seeks  to  lure  US  forces  to  the 
periphery  of  Vietnam  in  order  to  disperse  them  and  draw  them  away  from 
populated  areas.  He  believes  that  the  vacuum  left  by  US  forces  moving 
outward  to  fight  VC/NVA  main  force  units  (in  battles  sucli  as  those  at 
Loc  Ninii,  Dak  To,  and  the  DMZ)  presents  significant  tactical  opportunities 
to  local  and  regional  forces  operating  in  the  populated  areas  of  SVN. 

Giap  would  reinforce  these  local  forces  with  small  elite  strike  units  vrho 
would  operate  against  military  bases  and  disrupt  GVN  attempts  to  establish 
security. 

Giap  does  not  develop  a strategy  aimed  specifically  against  HVKAi' 
forces.  He  simply  dismisses  them  and  the  GVN  as  ineffective.  He  notes 
that  the  RVNAF's  principal  role  is  to  provide  security  for  pacification, and 
asserts  that  the  GVN  only  serves  as  a political  buttress  for  the  Americans. 
All  the  same,  his  strateg;  concentrating  the  main  thrust  of  his  effort 
in  the  populated  areas  implicitly  calls  for  the  destruction  or  noutralizatio.n 
of  RVNAP  fo.rces. 

Giup  consiaers  his  strategy  sound  because  he  thinks  that  global 
commitments  prevent  the  US  from  deploying  significant  numbers  of  additional 
US  troop,  to  South  Vietnam.  He  states  that  a "peop.le's  war"  which 
m-.hilizcs  all  possible  forces  will  triumph  over  the  US  limited  war  strategy. 
Glfl.p  further  considers  the  strategy  doomed  because  the  Americans  have  been 
denii-d  the  bl.itzkrieg  victory  essential  to  that  strategy  and  novr  find 
themselves  engaged  in  ,a  protracted  war. 
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Allied  Sti-atepy 

The  MACV  staff  and  the  ARViT  Join"  iht-r.eral  Staff  develop  an  annual 
Combined  Campaien  Plan  v;hich  Is^ys  out  a;rr.cn  strategy  against  the 
YC/MA  in  South  Vietnam.  The  19oS  plan-  AS  1^3-  states  that  the  general 
objectives  of  military  operations  are  t:  defeat  the  VC/KVA  forces  and 
extend  GVN  control  throughout  South  Viet' am.  The  plan  defines  military 
tasks,  establishes  goals  to  be  achieved,  assigns  responsibility  for  the 
tasks  to  specific  forces,  and  establishes  priority  for  operations  in 
specific  locations. 

Military  tasks  fall  into  three  categories.  First,  containment  or 
anti-invasion  forces  prevent  major  incursions  into  SVN;  US  forces  have 
this  responsibility  in  I,  II  and  III  Corps.  Seoo.nd,  offensive  forces 
pressure  VC/NVA  main  forces  asid  base  areas;  j'S/FiCAF  forces,  assisted  by 
ARVN  units,  cai‘ry  out  this  mission  in  I,  II  and  III  Corps.  Third,  security 
forces  protect  the  people,  selected  territory,  and  critical  installations 
behind  the  shield  formed  by  US  operations;  this  is  the  principal  mission 
of  the  RVIIAF  in  I,  II  and  III  Corps.  In  Fv  Corps,  RVNAP  forces  carry  out 
all  three  missions. 

The  primary  assignment  of  US  forces  to  defend  Vietnam  against  the 
external  threat  and  to  fight  VC/ITVA  main  force  units  vrithin  South  Vietnam 
continues  the  roles  and  missions  assigned  in  the  1967  plan  (AB  IU2). 

The  1967  assignments  gave  rise  to  US  operations  generally  on  the  periphery 
of  the  area  given  priority  for  military  operations  (Map  l).  The  1968 
plan  enlarges  the  priority  military  operations  aireas  to  include  sparsely 
populated  areas  adjacent  to  the  SVTI  border  in  I,  II  smd  III  Corps  (Map  2). 
This  implicitly. commits  US  forces  to  operate,  as  a rule,  further  from 
populated  areas  then  they  did  in  1967- 

Opposing  Strategies 

Giap  identifies  areas  along  the  border  of  South  Vietnam  as  the  places 
where  the  VC/NVN  can  expect  to  fight  on  favorable  terms;  these  areas 
correspond  well  with  the  border  areas  emphasized  in  the  MA,CV/JCS  plan. 

Both  US/R^/NAF  and  VC/KVA  have  bases  near  the  borders  which  they  probably 
would  defend.  Both  sides  are  likely  to  attack  each  other's  bases.  These 
factors  all  indicate  that  the  biggest  battles  in  1968  will  take  place  in 
the  border  provinces  of  South  Vietnam.  Fne  unanswered  question  is:  VJhat 
are  the  costs  of  engagement  there,  for  each  side,  in  terms  of  casualties, 
materiel,  and  foregone  opportunities? 

Choosing  this  particular  battleground  for  the  contest  between  battalion 
size  units  offers  advantages  to  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  US/RVRAF 
keeps  VC/NVA  main  forces  at  a safe  distance  from  population  centers, 
affording  them  additional  sec\irity.  On  uhe  other  hand,  Giap  expects  such 
battles  to  further  disperse  US  forces,  thereby  reducing  forces  available 
to  protect  populated  areas  and  preventing  concerted  large  caii5)aigns.  The 
question  is  who  can  turn  the  "dispersal"  of  US  combat  troops  to  advantage. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  answer  will  have  to  be  found  in  the  populated 
areas  vrhere  Giap  plans  to  challenge  E‘.“AJ  forces  wi-ch  intensive  guerrilla 
warfare . 

Best  Available  Col 
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1968  MILIMY  ^IPATFaY  III  ZVAi  ATtf-lY  STAFIT  COIWr.MTG 
Summary 

Our  December  article  on  "I968  Military  Stratcey  in  SVN"  Indicated  that 
both  US/GVI!  and  VC/l'iVf\  strategies  call  for  most  big  battles  of  .1968  to  be  in 
the  border  provinces;  and  that  Cllnp  expects  the  resulting  "dispersal"  of  US 
forces  to  give  the  VC  new  guerrilla  warfare  opportunities  in  the  populated 
areas  of  SV'l. 


In  the  foUov/lng  comments  CDGSOPS  stresses  some  advantnge)E  nocruing  to 
friendly  forces  in  combating  the  VC/NVA  near  the  SVN  frontiors.  Hovrever,  a 
new  Marine  Corps  study  on  1 Corps  finds  that  the  enemy  also  reaps  some  bene- 
fits by  fighting  at  the  borders.  We  compare  Marine  experience  with  the 
ODCSOra  expectation  of  US  gains  and  conclude  that  a harder  look  is  needed 
fast.  Some  means  must  be  found  to  prevent  the  VC/NVA  from  disrupting’  paci- 
fication vrhlle  friendly  forces  fight  on  the  frontiers. 

The  ODCSOPS  comments  are  as  follows: 


"The  referenced  report  contains  a study  which  briefly  "ompared 
'the  VC/irVA  strategy,  expressed  in  General  Giap's  Scptembei  1967  . 
article,  'Big  Victory,  Big  Tush',  with  allied  strategy,  presented 
in  the  US/R’/!IAF  combined  campaign  plans.'  This  is  an  interesting 
study,  yet  1 suspect  thiat  its  frame  of  referenuo  tends  to  lure  th'i 
analyst  and  the  reader  to  over-simplify  the  strategic  equation, 

A common  pitfoll  in  using  a document,  such  us  Genoral  Clap's  article, 
Is  that  is  is  purposely  misleading.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  meaningful  concepts  and  strategy  from  propaganda.  Obviously, 
the  Oiap  article  was  released  for  worldwide  distribution  in  an 
effort  +"0  influence  the  thlnlting  and  actions  of  a variety  of  people. 

Your  study  concludes  that  'the  biggest  battles  in  I968  will 
take  place  in  the  border  provinces  of  South  VlotnaJit.  The  unanswered 
queebion  is:  what  ore  the  costs  of  engagement  there,  for  each  side, 
in  terns  of  casuaJ.'cles,  materiel,  and  foregone  opportunities?'  Thus, 
one  is  led  to  the  view  that  the  Giap  'border  strategy'  diaperees  the 
US  coiiibat  troops  and  if  ve  ore  to  turn  this  'dispersal'  to  advantage 
we  will  have  to  find  the  answer  'in  the  populated  ureas  where  Giap 
plans  to  challenge  R\'NAJ*’  forces  ...Ith  intensive  guerrilla  vrarefaro.* 

I suggest  that  there  is  another  side  of  the  coin  and  I commend 
it  to  yoOT  analyst.  There  are  a number  of  advantages  in  combating 
thj  en^my  forces  near  the  bo.i\lcrs  which  deserve  conulderatlon  with 
"eupeot  to  the  above  question , 
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a.  It  is  prefc-rabiG  -.c  Gr-gagc  the  enemy  in  impopulated 
terrain  *'here  friendli'  forces  car.  apply  more  freely  their  superior 
firepower . 

b.  By  fighting  the  eneny  .near  the  border,  our  forces  pre- 
vent him  from  getting  a,t  potential  sources  of  food  'in  country'  and 
also  limit  his  maneuver  room. 

c.  It  takes  much  longer  and  costs  more  casualties  (parti- 
cularly civilian  casualties)  to  defeat  the  enemy  forces  once  they 
have  become  entrenched  in  the  pcpiilated  areas.  As  an  example,  the 
25th  US  Infantry  Division,  in  searching  out  aJid  destroying  enemy 
forces  in  Hau  Kghia  and  nearby  pro’mnces  during  the  period  11  May 
to  7 December  1967j  suffered  32^  -‘ILA.  while  killing  1,686  enemy. 

These  figures  are  very  close  to  the  comparative  casualties  in  the 
recent  Dak  To  fighting.  Ho'vever,  the  fighting  around  Hau  Nghia 
kept  an  entire  division  tied  do'.v-n  for  seven  months  while  Dak  To 
took  three  vreeks. 

d.  There  are  no  local  "C  forces  and  guerrillas  near  the 
borders  on  which  the  NVA  forces  can  rely  for  sorely  needed  assistance. 

e.  'When  our  forces  engage  the  enemy  near  the  border,  they 

often  frustrate  his  plans  and  force  Iiim  to  fight  before  he  is  fully 

organized  and  can  inflict  damage. 

. ..  ^ 

f . There  is  no  need  to  maintain  large  friendly  forces  con- 
stantly in  the  border  area  end  dispersal  is  not  primarily  the  result 
as  has  been  suggested,  vrnen  a large  battle  takes  shape,  friendly 
forces  may  be  diverted  quickly  to  the  area  and  rapidly  returned  to 
missions  supporting  pacification  more  directly  following  the  battle. 
This  is  the  plus  of  air  nobility. 

g.  By  engaging  the  enery  at  the  borders,  our  forces  expose 
the  fact  that  he  is  making  tacoical  use  of  sanctuaries  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  in  flagrant  violation  cz"  these  countries'  neutrality." 


SEAPRO  Comment 

The  Giap  article  is,  indeed,  a prcpaga-nda  document.  But  it  provides  a 
reasonable  jxcint  of  departure  since  the  communists  tend  to  integrate  strategy 
and  propaganda.  Moreover,  a recent  U.  3.  Marine  Corps  studyi/  tends  to  con- 
firm Clap's  position.  It  states  that  zhe  enemy  considers  the  survival  of  his 
guerrilla  Infrastructure  in  SVII  to  be  ':lz  most  critical  concern,  overshadowing 

1/  U.  S.  Marine  Force.s  in  Vietnam  - March  l^od-Seqtember  1967?  Historical 
Summary , FMF-PAC,  undated,  pp  3-10  and  — 51* 
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tho  voliuns  o:'  hia  casu'^ltioa.  Ha  therefore  v/ishce  to  di’av;  US  forcfiS  av;.'j.y  from 
. populated  ar^as  Into  the  rough  terrain  near  his  border  aanctuarles  (as  he  did 
in  the  DMZ  fighting).  Some  of  the  Marine  comments  ai’c: 

"The  enemj''  exhibited  that  he  recognised  that  cngagoinents  in 
the  mountains,  such  as  those  near  the  DMZ,  provided  him  a double 
bonus.  They  drev;  free  world  forces  av/ay  from  operations  support- 
ing the  pacification  effort,  while  they  offered  the  enemy  combat 
under  conditions  more  favorable  than  those  in  the  lowlands.  Com- 
bat in  the  highlands  gave  the  enemy  shorter  supply  Unas,  from  his 
caches  in  the  rugged  mountain  regions  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
and  Luc,-,  and  thus  helped  ease  the  strain  generated  by  our  air 
interdiction  campaign.  And  combat  near  the  DMZ  and  Laos  offered 
the  enemy  nearby  havens.,  seXe  from  ground  attack,  to  which  he 
could  retire  when  pressed.  In  those  sanctuaries  he  could  also  set 
up  long  range  artillery  and  rocket  positions  to  harass  and  attrlt 
forces  inside  RVN. 

The  thick  ^iungle  cover  and  rugged  terrain  of  the  mountains 
tended  to  degrade  the  effectiveness  of  Free  World  forces'  support- 
ing weapons  and,  at  the  same  time,  favored  the  enemy's  ability  to 
ambush,  d^ifend  briefly  and  withdraw.  Finally,  his  defeats,  suffered 
^ in  the  unpopulated  hinterland,  resulted  in  no  direct  losses  in  con- 

trol of  the  population  many  miles  away. 

The  enemy's  major  military  operations  aimed  at  the  more  popu- 
lous areas  brought  his  troops  out  of  the  remote  highlands  and  into 
relatively  open  terrain.  The  enemy's  supply  lines  were  etrcitchad, 
he  was  forced  to  expose  his  movements  to  the  growing  number  of  pea- 
sants who  were  willing  to  report  them  to  the  free  world  side,  and 
his  large  attacks  near  the  coast  moved  him  for  away  from  his  hiding 
places  in  the  highlands.  At  the  same  time,  Free  World  forces  were 
able  to  bring  their  supporting  arms  to  bear  most  effectively.  The 
most  significant  aspect  of  operations  in  the  coastal  plain,  however, 
vras  the  absence  of  a privileged  sanctuary,  such  as  North  Vietnam, 
to  which  he  could  retire  vrhen  he  felt  the  need.  The  result  was  that 
enemy  attacks  in  the  lowlands  were  invariably  failures,  and  these 
failures  were  evident  to  the  Vietnamese  population  among  v;hom  he 
had  fabricated  his  mystique  of  invincibility," 

The  contrast  between  USMC  and  the  Army  staff  comments  indicates  1:ho 
need  for  a better  ansv/er  as  to  vfho  benefits  most  from  border  fights.  Only 
the  commander  In  the  field  can  maLcc  the  final  decision.  Wo  hope  to  cast  more 
light  on  the  subject  in  the  future.  At  present,  some  of  the  factors  which 
seem  relevant  are  dl.soussed  below,  using  the  Army  staff  comments  as  a guide. 
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* The  Army  staff  states  that  i"  ia  preferable  "to  engage  the  enemy  in 
unpopulated  terrain  where  friendly  forees  can  apply  more  freely  their  superior 
firepovrer."  Conversely,  the  Marinas  indicate  that  "the  thick  jungle  cover  and 
rugged  terrain  of  the  mountains  tended  to  degrade  the  effectiveness  of  Free 
World  forces'  supporting  weapons."  Thus  while  we  can  use  our  massive  firepower 
without  fear  of  undue  civilian  casualties,  low  visibility  and  protective  cover 
may  more  than  offset  this  advantage,  “’urther,  the  enemy  can  use  his  own  mor- 
tars and  artillery,  as  he  did  at  Con  ^rr4.en. 

* For  border  operations  to  cut  off  enemy  access  to  food  sources  in  SVN 
and  limit  his  maneuver  room  assumes  that  -/irtually  all  enemy  movements  across 
the  border  will  be  stopped  by  allied  miijLtary  operations.  This  appears  to 
require  more  massive  forward  deplojuent  of  allied  forces  than  called  for  in 
AB-143.  Further,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  VC/lTVA  forces  in  the  border  areas 
need  access  to  SVN  food  supplies:  they  are  being  supplied  from  both  Cambodia 
and  the  DMZ.  Enemy  food  shortages  appear  to  be  particularly  serious  in  the 
coastal  areas  rather  than  the  border  areas.  As  for  limiting  maneuver  room, 
the  Marines  indicate  that  fighting  in  enemy  base  areas  "favored  the  enemy’s 
ability  to  ambush,  defend  briefly  and  withdraw."  Moreover,  extending  areas 

of  allied  operations,  while  allied  forces  remain  the  same  size,  affords  insur- 
gents additional  maneuver  room. 

* The  Army  statement  that  combat  an  Dak  To  was  more  productive  than  S£D 
operations  in  Hau  Nghia  assumes  that  productivity  should  be  judged  by  the 
nianber  of  VC  killed  per  battalion  day  of  er^ageaent.  This  criterion  overlooks 
some  important  points,  as  the  Army  staff  has  tellingly  remarked  about  some  of 
our  previous  articles.  First,  the  Dak  To  type  of  battle  is  infrequent;  the 
results  should  be  judged  in  terms  cf  all  the  allied  battalion  days  expended 

in  the  Dak  To  area  over  a reasonable  period  of  time,  not  just  those  expended 
in  the  course  of  one  brief  battle.  Even  massive  deployments  of  US  forces  in 
the  border  areas  could  not  be  expected  to  produce  big  battles  every  week. 

More  likely,  Giap  would  allow  his  "sanctuary"  forces  to  be  engaged  just  enough 
to  keep  the  US  forces  tied  doi-rn  on  the  frontiers. 

Second,  the  forces  operating  in  Hau  ITghia,  in  addition  to  killing  VC/NVA, 
probably  had  assignments  to  destroy  or  deny  selected  base  camps  to  the  enemy 
and  to  increase  LOC  security.  Such  missions  seen  a proper  use  of  US  forces 
when  more  productive  employments  are  \inavailable . Third,  US  search  and  destroy 
operations  in  Hau  Nghia  were  close  eno'ogh  to  highly  populated  areas  to  provide 
some  indirect  support  for  the  GVN  revolutionary  development  effort. 

* It  is  true  that  the  VC/iD/A  have  fewer  local  forces  to  assist  them  in 
the  border  areas,  that  we  sometimes  hit  an  'unprepared  enemy  there,  and  that 
the  VC/NVA's  flagrant  violation  of  neighboring  countries'  neutrality  is 
exposed.  But  the  enemy  has  less  need  for  local  forces  when  he  has  border 
sanctuaries,  shorter  lines  of  supply,  prepared  defensive  positions,  easy 
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conocalini‘.in1,  ti'  supply  caciicis,  and  hoavy  c-'^ver  in  v^hlch  to  move. 

* 0DCS0P3  points  our.  that  friendly  forces  fighting  in  border  areac  will 
avoid  being  dispersed  because  they  have  air  mobility,  which  allows  them,  to  get 
there  "firstest  with  the  mosteat"  for  the  big  battles,  and  then  rapidly  return 
to  other  missions,  such  as  pacification.  Noverthtiloa.'t,  some  large  US  forces 
have  been  deployed  near  the  borders  for  conaldei’ablt  lengths  of  time  in  response 
to  enemy  threats.  The  deployment  of  the  hth  Inf  Div  to  the  highlands  of  II 
CTZ,  and  of  the  Marines  and  ARVN  to  the  UMZ  oomn  to  mind.  More  Important, 
even  hemporary  dispersal  of  allied  forces  allows  the  VC/nvA,  with  their  improvo^d 
command  and  control  capabilities,  to  exploit  quiold,y  and  effectively  the 
ebaenca  of  US  forces j they  can  erode  in  a fow  hours  the  socurity  progre.ss  that 
may  have  token  months  to  achieve.  For  oxomple,  an  ARVN  unit's  ab.aanco  of  about 
48  hours  enabled  the  VC/mvA  to  regain  .control  of  Duo  Lap  village  in  Hau  Nghia, 
undoing  mont.:,i3  of  pacification  v/orlt.E/ 

In  conclusion,  Giap  states  that  fighting  US  forces  near  the  border  dis- 
perses them  and  will  hove  a high  payoff  in  the  populated,  areas  of  SVN  for  the 
VC/NVA.  The  thrust  of  the  advantages  cited  by  ODOBOPS  iu  that  Oiap'a  strategy 
provides  a bettor  opportunity  for  pllied  attrition  of  VO/nVA  main  forces. 

But  the  Marina  Corps'  experience  identifies  some  disadvantages  to  allied 
strategy,  especially  if  the.  VC/NVA's  prime  objective  is  to  keep  its  Infra- 
struotaure  intact,  even  at  the  cost  of  substs-ntial  main  force  unit  losses,  Wa 
conclude  that  the  VC/NVA  must  be  prevented  from  seriously  disrupting  pacifica- 
tion and  that  the  question  of  who  benefits  most  from  combat  at  the  frontier 
urgently  requires  more  study. 
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ODCSOPa  Coiti)i\ent  on  thla  Article 

We  offered  ODfeCOPa  the  opporturil-.y  ‘,0  lifehe  the  final  oojMTient  this  month. 

They  responded  as  follows; 

"Let  me  Just  suinmarlza  the  main  points  of  my  earlier  view.  It 
seems  just  as  plausible  as  the  arg-oment  advanced  In  your  original 
thesis  that  the  enemy  is  resorting  to  a "border  strategy"  because 
continuing  US/FW/RyNAIf  successe.«  have  forced  this  strategy  on  him. 

By  publicizing  this  "new"  strategy,',  the  enemy  is  making  a remark- 
ably clever  attempt  to  conceal  his  true  predicament.  His, main 
force  units  are  being  isolated  i'rcm  the  populated  and  food  produc- 
ing areas}  he  no  longer  has  the  freedom  to  move  his  large  forces 
into  these  significant  areas;  his  objective,  as  wall  as  ours,  Is  to 
secure  control  of  the  people  and  the  land;  he  is  clearly  failing 
to  achieve  this  objective. 

The  Important  question  is  not  so  much  who  benefits  most  from 
combat  at  the  frontier.  Rather,  it  is  whether  the  threefold  strategy 
of  containment  at  the  borders,  offensive  pressures  on  enemy  main 
forces,  and  support  of  the  QVN  pacification  program,  which  is  being 
pursued  by  the  RVNAF/US/Free  V/erld  forces  in  RVN,  is  the  best  c le  to 
^ ^ achieve  our  military  objectives  in  Vietnam.  We  have  added  opportuni- 

",  no  doubt  added  difficulties.  The  opportunltlas  seem  to  out-' 

j"  weigh  the  difflcultleH.  " 
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APPLTCATIOH  or  "’g  APBA  SSCUPm  COSCEIT 

Si^eay,  Fop  th»  fip$t  tiw#,  MOV  and  tha  OVN  Joint  Gonoral  Staff  (JOS) 
hav»  offioially  ppomlgatad  m Apoa  Sooupity  Conaopt  (ASC)  aa  tha  ppiinary 
militant  atpota^  fop  alliad  affopta  in  South  Viatnmj  tha  ASC  ia  tha  haaia  fop 
tkaip  Combinad  Campaign  Flan  fop  IS?0  (AS  14S).  Oparationa  in  tha  11th  VIA 
(Quang  Tvi  .and  Thu,a  Thian  prooinoaa)  duping  tha  yaap  Saptambap  ISSS-  Saptambap 
1SA9  eaam  to  aloaaly  pcaaltat  thoaa  latap  oodifiad  in  tha  ASC>  Thin  OPticla 
paviewa  tha  hiatopu  o^  alliad  opapationa  and  paoifioatien  paaulta  in  that  apaa 
using  tha  franatmpk  of  tha  ASC  opitapia,  Va  found  that  alliad  fopoaa  wara  auo- 
aaaaful  in  bringing  palativa  aaourity  (C-op-battar  Umlat  Staluatian  Syatam, 

HSSf  patinas)  to  aVnoat  all  (86%)  of  tha  1 million  population  in  tha  11th  DTAf 
and  in  doubling  (S6%  to  ?S%)  tha  papoantaga  of  population  patad  A-B,  in  thia 
artiala  ua  alao  daaopiba  tha  BVSAF  fopoaa  ppaaant  during  tha  pariod,  and  ahou 
what  kinda  of  US  foroaa  auppoptad  than. 

Background  - The  Ar»a  Security  Ootvoept.  MACV  and  tha  OVN  Joint  General 
Stiff-  (JoS;  recently  laauii  their  foSiined  Campaign  Plan.  The  atrategy 
and  oonoaptual  franework  for  allied  operationa  in  the  plan  ia  the  Area  DeourltV' 
Concept  (ASC).  The  otrategy  nsakue  upgrading  population  aeourity  the  prlonary 
goalt  allied  operationa  will  toe  dealgned  to  separata  the  main  force  war  from 
the  populoted  areaa«  and  to  consolidate  existing  seourlty  through  the  use  of 
intensive  police-type  operations  in  zones  surrounding  the  secure  areas  (A-B 
hamlets).  This  stratsgy  develops  no  radica]J.y  new  aethoda  of  operations,  but 
foouees  already  tested  concepts  on  the  new  goal  of  population  security.  Bo- 
cauae  all  but  7^  of  SVN's  population  is  now  rated  A-B-C,  the  ABC  concentrates 
on  consolidating  (upgrading)  already  oxiating  levels  of  security  (to  A-B 
levels),  rather  than  expanding  security  to  all  I’emalning  U,  £1,  and  VC  popula- 
tion. 


Table  1 shows  how  the  ASC  will  bo  iaploraented  in  four  types  of  areas, 
each  of  whicn  is  described  by  its  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  (HES)  seovu'ity 
rating  and  goegraphic  locatloni  Secure  Ajeeas  (A-B  hamlets),  Consolidation 
Zones  (0  and  some  D,  E,  and  VC  hoalsta)  surrounding  the  Secure  Areas,. Clearing 
Zones  (VC  controlled  and  unpopulated  areas),  end  Border  Surveillance  Zones 
(along  the  DMZ,  Laos,  and  Coabodlan  borders).  Friendly  forces  must  operate 
entirely  differently  from  zone  to  zonej  therefore,  each  zone  has  a unified 
oonmand  structure,  and  a unique  mix  of  forces. 
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T^3LE  1 

ARiA  SiCURIT:if  CONCEPT 


Tyre  of  Area 

Secure  Area 

Consolidation  Zone 

Clearing  Zone 

Border  Bur- 

Zone 

HE3  Riitln« 

AiD  (eone  C) 

C (i-oce  D,E,VC) 

VC  (some  D,E) 
and  unpopu- 
lated areas 

Unpopulated 

Command 

Province  Chief 

Province  Chief 

ARVN  DOZ/SZ 
Commander 

ARVN  DTA/SZ 
Ooauanler 

OVN  Foroea 
Roaponalblo 

National  Police 
(TUP) 

Popular  Forces 
(EF)' 

People's  Self 
•Defense  Forces 
(PSDF) 

NP  Field  Forces 
(:rpFB’) 

PF 

PF 

Provincial 

HecoanalssaAce 

Unite  (PRU) 

PSDF 

(AR’/N,  US,  S-W  as 
required) 

ARVN 

US 

FN 

CIDO/Rr 

Mission 

Maintain  & 
improve  exist- 
ing seo'irity 
without 
attempting 
expansion  of 
area 

Provide  outer 
beH  of  protect- 
ion for  secure 
area,  and  raise 
level  of  security 
within  zone 

Keep  VC/NVA 
away  from 
coneollda- 
tlon  zones 

Detect, 
engage,  and 
deter  enemy 
attempting 
to  infil- 
trate into 
RVN 

Mathoda  of 
(!:^araiion 

NP-maintaln  law 
& order,  neutra- 
llBO  VCIj  H'', 
PSDF-reeide  and 
operate  in 
•eovire  areas 
only. 

Continuous  patrols 
tc  ar.bushes  with 
mobile  reaction 
forces,  Police 
type  operations 
to  raise  level 
of  Hec'Ar.Uy. 

Regxaar  forces 
engage  or 
drive  enemy 
out,  and  ieo- 
late/neutra- 
lize  enemy 
base  arena. 

CIDO  opera- 
tions 

Sourco;  MAcv/i!rOQ  Combined  Csjupalgn  Plan  1970  (AB  145). 
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The  ASC  hae  already  been  In  use  In  principle  In  selected  areas,  even 
before  its  official  endorsement.  To  see  how  It  has  worked,  wo  attempted  to 
select  a "model"  area  where  the  principles  of  the  ASC  havo  been  used.  Although 
m.any  areas  In  8VN  improved  significantly  in  security  In  the  last  year,  we  chose 
the  11th  PTA  in  I Corps  for  the  following  roasons;  (l)  the  ABVIl  Ist  Division 
there  has  historically  been  oonsnitted  to  combat  operations  as  opposed  to  paci- 
fication duties, thus  conforming  to  the  ASC,  (S)  the  1st  Division  has  received 
consistently  high  performance  ratings  in  accomplishing  its  nssignad  tasks, 
and  (3)  a great  deal  of  information  about  operations  there  was  readily  avail- 
able. 


Meaaitfing  Area  Security.  To  see  how  the  ASC  works,  we  devised  a method 
of  using  h!^^' score's  and  hamlet  locations  to  approximate  the  geographic  areas 
for  each  ASC  Zone  on  a 1:500,000  soale  map  of  the  11th  DTA.  The  results  are 
shown  In  Map  1 (September  1968)  and  Mep  2 (October  1569).  To  show  the  Secure 
Areas,  we  colored  black  every  1-kllometer  square  which  contained  one  or  more 
A-D  hamlets.  To  show  the  Consolidation  Zones,  we  shaded  all  the  1-kllometer 
squtrea  oontalning  C hamlets,  plus  those  squares  Immediately  adjacent  to 
squiorea  oontalning  A,  B and  C heunlete.  Finally,  we  printed  a "D,"  "E,"  or 
"V"  at  the  location  of  the  rmnalnlng  hamlets,  Note  that  many  of  the  D-E-VC 
homlete  fell  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Consolidation  Zone,  and  were  treated 
together  with  the  C hamlets  in  the  upgrading  prouees. 

During  the  one-year  period,  va  found  that  the  Secure  Areal  nearly  tripled 
In  size  and  the  overall  Secure  plus  Consolidation  Zone  area  increased  78^ 
(Table  2).  At  the  same  time,  A-B  population  doubled  from  3%  in  September 
1968  to  73^)  in  September  I969.  By  September  1969>  9^?^  ot  the  11th  DTA's 
one  million  people  were  rated  A-B-C.  More  Importantly,  pacification  scores 
continued  to  improve  even  during  the  second  quarter  of  1969  when  enemy  attacks 
Jumped  to  4b  per  month,  compared  to  10-20  per  month  during  the  preceding  three 
q\iartora,  VC  assassinations  of  Vletnameoe  civilians  and  officials  continued 
at  20  per  month,  however,  suggesting  that  while  the  OVN  has  extended  military 
protection,  the  OVIf  has  not  eliminated  the  last  hard-core  vestiges  of  the  VC 
political  apparatus. 
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TABLE  c 


SRCURITy  Ii;  EHE  lira  DTA 


Area  (tan®) 

(End  of  Quarter) 

Secure  Area  ll6 

Gonaolidation  Zone  7^ 

Sub-Total  B7I 

Total  Area  in  11th  DXA  998? 

Population  of  Total) 

(End*  of  Quarter ) 


12^'  195? 

3rd  Qtr  Uth  Qtr  Isl;  Qtr  gnd  Qtr 


~-'?ot  Available- 


'4  Change 
3rd  Qtr  68 
to 

3rd  Qtr  Qtr  69  ^ 


+ 67^4 
+ 79^4 


A-B 

34.9 

6-4.0 

64.4 

70.3 

72,6 

A-B-C 

62.4 

86.4 

86.7 

93.7 

96.3 

Enemy  Activity 
(Monthly  Average) 

Attacks  by  Fire 

11 

10 

11 

33 

10 

Engaged/Assaulted 

2 

0 

9 

11 

'll 

Total  Attacks 

~33 

10 

20 

Karassment/Sabotage 

Iticlrlents 

48 

35 

92 

175 

76 

Aosausinatlons 

23 

25 

10 

17 

20 

+108^ 
+ 54f, 


- H 

+150^ 
+ 1594 


+ 58^4 
- 1394 


We  conclude  that  friendly  operations  had  a significant  Impact  in  the  11th 
DTA  on  population  security,  particularly  in  creating  a ahleld  for  the  population 
against  enemy  attacks,  but  not  necessarily  against  terrorism  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Consolidation  Zone. 

Friendly  Forces  in  the  llth  DTA.  We  examined  the  forces  which  operated 
in  the  tihreo  zones  of  •the  liilh  blA  during  the  ona-year  period  when  progress 
was  achieved.  Table  3 shov's  that  about  30*000  men  in  19-23  US  and  19  ARVN 
battalions  operated  in  the  Clearing  Zone,  6,000-8,000  HF  operated  in  the 
Consolidation  Zone;  8,600-9,700  FF  operated  in  both  the  Seoiure  and  Consolida- 
tion Zones;  and  3,000  National  Police  and  30,000  armed  People's  Self  Defense 
Forces  operated  in  the  Secure  Zone. 
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TABLE  3 


FRIEtDLy  FORCES  IN  IIHS  11th  DIIA 


CLEARING  ZOL-Ej 
(Monthly  Averages) 

US  Hftttaliona 
ABYN  Battalions 
Total 

US  bn  eat,  strength 
AHVN  bn  oat.  strangth 
Total 


Sept 

4qtr 

i2§2 

iqtr 

2Qtr 

23 

23 

20 

20 

19 

12 

ts 

18, 400 

18,400 

16,000 

39 

16,000 

30 

15,200 

12,300 

12,300 

12.300 

11.600 

11,400 

26,?o6 

30,700 

30,706 

, 2tt , 360 

sf,6b6 

CONSOLIDATION  ZONE! 
(End  of  quarter) 


RF  eo.  aagfld  strength 

P.F  pit.  asgnd  strength  (Jj)  a/ 

NPF7 

Total 


5,917 

^,319 

496 


5,887 

4,321 


6,410 

4,491 

561 

11,462’ 


7,213  8,5543 

4,561  4,830 

NA  754 

— j5a  TOir 


SECURE  AREA! 

(End  of  quarter) 

VF  pit.  BSgnd  strength  (i)  a/ 
NP  (excl.  IIWT) 

PSDF  (armed) 

Total 


4,31^  4,321  4,491  4,561 

3,006  2,945  2,872  NA 

— - — Not  Available 


4,830 

3,010 


Source:  Ba44allon  data  - SPAFA  Computer  File.  Bn.  strengths:  US  average  of 
800  per  bn,  assumed;  ARVN  data  from  SEER  Computer  File.  RF/PF  - TFEG 
Computer  I'lle.  . NP/NPFF/pSDF  - from  Province  Senior  AdVisor  Reports. 
^ W assumed  to  operate  In  both  Consolidation  Zone  and  Secure  Area.  Since 
exact  breakout  not  available,  we  assumed  of  time  spent  in  each  area. 


Methods  of  Operation  - ARVN  Main  Force  Units.  We  studied  operations  of 
main  force  units  in  the  11th  DIA,  particularly  those  of  the  ARVN  Ist  Division 
to  determine  what  methods  related  to  the  ASC  seem  to  be  successful.  Sources 
used  in  this  oxialysls  v/ere:  (l)  SEER/AMFES  computer  filca,  (2)  monthly  "Oper' 
atlons  of  US  Marine  Forces  - Vietnam”  reports  from  FMFPAC,  (3)  "Operational 
Report  - Lessons  Learned"  (ORLL)  from  pertinent  US  units,  and  (4)  the  NSC- 
sponsored  Vietnam  Special  Studies  Group  (VSSG)  paper,  "The  Situation  In  the 
Countryside,"  Thua  Thlen  Province  Study. 
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During  the  September  1960“3eptecber  I969  period  we  studied,  US  and  ARVN  ■ 
regular  forces  ware  prlaerlly  engaged  in  reconnaissance  in  force  operations  of 
varying  duration  and  size.  The  typical  large  unit  clearing  zone  operations 
involving  ARVN  units  focused  on  enemy  lines  of  communication  (LOC),  and  staging 
and  assembly  areas.  It  should  be  noted  that  according  to  a detailed  study  of 
relevant  SEER  reports,  local  ARVN  eomcanders  reported  that  their  operations 
were  unilateral  in  the  limited  tactical  sense,  even  though  their  units  were 
part  of  Joint  task  organization  with  US  units.  By  having  a joint  task  organ- 
ization, ARVN  commanders  probably  enjoyed  greater  US  combat  support  than  they 
could  obtain  operating  independently.  For  the  most  part,  US  forces  played  the 
dominant  role  in  main  force  operations. 

Short  descriptions  of  four  operations  involving  ARVN  units  dui'lng  May- 
July  1969  are  given  below. 

(1)  Ist  ^VN  Regiment—Betveen  20~8h  July,  elements  conducted  reconnais- 
sance in  foroe'  operation  near  former  base  area  101  in  Quang  Trl. 

(8)  Operation  Massachusetts  Striker  (1  March-8  May  I969)  — designed  to 
locate  and  destroy  enemy  force  caches  and  lines  of  communications.  The  joint 
task  organization  included  the  3rd  ARVN  Regiment  and  part  of  the  54th. 

(3)  Operation  Apache  Snow  (10  May-7  June)— The  mission  given  the  3rd 
Brigade  lOlst  and  1st  ARVN  Regiment  was  to  conduct  airmobile  assaults  into  the 
Northern  A Shau  valley  in  conjunction  with  the  9th  (US)  Marines  and  3rd  ARVN 
Regiment  to  destroy  NVA/VC  forces,  obstruct  enemy  routes  of  egress  into  liabs, 
interdict  enemy  LOC's,  and  to  locate  and  destroy  enemy  caches. 

(4)  Operations  Montgomery  Rendezvous  (8  June-August  1969)  and  Carupbell 
Streamer  (13  July-August  1969)  - Joint  task  organizations  Included  the  3rd 
and  54th  ARVN  Regiments.  Same  general  missions  but  in  different  operational 
areas  of  Thua  Thien. 


Methods  of  Operation  - Territorial  Security  Forces.  We  studied  opera- 
tions  of  RF,  PF,  end  other  territorial  security  forces  in  the  11th  DIA  to  see 
their  effect  In  the  ASC.  The  priznary  source  used  in  this  analysis,  and  for 
the  Results  sections  following,  was  the  Thua  Thien  Province  Study  mentioned 
above . 

In  contrast  to  previous  emphasis  on  "search  and  destroy"  sweeps  by  US 
and  ARVN  maneuver  elements,  increasing  emphasis  was  placed  in  late  I968  on 
"cordon,  search,  and  hold"  operations,  using  combined  US,  ARVN,  and  territorial 
security  forces.  These  tactics  continued  through  late  I968  and  I969,  and, 
according  to  Province  Senior  Advisors  (PSA)  reports, they  had  a major  effect  on. 
pacification.  In  October  I968,  for  exemple,  the  month  of  the  most  rapid 
pacification  progress,  in  four  major  conblned  cordon/search/hold  operations  in 
Thua  Thien  alone,  the  enemy  lost  3^8  KIA,  664  FOW,  and  98  Chieu  Hoi,  at  a cost  of 
6 friendly  KIA  and  39  WIA.  A native  population  of  l6,000  was  resettled  in  the 
newly  secured  areas.  The  Thua  Thien  PSA  report  for  October  noted  that  RF/PF 
forces  had  been  operating  more  and  more  energetically;  beginning  in  January  I969, 
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RF/pp  were  etjulpped  with  M--16  rifles,  giving  them  firepower  parity  with  enemy 
regulars  for  the  first  time  in  several  years. 

Results  ■«  Clearing  Zone 

In  1967  and  early  1968,  the  bulk  of  the  enemy  main  forces  were  operating 
in  or  near  the  populated  coastal  lowlands  (see  large  number  of  D,  D,  VC  hamlets 
serving  as  base  areas  in  the  populated  areas  &a  of  September  1968->Map  l).  In 
late  1966  and  I969'  on  the  other  hand,  they  operated  for  the  most  port  only  in 
the  unpopulated  western  mountains.  Tills  shift  is  well  documented  by  captured 
documents,  PSA  reports,  and  the  location  reports  of  friendly  KIA.  Apparently 
the  enemy's  heavy  casualties  in  early  I968  and  his  likely  desire  to  avoid 
repeating  them,  together  with  repeated  allied  disruption  of  the  vital  A Shau' 
Valley  supply  system, aand  the  successes  of  pacification,  Increasingly  denied 
the  enemy  supplies,  manpower,  intelligence,  and  any  safe  resting  areas  in  the 
lowlands.  By  Isolating  the  enemy's  main  forces  and  by  rapid,  mobile  reactions 
in  response  to  hard  intelligence  information,  friendly  Clearing  Zone  operations 
appear  to  have  been  very  successful  in'the  11th  DIA  in  providing  an  effective 
shield  for  operations  In  the  Consolidation  Zone. 

Results  - Consolidation  Zone 

As  enemy  toain  force  Influence  was  largely  eliminated  from  populated  areas, 
the  great  relative  Increase  in  the  strength  end  effectiveness  of  KF/PP  and 
other  local  seoxurlty  forces  over  weakened  locU.  enemy  forces  produced  the  spec- 
tacular Improvements  in  population  security  noted  in  Map  2 and  Table  2:  tripling 
of  the  Secure  Area,  and  doubling  of  the  'A-B  population. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  from  mld-1968  to  about  March  1969,  the 
enemy  was  attempting  to  consolidate  and  rebuild  his  main  fo'rces  and  guerrillas, 
and  from  March  1969  to  the  present,  he  has  apparently  returned  to  a protracted 
war  strategy.  These  strategies  In  themselves  grant  the  avif  more  freedom  of 
action  In  the  Consolidation  Zone,  at  least  temporarily,  and  account  for  part 
of  the  Improved  QVN  security. 

On  the  enemy  side,  there  appears  to  have  been  serious  regression  In  local 
force  effectiveness.  After  early  196S,  captiired  documents,  prisoners,  and 
ralllers  Indicated  that  guerrilla  forces  and  the  infrastructure  began  to  e^cpe.# 
rience  many  serious  problems,  including  low  morale,  inability  to  recruit  and 
replace  losses,  popular  unwllllrgness  or  fear  to  give  support,  and  loss  of  rest 
and  supply  areas  previously  eecvtre  from  W/gvN  incur sIoub, 

In  summary,  the  enemy  could  probably  reverse  the  recent  trends  fairly 
quickly  if  he  became  willing  to  adopt  a general  offensive  strategy  (as  in  I967  - 
early  1968),  i.e.,  to  commit  hie  main  forces  to  Intense  activity  in  the  low- 
lands, and  to  accept  the  heavy  casualties  this  would  entail.  However,  he  now 
lacks  support  for  his  main  forces  in  the  populated  areas,  making  such  a strategy 
much  more  difficult  to  use  successfully. 
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ARW  Poi'oo  fitructure.  Beoauae  the  ARVN  let  Division  was  apparently  euco 
CAisful  in  its  "Clearing Zone"  operations  on  enemy  main  forces  and  base  areas | 
ve  have  conqplled  a detailed  description  of  the  Dlvlson  and  Its  supporting  ele- 
nentB  as  an  example  of  a "model"  Clearing  Zone  force;  Table  4 shows  that  the 
Division  plus  its  support  totaled  27,056  men,  of  which  6,495  were  provided  by 
ARVN  Corps-level  forces  and  3,613  "ARVN  equivalents " of  US  support  personnel. 


TABLE  4 


ARVM  1ST  D17ISI0N  "SLICE" 

ARVN  Division  roroe  (1st  Division  - 17 
Infantry  battalions  plus  division  foroeis) 

ARVN  Corps  Support 
Combat 
Service 

U.S.  Suppo^i  ^ 

Combat 

Service 


Division  Slice  (through  Corps,  including 
US  Support) 


16,948 


4,051 

2.44J+ 

-fm 

3,104 

“dS 

27,056 


a7 Expressed  as  the  number  of  personnel  in  ARVN  units  required 
to  replace  UC  support  units.  See  text. 

Table  4 was  derived  using  the  following  methodology: 

(1)  We  applied  the  osalgned  strengths  from  the  post-midway  Unit  Authori- 
zation List  (UAL)  to  the  Ist  Division's  orgenlzation  chart. 

(2)  V'e  than  did  the  eame  for  I Corps  forces  and  allocated  j|  of  them  to 

the  1st  Divislot.,  since  it  had  half  J.7  cf  33}  of  the  Cory's  infantry  battalions, 

In  one  exception,  we  allocated  both  cf  the  Corps'  two  Armored  Cavalry  Gq,uadrons 

to  the  let  Division,  alnoeboth  operated  primarily  in  the  Uth'OTA.  The  results 
of  (l)  and  (2)  are  shown  in- Table  5> 
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TABLE  5 

ARVN  1ST  DIVISION 


No. 


Dlvl«lon  Unltt 

Infantry  Bn  .17 

Recon  Co  1 

H(l  Inf  Div  1 

Hq  Co  1 

Regt  Reoon  Co  4 

Regt  HHC  4 

Div  Al'ty  1 

Scot  it  Log  Pit  1 

1st  Liv  Augjsent  hj 

DS  Bn  y 1 

Sig-Bn  c/  1 

Eng  Bn  1 

Med  Bn  1 

Lt  Truole  Co  1 

MU  Band  1 

Total  Division  Forces 


No. 


Corps  Units 

Corps  Hq,  1 

Ajnnored  Ctv.  Sqdn  S 

153  Bn  3 

105  Bn  2 

Ranger  Hq  1 

Ranger  Bn  3 

Corps  Combat  Support  Allocation  Subtotal 

ALC  1 

Engr  Spt  Orp  (Combat)  1 

Engr  Spt  Crp  (Const)  1 

Slg  Spt  Bn  1 

Med.  Qrp  1 


Corps  Service  Support  Allocation  Subtotal 


Strength  Total 


665 

11,303 

161 

161 

208 

208 

124 

124 

111 

444 

200 

800 

1,577 

1,577 

23 

25 

154. 

154 

666 

666 

378 

378 

437. 

437 

488 

488 

152 

152 

29 

29 

1^7555 

1st  Division 

Strength 

Allocation 

373 

287 

729 

1,458 

54o 

760 

501 

501 

124 

62 

655 

■xM 

279 

140 

1,127 

564 

3,030 

1,515 

360 

100 

90 

Total  Corps  Support  Allocation 

^ ineimieB  Radw:  "Section  (l6)j  DS  Bn  (98}  and  Sig  Bn  (4o). 

^ 1st  Div  Org  Chart  shows  DS  Co.  vice  Bn,  assumed  to  be  an  error, 
c/  1st  Div  Org  Chart  shows  Sig  Co.  vice  Bnj  since  all  Sig  Co.  phased  out 
in  FY  69  Slg  Bn  used  here. 
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(3)  Wtt  then  studied  SliSR  and  other  data  to  Isolate  the  support  provided 
the  AHVN  1st  by  U.S.  units.  While  our  dr.ta  was  probably  quite  accurate  for 
artillery  support  to  I CTZ  and  we  even  knew  how  many  helicopter  sorties  were 
flown  exclusively  for  the  AR'/D  1st  In  various  mission  categories,  ''e  could  only 
estimate  other  support  provided,  based  on  such  things  as  after  action  reports, 
communications  Improvements  program  targets,  total  logistics  tonnages  handled 
for  ABVI(,etc.  We  also  tried  to  take  into  account  the  support,  such  as  hsll- 
copter  lift  and  resupply,  provided  ARV'N  In  the  normal  course  of  combined  mobile 
operations . 

(1^)  We  attempted  to  translate  this  support  Into  Individual  U.S.  units 
capable  of  providing  that  level  of  support,  and  converted  those  U.S.  units 
Into  equivalent  AEVN  units.  Based  primarily  on  the  I CIZ  battalion  split,  we 
allocated  a portion  of  such  units  to  the  model  clearing  none  force.  Table  6 
shows  the  allocation  of  U.S.  support. 

IAB1£  6 

U.S.  SUPPORT  TO  ARVW  DJ  I CQgRS 


Type  Unit 

U.S.  Support  Forces 
Air  Cav  Sqdn 
Asslt  Spt  Co 
Asslt.Kelo  Co 
Survelll,  Co 
Rocon  Co 
175/8"  Bn 
8"  Bn 
105  Bn 
Air  Bef  Bn 

Combat  Support  Total 

Sig  Spt  Co 
Slg  Co 
Truck  Co 

Brt  Term/Med  Bt  Co 
DB  (Main)  Co 

Service  Support  Total 
U.S.  Spt  Equivalent  Total 


No. 


1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Equivalent 
ARVN  Strength 

850 

536 

1,152 

661 

246 

1,080  *J 
540  1/ 
501 
690 


122  V 

168  c/ 
200  ^ 
302 


let  Division 
Allocation 

425 

268 

576 

331 

123 
540 
270 
226 
345 

^7io4 

61 

113 

84 
100 
151 


509 
3,613 


¥ 

£/ 


ARVN  will  have  no  8"  weapons  therefore  155  Bn  substituted  here. 
U.S.  now  providing  equivalent  of  about  tvro  Co.  of  sjg  support  pri- 
marily during  halo  assault;  1st  Div  self  sufl'icient  otherwise. 

U.S.  now  providing  some  surface -transport,  primarily  port  service 
and  truck;  exact  amount  unknewr.  at  present. 
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(5)  We  excluded  other  ARVW  support  assets  not  assigned  specifically'  to 
the  ARVN  1st  Division  nor  to  1 CTZ  hut  which  would  be  used  by  a division 
force.  These  forces  include  military  po.Ucei  military  security,  intelligence, 
political  warfares,  area  signal.,  hospital,  depot  repair,  base  depots,  trans- 
port, etc.  We  also  excluded  ARW  overhead  figures,  including  headqLuartei s , 
administration,  and  pipeline. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  AREA  SECURITY  CONCErC  - INTERIM  ANALYSIS  #2 


Swmaru,  An  intepim  report  from  o'xr  study  of  RVNAF  force  structure 
based  on  the  Area  Security  Concept  (ASC)  indicates  thatj  in  the  absence 
of  US  combat  troops^  there  will  be  a reauirement  for  more  SVN  regular 
forces.-  The  present  countrywide  number  of  RF  rifle  companies  and  PF 
platoons  will  be  more  than  adequate  if  erplayed  in  accordance  with  the 
ASC.  nunber_  qf  platoons  is  only  mccrginally 

adequatfiCari^we^  us"*^  of  RF  rifle  companies 

assigned  to  security  missions.  The  mcent  GVN  plan  for  employing^  PSDF 
during  1970  appears  to  be  a major  modification  of  the  Area  Security  Con- 
cept in  terms  of  its  effect  on  the  ^VSAF  force  structure^  force  mix  and 
strategy. 


Backgroand.  The  Area  Security  Crncept,  (ASC)  now  an  integral  part  of 
the  1970  Combined  Campaign  Plan  and  the  I57O  G’/ii  Plan  for  Pacification  and 
Development,  provides  a framework  within  which  to  examine  RVNAF  missions 
and  force  structure.'  The  ASC  divides  the  countryside  of  South  Vietnam  into 
four  zones  according  to  the  relative  security  offered  to  the  population. i' 

The  SECURE  AREA  and  the  CONSOLIDATION  ZOIE  encompass  the  population  in  all 
hamlets  whose  security  ratings  are  A,  3,  or  C,  according  to  the  MACV  Hamlet 
Evaluation  System.  Regional  Forces,  Popular  Forces,  Peoples'  Self  Defense 
Force,  and  National  Police  all  operate  in  these  two  areas  under  the  control 
of  the  Province  Chief.  When  requested  by  ohe  Province  Chief,  regular  ARVN 
units  might  also  operate  in  these  areas  under  his  control.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  pacification  and  on  population  and  resources  control  operations. 

The  CLEARING  ZONE  and  BORDER  SUR^EILLAITCE  ZONE  encon5)ass  all  the  countryside 
outside  of  the  CONSOLIDATION  ZONE.  These  zones  ere  sparsely  populated, 
contain  VC“Controlled  areas  and  are  broken  into  areas  of  operation  under  the 
control  of  the  AR'VN  division  commanders.  Operations  therein  are  conducted 
highly  mobile  ARVN  or  US  battalions  to  destroy  or  break  up  enemy  forces 
and  isolate  them  from  the  population  in  the  CONSOLIDATION  ZONE. 

In  last  month's  issue  we  discussed  the  application  of  the  Area  Security 
Concept  (ASC)  to  the  1st  AR'VN  Division's  area  of  operations  (llth  DIA).  We 
used  this  application  to  develop  an  force  in  I and  III  Corps  based  on 

1st  Division  and  US  forces  in  the  DTA  model  area.  While  our  studj'’  is  not  yet 
completed,  this  article  discusses  the  .150  application  to  model  areas  in  II 
Corps  and  IV  Corps,  together  with  some  ten-ative  findings  on  the  resulting 
RVNAF  force  structure  in  each  Corps  Area.  This  interim  analysis  deals  only 
with  maneuver  battalions.  Regional  Force  rifle  companies  and  Popular  Force 
platoons.  The  completed  study  will  include  combat  and  combat  service  support 
units  and  should  be  published  about  mid-yarch. 


See  January  1970  issue  of  the  SEA  .Analysis  Report,  "Application  of  the 
Area  Security  Concept,"  for  a detailed  explanation. 
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Preliminary  Fli'idinga 

1,  Th«re  is  a requirement  for  additional  RVNAP  forces  in  each  Corps 
Clearing  Zonei  The  precise  number  of  maneuver  battalion  required,  however, 
should  incorporate  qualitative  adjustments  based  on  differences  In  effec- 
tiveness and  mobility  between  US/FVMAT,  ARVN,  and  VC/NVA  battalions. 

2.  If  Territorial  Forces  (rp/pf)  operate  as  the  ASC  requires,  there  are 
sufficient  RF  rifle  companies  oountrywido  to  bring  all  D,  B,  and  VC  hamlets 
to  a C rating  (expanded  security)  whan  the  main  force  security  situation 
permits  access  to  these  hamlets.  At  least  62  more  PP  platoons,  however,  will 
he  needed  in  IV  Corps  under  conditions  of  expanded  security. 

3.  There  has  been  no  attompt  to  evaluate  the  Peoples  Self  ftefense 
Force  (PSDF)  as  an  effective  force  in  the  socure  area  primarily  because 

wa  have  very  sketchy  Information  about  them.  However,  it  is  expected  that  the 
effect  of  at  least  the  armed  PSDF  would  release  some  PF  platoons  now  on 
security  or  other  type  missions.  This  In  turn  generates  additional  PF 
units  for  expansion/oonaolidation  of  security  which  were  not  included  in 
our  calculations.  The  apparent  QVN  change  in  strategy  with  regard  to  PSDF 
in  1970  will  also  impiot  on  the  regular  forces,  since  more  RF  units  will 
be  made  available  for  employment  in  the  clearing  zone. 

4.  Recalculation  of  threat  and  requirement  indices  should  be  made  at 
least  every  4-6  months,  particularly  whore  PSDF  employment  changes  the  ASC 
strategy. 

The  Approach.  The  existing  RVMF  force  structure  has  evolved  over  the 
years  and  does  not  necessarily  optimize  the  mix  of  foi-ces.  We  therefore 
examined  three  model  areas  to  develop  force  requirements  in  each  Corps 
Tactical  Zone. during  both  low  and  high  levels  of  enemy  activity,  The  model 
areas  chosen  were  the  Uth  and  4lst  Division  Tnotleal  Areas  and  the  24th 
Special  Tactical  Zone.  These  areas  were  examined  thoroughly  between  the 
period  September  I966  to  October  I969  in  the  same  manner  ap  the  11th  DTA 
model  area  discussion  In  last  month's  article.  We  found  that  the  forces 
(including  US) in  these  areas  during  this  period  nob  only  operated  successfully 
but  also  operated  in  general  agreement  with  the  principles  of  the  area 
security  concept. 

Concurrently  vre  plotted  the  MACV  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  (HES)  scores 
on  a map  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Secure, 
Consolidation,  and  Clearing  Zones  in  the  model  areas.  (The  Border  Surveil- 
lance Zone  vms  included  with  the  Cloarlng  Zone,)!/  Maps  1-6  and  Tables  3“5 
(appended)  show  the  resulting  "snapshots"  and  statistics  for  September  I968 
and  October  I969  in  each  model  area. 

17  The  HES  ratings  may  only  be  accurate  to  within  one  other  grade.  However, 
the  trend  of  KES  ratings  over  time  is  generally  considered  reliable. 
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Regular-  Army  Forces.  The  r.odel  forces  in  the  11th  DTA,  24th  STZ,  and 
4lst  DTA  were  the  1st  MVW  Division,  -2r.d  ARTO  Regiment,  and  9th  ARWI  Divi- 
sion, respectively,  with  U.S.  combat  and  service  support. 


The  size  of  the  model  force  required  in  each  Division  Tactical  Area 
and  Special  Tactical  Zone  depends  upon  many  factors,  some  of  which  are 
purely  qualitative.  However,  three  cuannitative  factors  seem  most  impor- 
tant; (1)  the  number  and  strength  of  Vc/ilVA  units,  (2)  the  intensity  of 
enemy  ground  assaults  and  engagements,  and  (3)  the  size  of  the  CLEARING 
ZONE  in  which  the  force  must  operate.: 


As  a base  period  for  our  models  we  chose  the  2nd  Qtr,  I969  since  during 
that  period  the  combined  forces  successfully  countered  relatively  intense 
enemy  activity  without  degradation  of  population  security.  Ve  collected 
data  for  the  three  factors  above  in  all  three  model  areas  during  that  period 
and  used  that  data  as  the  denominator  (ncdel)  for  computing  a relative  threat 
index  in  each  Corps  area.  The  relative  threat  index  equation  has  the  form: 


RTI  = 1/3 


embe 


#EASLT 


ACZ 


EMBE 


Corps 


Corns 


#EASLT 


ACZ 


Corps 


Model 


Model 


Model 


Where:  RTI  = relative  threat.Jindex. 

EMBE  = enemy  maneuver  battalion  strength  equivalents  (relative  to  a 
US  battalion). 

EASLT  = enemy  ground  assaults/engagements. 

ACZ  = area  of  clearing  ?one. 


We  then  collected  data  on  each  of  the  three  factors  for  both  a high  and 
a low  threat  in  each  Corps  zone  and  computed  the  indices.  The  indices  were 
multiplied  by  the  force  in  the  model  area  to  yield  a range’  of  required  maneu- 
ver battalions  needed  in  each  Corps  Zone.  No  qualitative  refinements  were  made 
for  differences  in  mobility,  firepower  or  leadership  and  each  term  in  the  threat 
index  equation  was  weighted  uniformly.  Table  1 summarizes  the  number  of 
ARVN  maneuver  battalions  required  for  each  Corps  Zone  and  countrywide. 

On  a countrywide  basis,  an  additional  $4  ARVN  battalions  appear  necessary 
to  counter  the  low  (Oct  69  level)  threat,  while  110  battalions  might  be  needed 
needed  for  a simultaneous  increase  of  the  threat  in  each  Corps  to  sustained  lev- 
els at  or  above  the  2nd  quarter  19^9  enemj'-  activity.  In  terms  of  US/FWMAI*  batta- 
lion strengths,  this  would  equate  to  a range  of  42-86  maneuver  battalions. 
Realistically’ a simultaneous  threat  increase  is  not  likely  and  the  ability  to 
shift  battalibns  to  the  threatened  Corps  would  decrease  the  countryi/ide  total 
required.  Moreover,  variations  in  combat  effectiveness  among  US,  FWMAF,  ARVN, 
and  VC/NVA  battalions  compared  to  each  other  (and  over  time)  might  also  change 
the  range  of  battalions  required. 


y An  km bal-talTon  is  .78  x US  battalicr.  in  strength. 
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TABLE  1 

MANEUVER  BATTALION 
ARV?I  FORCE  EEQUIRB/IENTS 


US 

f 

Battalions 

ARVW 

Total 

AR'AT  Bns 
Recuirei 

I Corps  , 

Pi'esent  Strer^th  ^ . 

43 

4o 

83 

Period  of  Low  Threat  SJ 

- 

- 

- 

58 

Period  of  High  Tlireat  ^ 

- 

— 

69 

II  Corps 

Present  Strength  . 

Period  of  Low  Threat  -/  , 

Period  of  High  Threat  d/ 

35 

34  ■ 

69 

- 

68 

- 

- 

80 

III  Corps 

Present  Strength 

Period  of  Low  Threat  'BJ 

51 

63 

Il4 

68 

Period  of  High  Threat  sJ 

- 

- 

- 

-85 

IV  Corps 

Present  Strength  , / 

Period  of  Low  Threat  . 

Period  of  High  Threat  1/ 

0 

)’ 

49 

49 

- 

- 

46 

- 

- 

- 

62 

RVW 

Present  Strength 

129 

186 

315 

Period  of  Low  Threat 

24o 

Period  of  High  Threat 

- 

- 

- 

296 

a7  January  15,  1970. 

^ October  I969  activity  levels, 
c/  2nd  Qtr  69  type  activity  levels  in  11th  DTA, 

^ 2nd  Qtr  69  type  activity  levels  in  24th  STZ 

e/  2nd  Qtr  69  type  activity  levels  in  4lst  DTA. 


Repsional  and  Popular  Forces.  We  also  chose  .2nd  Qtr  69  as  the  base  time 
period  for  RF  and  PF  forces  since  by  that  time-  at  least  90^  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  the  nth  DTA  model  area  was  considered  Relatively  secure.  The  11th 
DTA  model  was  used  for  an  four  Corps  areas  in  determining  RF/PF  requirements. 
The  RP  and-  FF  in  that  area  operated  successfuny  in  general  agreement  with  the 
principles  of  the  area  security  concept,  and  while  population  distribution 
differs  between  the  Corps,  the  index  we  used  accounts  for  differences  in  pop- 
ulation and  area.  A relative  requirement  index  for  RF  units  was  determined 
in  a manner  similar  to  that  for  the  relative  threat  index,  using  the  factors 
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of  (l)  guerrilla  and  separate  VC  Co  ir.i  platoon  strength,  (2)  size  of  the 
rural  "C"  population,  and  (3)  size  of  the  ccaputed  CONSOLIDATION  ZONE  less 
SECURE  AREAS.  This  index  was  then  rroltiplied  by  the  number  of  RF  units  which 
maintained. security  in  the  model  area  {units  assigned  to  security  missions  in 
the  TO’ES  Report). 


ESTR  Corps  . RUR  "C"  Poo  Corps  ACNZ  Corps 

ESTR  Model  " RU?.  Pop  Model  ACNZ  Model 

V/here  RRI  = Relative  Recuirement  Index 

ESTR  = Enemy  guerrilla  and  separate  unit  strength 
RUR  "C"  Pop  = Rural  population  with  "C"  HES  rating 

ACNZ  = Area  of  consolidation  zone  less  secure  zone 

The  number  of  RF  units  was  calculated  for  each  Corps  to  determine  those 
needed  to  maintain  present  security  conditions  (Oct  69)  or  expanded  security 
(if  all  D,  E,  and  VC  hamlets  were  brought  up  to  "C"  rating).  Similar  PF  re- 
quirement indices  were  determined  which  generated  the  number  of  PF  platoons 
needed  in  each  Corps  Zone  during  periods  of  present  security  or  expanded 
security.  The  PF  relative  requirement  index  is  based  on  two  factors:  (l) 

rural  population  with  C or  better  HES  rating  and  (2)  size  of  the  entire  con- 

solidation zone,  including  the  secure  zone. 


RRIpp  = 1/3 


RRI^  = 1/2 

PF  ' 

Where  TACNZ  = total  area  of  consol. zone  including  secure  zone 

Table  2 shows  the  number  of  RF  ccr^anies  and  PF  platoons  needed  by  Corps 
Zone  and  countrywide.  Even  with  some  hoc  RF  companies  not  directly  assigned 
to  security  missions,  there  are  a sufficient  number  of  companies  countrywide 
to  meet  expanded  security  requirements.  Since  Territorial  Forces  cannot  be 
shifted  from  one  corps  area  to  another,  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  RF  now  assigned  to  security  missions  in  I Corps  and  IV  Corps.  In  these 
two  corps  present  levels  appear  to  be  too  low  (IV  Corps)  or  marginally  adequate 
(l  Corps)  to  maintain  present  security.  Similarly,  present  levels  of  PF  in 
IV  Corps  are  just  above  the  minimum  required  to  maintain  present  security,  and 
for  expanded  security  62  more  platoons  vculd  be  needed.  We  note  that  IV  Corps 
traditionally  keeps  a larger  percentage  of  RF  companies  on  offensive  operations 
than  the  other  three  Corps,  and  is  now  facing  a major  enemy  throat. 

While  the  number  of  RF  companies  available  countrywide  is  some  hOO  more 
than  required  for  expanded  security,  seme  of  these  companies  would  be  engaged 
in  training  and  rehabilitation,  w’hile  otner  units  act  as  a "swing  force"  to 
assist  regular  forces  during  periods  cf  high  enemy  threat  (such  as  the  IV  Corps 
situation) ; still  others  are  required  fer  border  surveillance  missions  on  a 
more  or  less  permanent  basis. 
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RUR  ABC  Pop  Model  TACNZ  Model 
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Recent  GVi:  directives  and  conmiants  by  President  Thieu  indicate  un  apparent 
modification  to  the  Ai-ca  Seem-ity  Concept  as  presently  written,  specifically 
in  the  formation  of  an  elite  PSDF  force  to  replace  PF  platoons  in  A,  B ana“G 
hemlets  during  1970.  Ihis  program  envisions  35  man  intar-teams  (platoons; 
from  the  500,000  arms-beoring  PSDP  and  training  four  men  per  team  (60,000  in 
all)  in  one  week  courses.  If  this  pragram  is  successful  the  end  result  would 
provide  substantial  augmentation  for  the  regular  forces  from  RF  units, 
released  by  the  "upgraded"  EF  platoons.  We  have  not  included  the  effect  of 
this  plan  in  our  calculations. 


table  s 


REGIONAL  F0RCE/P0PUI.AR  FORCE  REQ.UIltBMENTS 

RF  Cos  PF  PJ.at 


I Corps  . 

Pres'vnd  No.  of  f.iits-' 
Number  on  Security  Missions 
Present  Seciuity  Levels^/ 
Expanded  S«curity  Levels-' 


II  Corps 

Present  Ho.  of  Units  , 
Number  on  Security  I'iissions 
Present  Security  Lei.'sl3 
Expanded  Security  Levels 

III  Corps 

Pre's en't  No,  of  Units 
Number  on  Security  Missions 
Present  Security  Levels 
Expanded  Security  Levels 

IV  Corps 

Present  I.'o,  of  Units 
Number  on  Security  Missions 
Present  Security  Levels 
Expanded  Security  Levels 

RVN 

Present  L’o.  of  Units 
Number  on  Security  Missions 
Present  Security  Levels 
Expanded  Security  Levels 


212 

920 

171 

663 

169 

743 

183 

863 

359 

1,311 

291 

1,266 

237 

1,121 

261 

1,268 

372 

1,028 

310 

965 

l4£ 

803 

153 

835 

530 

2,413 

307 

2,154 

380 

2,004 

465 

2,475 

1,473 

5,672 

1,079 

93^+ 

5,248 

4,671 

1,062 

5,441 

j 


’ij 


i 


December  I969  I'or  PF  nlntoons,  Novombor  ll'i'O  i'nr  RF  rifle  comctmleR , 
^ October  I969  h?.'3  ratings. 

cj  All  D,  E,  VC  harilcts  arc  brought  to  a "c"  rating. 
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SECURITY  A--'  '^^'’TniON  TACTICAL  AREA 


Area 


Secure  Area 
(A,  B) 


Consolidation  Zone 
(Secure  Area,  C) 


Clearing  Zone: 

Populated  (0,  E,  VC) 
Unpopulated 


Population  (000) 

Prcceiit  of  Total  &/ 
Population 

SO  KM 

Sep  63 

Oct  69 

Sep  68 

Oct  69 

Sep  68  Oct  69 

327  .0 

684.2 

35 

70 

116  297 

583.7 

929.2 

62 

96 

871  1,556 

352.5 

42.0 

38 

4 

868  52 

na 

na 

na 

na 

8,248  8,379 

a7  Total  Population,  Uch  Division  Tactical  Area!  971,200. 
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SECURITY  STATISTICS  — 24T‘;  5PFICAU  TACTICAL  ZOKF, 

II  CORPS.  SOUTH  VIETLX! 

Precei^t  of  Total  _a/ 


Population  (000) 

Population 

SO  KM 

Area 

Sep  68 

Oct  69 

Sep  68 

Oct  69 

Sep  68 

Oct  69 

Secure  Area 
(A,  B) 

48.9 

185.4 

19 

61 

49 

125 

Consolidation  Zone 
(Secure  Area,  C) 

153.9 

274.3 

60 

90 

909 

1,403 

Clearing  Zone: 

Populated  (U,  E,  VC) 
Unpopulated 

101,0 

na 

31. U 

na 

40 

na 

10 

na 

1,453 

16,629 

486 

17,102 

*/  ' Total  "po'puia'eion,  24th  Spacial  Tactical  Zonaj  305,800, 


i.'? 
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1' 

l'. 
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SECURITY  STATISTICS  — 41ST  DIVISIOM  TACTICAL  AREA 


IV  CORPS.  SOUTH  VIETK^\:'l 


Population  (000) 

Paccunt  of  Total  ji/ 
Population 

so 

KK 

Area 

Sep  68 

Oct  69 

Sep  68 

Oct  69  ‘ 

Sep  68 

Oct  69 

Secure  Area 
(A,  B) 

719,8 

1,197.4 

43 

68 

297 

545 

Conacl.ldaclon  Zone 
(Secure  Area,  C) 

1,158.5 

1,573.2 

69 

89 

2,382 

3,701 

Clearing  Zone: 

Populated  (D,  F.,  VC) 
Unpopulated 

322.8 

na 

197.0 

na 

31 

na 

11 

na 

2,131 

1,946 

815 

2,145 

W/  Totti'  p'opulation,  Aliit  Divlalon  Tactical  Araa:  1,770,200. 
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MAP  5 

SOUTH  VIETHAM 

41st  DTA 
SEPTIMBER  1968 
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MAP  6 

SOUTH  VIETNAM 

41$t  DTA 

OCTOBIR  1969 
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IIJjUSTRATIVE  Em'AI  FORGIS  SIKUCTUI^  -"0  D:?r^'E:ir  THE  AR'f-A  SECURITY  CONCEn’ 

IN  SOUTH  VIETI'f/m 

Background 

The  Area  Security  Concept  (A3C)  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  1970 
Combined  Campaign  Plan  and  the  1970  G’<!i  Plan  for  Pacification  and  Develop- 
ment. This  strategy  develops  no  radically  new  methods  of  operations,  hut 
focuses  already  tested  concepts  on  the  gcal  of  population  security.  Allied 
operations  are  designed  to  separate  the  main  force  war  from  the  populated 
areas,  and  to  consolidate  existing  security  through  the  use  of  Intensive 
police-type  operations  In  zones  surrounding  the  secure  areas . Since  each 
segment  of  the  RVTIAB’  has  a distinct  mission  and  area  of  operation,  the 
Area  Security  strategy  provides  a frcjsewcrk  -rt-ithin  which  to  examine  RVMI' 
missions  and  force  structure.  This  st'udy  is  an  attempt  to  develop  the 
RVNAP  force  structure  required  to  implement  the  ASC.  However,  it  does 
not  attempt  to  integrate  the  many  quelitatlve  factors  which  influence 
force  effectiveness. 


Brief  Explanation  of  the  ASC 

The  ASC  divides  the  countryside  of  South  Vietnam  into  four  zones 
according  to  the  relative  secxirity  offered  to  the  population  (see  Enclosure 
1).  The  Secure  Area  and  the  Consolidated  Zone  encompass  the  population  in 
all  hamlets  who.se  security  ratings  are  A,  B,  or  C,  according  to  the  MACV 
Hamlet  Evaluation  System.  Regional  Forces,  Popular  Forces,  Peoples'  SeDf 
Defense  Force,  and  National  Police  all  operate  in  these  two  areas  under 
the  control  of  the  Province  Chief.  When  requested  by  the  Province  Chief, 
regular  ARVN  units  might  also  operate  in  these  areas  under  his  control. 

The  concept  emphasizes  pacification  and  population  and  resources  control 
operations.  The  Clearing  Zone  and  Border  Surveillance  Zone  encompass 
all  the  countryside  outside  of  the  Consolidation  Zone.  These  zones  are 
sparsely  populated  and  contain  VC-controlled  areas.  They  are  broken  into 
areas  of  operation  under  the  control  of  the  ARVN  division  commanders. 
Operations  therein  are  conducted  by  highly  mobile  regular  combat  forces 
to  destroy  or  break  up  enemy  forces  and  isolate  them  from  the  population 
in  the  Consolidation  Zone. 

Table  1 summarizes  the  ASC  showing  the  four  types  of  areas  and  their 
related  conmand  structures,  forces,  missions  and  operations. 
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TARIiE  1 


AP.i’A  s>:;cuaiTY  concepp  suMt/iAJ^y- 


Type  of  Area 

Secure  Area 

Consolidation  Zo.ne 

Clearlop;  Zone 

HS3  Bfttinc5 

.\,B  (some  C) 

C (someD,E,VC) 

VC  (some  D,E) 
and  unpopu- 
lated areas 

Command 

Province  Chief 

Province  Chief 

ARVN  DTZ/SZ 
Commander 

GVJf  Forces 

National  Police 

NP  Field  Forces 

ARVN 

Responsible 

(HP) 

(NRf’F) 

US 

Popular  Forces 

PF 

FW 

(PF) 

EIF 

People's  Self 

Provincial 

Defense  Forces 
(PSDF) 

Reconnaissance 

Units  (PRU) 

PSDF- 

(ARVN,  US,  FW  as 
required) 

Mission 

' Maintain  & 

Provide  outer 

Keep  VC/tlVA 

Improve  exist- 

belt of  protect- 

away from 

ing  security 

ion  for  eecure 

consolida- 

without 

area,  and  raise 

tion  zones 

attempting 

level  of  seourlt;/' 

expansion  of 

within  zone 

Border  Sur- 

isiUaaae-. 

Zone 

Unpopulated. 


AHW  DTA./SZ 
Coniaander 


CIDO/RP 


Detect, 
engage,  end 
deter  ‘epemy 
attenptlng 
to  'Iftfil- 
trate  Into 
RVN 


Methods  of 
deration' 


SP-raalntaln  law  Continuous  patrols 
Si  order,  neutra-  i ambushes  with 
lize  VCI;  PF,  mobile  reaction 
PSDF-reslde  and  forces.  Police 
operate  in  type  operations 


ifecure  areas 
only. 


to  raise  level 
of  security. 


Hegular  forces  CHG  opera- 

engage  or  tions 

drive  enemy 

out,  and  Iso- 

lste/.neutra- 

lize  enemy 

base  areas. 


Source;  MACV/JGS  Combined  Campaign  Plan  1970  (AB 


ASC-type  operations  have  been  employed  in  certain  areas  for  some  time 
even  before  the  concept's  official  endorsement.  To  see  what  kind  of  forces 
are  required  to  make  it  work  we  selected  "model"  areas  i^iere  the  RVTtAF 
successfully  applied  the  principles  of  the  ASC  and  we  examined,  in  detail, 
the  friendly  forces  in  those  areas.  \le  chose  the  11th  Division  Tactical 
Area(DTA)in  I Corps,  the  24th  Special  Tactical  Zone  (STZ)  in  II  Corps  and 
the  4lGt  DTA  in  IV  Corps  because:  (l)  the  luiits  operating  in  these  areas 
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.lurin;_,  Ihk:  cb,;oi'' .alvlon  p'lriria'i  v.-r--  - ^el  tc  j-: '.'ibo.i  op'.ii'at.iorui  8.3 
oppo/i^d  to  piu;irioat;t.on  duties j t'r^u."  to  the  ASCI,  (2)  the  finite 

received  high  performance  ratings  ir.  a'-'oc.-spllshing  their  assigned  task.s, 
and  (3)  a great  deal  of  information  about  operations  in  these  areas  was 
readily  available. 

Measuring  Area  Security  - To  describe  our  model  ai'eas  in  the  terms 
of  the  concept,  we  devised  a meohod  of  using  iffiS  scores  and  hamlet  locations 
to  approxJjnate  the  geographic  areas  for  each  ASC  zone  and  plotted  these  on 
maps  of  the  three  model  areas.  To  show  the  Sec’sre  Areas,  we  blacked  out 
every  1-kilometer  square  which  contained  one  or  more  A-B  hamlets.  To  show 
the  Consolidation  Zones,  we  shaded  all  the  l-kllometer  aquaree  containing 
C hamlets,  plus  those  squares  immediately  adjacent  to  squares  containing 
A,  B and  C hamlets,  Finally,  we  printed  a "D",  "E",  or  "V",  at  the  loca- 
tion of  the  remaining  hamlets.  The  results  sho:rfn  in  Enclosures  2-4 
(Sep  68)  and  in  Enclostirea  5-7  (Oct  69)  give  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
relative  increase  in  security  in  these  model  eireas . Note  that  some  of 
the  D-E-VG  hamlets  fall  within  the  boundaries  of  a Consolidation  Zone;  this 
is  consistent  with  the  Area  Security  Concept. 

Table  2 summarizes  pertinent  findings  from  the  maps.  It  reflects  that 
from  September  1968  to  October  1969  the  Secure  Areas  of  the  three  model 
areas  nearly  tripled  in  size  and  the  overall  Secure  plus  Consolidation  Zone 
areas  increased  about  1%.  At  the  same  time,  the  total  population  under 
A-B  security  increased  dramatically,  ^ September  I968,  or  more  of 
the  population  in  the  model  areas  were  rated  A-B-C.  More  iiuportantly, 
pacification  scores  continued  to  improve  even  during  the  second  quetrter  of 
1969  when  enemy  attacks  increased  ccapared  to  the  preceding  three  qxiarters. 
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SECURIXY  STA'nSTICS 
MODEL  AREAS 

Percent  of  Total  n/ 


Population  (000) 

Population 

SO  Kit 

11th  DTA.  1 CORPS 

Sep  68 

Oct  69 

Sep  68 

Oct  69 

Sep  68 

Oct  69 

Secure  Area 
(A,  B) 

327.0 

684.2 

35 

70 

116 

297 

Consolidation  Zone 
(Secure  Area,  C) 

585.7 

929.2 

62 

96 

871 

1,556 

Clearing  Zone: 
Populated  (D,  E, 
Unpopulated 

24th  STZ.  II  CORPS 

VC) 

352.5 

na 

42.0 

na 

38 

na 

4 

nn 

868 

8.248 

52 

8,379 

1 1 ■»ii  j 

Secure  Area 
<A.  B) 

46.9 

185.4 

19 

61 

49 

125 

Consolidation  Zone 
(Secure  Area,  C) 

153.9 

274.8 

60 

90 

909 

1,403 

Clearing  Zone: 
Populated  (D,  E, 
Unpopulated 

4lBt  DTA.  IV  CORPS 

VC) 

101.0 

na 

31.0 

na 

40 

na 

10 

na 

1,453 

16,629 

486 

17,102 

Secure  Area 
(A,  B) 

/19.8 

1,197.4 

43 

68 

297 

545 

Consolidation  Zone 
(Secure  Area,  C) 

1,158.5 

1,573.2 

69 

89 

2,582 

3,701 

Clearing  Zone: 
Populated  (D,  £, 
Unpopulated 

VC) 

522.8 

na 

197.0 

na 

31 

na 

11 

na 

2,133 

1,946 

815 

2,145 

^ Total  Population,  11th  Division  Tactical  Area  971,200;  24th  Special  Tactical 
Zone  305,800;  4lst  Division  Tactical  Area  1,770,200. 


We  concluded  that  friendly  operations  in  the  model  areas  had  a signif- 
icant impact  on  population  security,  particularly  in  creating  a shield  for 
the  population  against  enemy  attacks. 

ClearlnK  Zone  Forces  - The  forces  In  the  11th  DIA,  24th  STZ,  and  4lsb 
D'fA  were  the  1st  ARW  Division,  42nd  ARVW  Regiment  and  9th  ARVN  division, 
respectively,  with  U.S.  combat  and  service  support.  Since  these  forces 
successfully  executed  Clearing  Zone  type  functions  in  their  areas  of 
responsibility,  we  used  them  as  models  on  v;hich  to  base  our  total  ARW 
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The  size  of  the  force  required  “c  successfully  impleraent  the  ASC  in 
each  Division  Tactical  Area  and  Special  Tactical  Zone  would  depend  upon 
many  factors,  some  of  which  are  purely  c'lalitative . However,  three 
quantitative  factors  seem  most  important:  (l)  the  number  and  strength 
of  VC/NVA  units,  (2)  the  intensity  of  eneny  ground  assaults  and  engagements 
and  (3)  the  size  of  the  Clearing  Zone  in  which  the  force  must  operate. 


As  a base  period  for  our  study  we  chose  the  2nd  Qtr,  I969,  since 
during  that  period  the  combined  forc.es  successfully  countered  relatively 
intense  enemy  activity  without  degradation  of  population  security.  We 
collected  data  for  the  three  factors  above  in  all  three  model  areas  during 
that  period  and  used  that  data  in  the  dencninators  (models)  for  computing 
a relative  threat  index  in  each  Corps  area.  The  relative  threat  index 
equation  has  the  form: 


>■■■■> 


RTI  * 1/3 


ElffiE 

Corps 

£2  BE 

Model 


#EASLT 

Corps 

jirlASLT 

Model 


AOZ 

, Corns 

^ ACZ 

Model 


Where:  RH  =«  relative  threat  index. 


EMBE  = enemy  maneuver  battalion  strength  equivalents  (relative  to 
US  battalion), 

EASLT  » enemy  ground  assaults/engagements. 

ACZ  = area  cf  clearing  zone. 


We  then  collected  data  on  each  of  the  three  factors  for  both  a high 
and  a low  threat  in  each  Corps  Zone  and  computed  the  indices.  The  indices 
were  multiplied  by  the  number  of  maneir/er  battalions  in  the  model  force 
to  yield  a range  of  rexquired  maneuver  battalions  in  each  Corps  Zone.l/ 
Table  3 summarizes  these  requirements  for  each  Corps  Zone  and  countryside. 


No  qualitative  refinements  were  made  for  differences  in  mobility, 
firepower  or  leadership;  and  each  term  in  the  threat  index  equation 
was  vreighted  uniformly  even  though  it  was  recognized  that  further  study 
might  show  one  term  to  be  more  important  than  another  in  assessing  a ' 
threat.  For  instance,  enemy  assa-uits  might  be  more  significant  than 
the  size  of  a Clearing  Zone, 
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TABT.E  3 

MVIiMMC  MAiISUVER  RATTAT.Tm  Bt.!QTTT>iB!MB!MTFi 


a/ 

Present  Bna— ' 

RVN  Bns^ 

RVN  Bns 

US/FVn-AF 

RVN  Total 

Low  Threat 

High  Threat 

r Corps 

43 

40 

83 

58 

69^ 

II  Corps 

35 

34 

69 

68 

8^ 

III  Corps 

51 

63 

ll4 

68 

85^ 

IV  Corps 

- 

49 

49 

46 

62^ 

SVN 

' 129 

186 

315 

240 

296 

^ January  15  1970*. 

^ October  1969  activity  levels, 
c/  2ncl  Qtr  69  type  activity  levels  In  11th  DTA. 

^ 2nd  cjtr  69  type  activity  levels  in  24th  STZ. 

e/  2nd  Qtr  69  type  activity  levels  in  4lst  DTA. 


On  a countrywide  basis,  54  ARVN/VWMC  maneuver  oattalions  more  than  the 
present  authorization  appear  necessary  to  counter  the  low  (Oct  69  level) 
threat  after  US/FWMAF  withdraw,  while  110  battalions  might  be  needed  to 
counter  a simultaneous  increase  of  the  threat  in  each  Corps  to  sustained 
levels  at  or  above  the  2nd  iiioarter  1969  enemy  activity.  In  terms  of  US/  ' 
FWWAF  battalion  strengths  to  make  up  the  shortfall,  this  would  equate  to  a 
range  of  42-86  maneuver  battalions.^  Realistically,  a simultaneous  threat 
Increase  in  all  Corps  is  not  likely  and  the  ability  to  shift  battalions  to 
the  threatened  Corps  would  decrease  the  co\mtrywlde  total  required.  Moreover, 
variations  in  combat  effectiveness  among  U3,.FWMAP,  ARVN  and  VC/UVA  battalions 
compared  to  each  other  (and  over  time)  might  also  change  the  range  of  battal- 
ions required. 

We  then  combined  the  maneuver  battalion  calculations  with  model  Clearing 
Zonj  forces  to  generate  ARVN  strength  requirements  by  Corps  and  countrywide . 

I Corps  Model  Force 

We  examined  the  structure  of  the  ARVN  Ist  Division  and  supporting  units 
during  their  successful  combat  operations  in  the  11th  Division  Tactical  Area 
(llth  DTA)  between  September  1968  and  September  I969;  and  we  sought  to 
describe  the  force  in  detail  and  to  Identify  the  Corps  and  U.S.  support 
it  received  during  that  period.  To  describe  the  force  we  applied  the  assigned 

y An  ARVN'  battalion  is  .78  X U.S.  battalion  in  strength. 
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atroni-ittu:  from  the  accelerated  Phase  II 
the  let;  Division's  organization  chart. 
v/h,ich  nade  up  the  1st  Division  in  the  te 
strength  for  each. 


t authorization  list  (UAI.)  to 
icsore  8 shovrs  the  type  vr.its 
1 examined  and  the  authorized 


We  then  applied  UA.L  strengths  to  the  I Corps  organization  chart  and 
allocated  one-half  of  I Corps  ARVTT  support  assets  to  our  11th  DTA.  model, 
since  the  AEVN  1st  Division  had  one-half  the  maneuver  battalions  assigned 
to  I Corps .ly  In  one  exception  to  this  allocation  we  assigned  a total  of 
tv/o  armored  cavalry  squadrons  because  we  iinew  that  two  squadrons  had  been 
operating  full  time  with  the  ARVIi  1st  Division.  The  Corps  force  and  the 
portion  allocated  to  the  model  are  also  shown  in  Enclosure  8. 


We  then  studied  the  Systems  for  the  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness 
of  RWAF  (seer)  and  other  data  to  isolate  the  support  provided  the 
ARVN  lat  Division  by  U.S.  units.  V/hile  cur  data  was  probably  quite 
exact  for  artillery' and  helicopter  support  to  I Corps  and  the  1st 
Division,  we^  could  only  estimate  other  support  provided,  based  on.  such 
things  as  after-action  reports,  communications  improvement  program  targets, 
total  logistics  tonnages  handled  for  AR''/ir,  etc.  We  also  tried  to  take  into 
account  the  support,  such  as  helicopter  lift  and  resupply,  provided  ARVN  in 
the  normal  course  of  combined  mobile  operations,  (Such  support  does  not 
show  in  the  SEER  data.)  Next  we  attempted  to  translate  this  support  into 
individual  U.S.  units  capable  of  providing  that  level  of  support  and  we 
converted  those  U.S.  units  into 'equivalent  AE''/N  or  VNAF  imits , Finally, 
based  primarily  on  the  I Corps  battalion  sp] it , we  allocated  a portion  of 
ARVN  equivalent  units  to  the  model  Clearing  Zone  force,  and  we  used  the 
VNAF  equivalents  in  determining  total  VliAx  requirements.  These  RVNA? 
equivalents  of  U.S.  support  are  shown  in  Enclosure  8. 


Then,  we  combined  the  AEVN  1st  Division  and  its  Corps  support  and  U.S. 
non-aviation  support  to  form  a model  AR\Tf/VI31-IC  Clearing  Zone  force  for  the 
11th  DTA.  The  total  force  and  the  size  of  a battalion  "slice"  of  the  force 
are  shown  in  Table  4.  Because  of  the  similarity  of  terrain,  enemy,  and 
intensity  of  operations  in  I Corps  and  III  Corps,  we  decided  to  use  the 
same  model  battalion  slice  in  both  I and  III  Corps . 


^ Tvrenty  of  4o,  included  armored  cavalry  squadrons. 

Best  Available  Cor 
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TAi’.LTi;  4 


AREA  SECt/HITY  CCtTCFPT  11th  DTA 

FORCE  MODEL 

Al^VTI  Division  Force 

17,591 

ARVN  Corp,)  Support 

Comb ic 

3,372 

Service 

U.S.  Support  Equivalent 

5,oSb 

Comhat 

1,381 

Service 

509 

1,890 

Total  Division  Slice  (through  Corps) 

24,561 

Battalion  Slice  a/ 

1,198 

a/  20^  battalions  in  model  force  including  Armd  (ja\/  Sqdns 
and  Ranger  Bn  allocations. 

In  a manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  atructurliog  the  I Corps  model 
we  constructed  models  for  II  Corps  and  IV  Corps  Clearing  Zone  operations. 

II  Corps  Model  Force 

■ARVN  Task  Force  Lien,  which  was  composed  principally  of  the  ARVN  42d 
and  47th  Regiments  and  the  ARVTI  2d  Ranger  Group,  conducted  the  Ben  Het- 
Dak  To  campaign  in  the  24th  STZ  of  II  Corps.  We  chose  Task  Force  Lien  as 
our  model  ARVN  force  for  Clearing  Zone  operations  in  II  Corps  hecause  this 
task  force  with  U.S.  comhat  support  operated  successfully  against  strong 
enemy  main  force  units  in  II  Corps  over  an  extended  period  without  direct 
involvement  of  U.S.  combat  units.  Further,  because  of  a very  complete 
"Lessons  Learned"  study  prepared  after  the  campaign  we  have  a great  deal 
of  Information  about  the  size  and  structure  of  both  the  ARVN  force  and  its 
U.S.  combat  support.  Enclosure  8 details  the  ARVN  force  and  the  U.S.  com- 
bat support  it  utilized.  It  also  shows  an  allocation  of  ARVN  II  Corps 
forces  and  U.S.  service  support.  The  total  force  and  the  size  of  a 
battalion  "'■'lice"  of  the  force  ore  shown  in  Table  5* 
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24th  STZ  fO:-.C£  NCDEL 

AKVN  Regimental  Forces 

0,796 

ARVM  Corps  Support 

Combat 

Service 

U.S.  Support  Equivalent 

2,889 

1.172 

4,061 

Combat 

Service 

1,662 

2^ 

2,027 

Total  Model  Slice  (through  Corps) 

12,884 

Battalion  Slice  (11-2/3  Bn) 

1,104 

IV  Corps  Modal  Force 

In  IV  Corps  we  choae  the  AHVI?  ^.h  Division  because  during  the  period 
of  the  study  it  started  to  conduct  mobile,  CloeLring  Zone  type  operations 
throAoghout  the  De],ta.  AEVN  9th  was  also  relatively  successful,  compared 
with  the  other  IV  Corps  AEVN  divisions,  in  executing  these  Clearing  Zone 
functions.  The  breakdown  in  Enclosure  8 sh.ows  the  AEVN  S^h  Division  and 
its  Corps  and  U.S.  support.  The  total  force  and  the  size  of  a battalion 
"slice"  of  the  force  are  shown  in  Table  6. 


TABLE  6 

hist  DTA  FORCE  MODEL 
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V/e  alJo  examined  all  other  ilRVTf  auppoi'i  assets  assigned  neither  Lo 
specific  rosineuver  divisions  nor  to  tho  CT2'fj  tut  which  would  inclJr- 

ectly  or  directly  support  division  forces.  T^nile  wo  did  not  allocate  these 
assets  bo  our  nodal  forces  we  identified  and  coruted  them  and  computed  a 
support  "slice"  whloh  can  be  added  to  each  model  division  force  generated 
in  our  study.  Tie  computed  the  support  "slice"  by  apportioning  l/ljj  of 
the  unallocated  portion  of  these  units  to  each  of  the  15  division  force 
equivalents  in  the  EVNAf.^  Table  7 lays  out  these  division  level  combat 
and  service  support  "slices,'',' 

TABUi:  7 


Type  Unit 

Total 

Strength 

Special  Zones  Staffs 

677 

Artillery  Command 

49 

Separate  Infantry  L'nlts 

12,877 

Ranger  Command 

. 73 

Special  Forces 

3,598 

Military  Police 

8,094 

Military  Security 

2,8l6 

Military  Intelligence 

2,981 

Political  War  and  Civil  Affairi 

2,950 

Signal 

10,216 

Engineer 

17,862 

Medical 

10,449 

Ordnance 

12,515 

Quartermaster 

3,875 

Transportation 

12,979 

Training  Base 

15,138 

Pipeline 

50.103 
167! 252 

Unallocated  Division  Combat  and 

Service  Support  Slice  (15  DFE's) 

11,150 

Finally,  we  lumped  the  GVN  military  offices,  the  RVMF  headquarters 
and  General  Staff,  the  special  staffs,  the  Central  Logistics  Command  and 
varlotis  other  headquarters  and  Eidmlnistrative  units  ;/hioh  would  not  vary 
greatly  with  the  size  of  the  total  force  into  a Headquarters  and  Adminis- 
tration figure  shown  below. 


y The  15  DFE's  include  10  ARVW  divisions,  1 ABN  division,  3 separate 
regiments,  and  all  Ranger  and  Marine  units, 
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TABLE  5 

RVNAF  HQ  ALT.  ADMIU 


Type  Unit 

Streniith 

CfVK  Military  Officers 

1,481 

RVIIAI'  Hq/jca 

1,321 

Special  Staffs 

1,575 

Central  Logistics  Command 

4,118 

POLMAB  Central  Dept 

2, 116 

Hq  units  RVKAF 

1,562 

Admin  Units 

T.152 

Total 

19,325 

Collectively,  the  model  battalion  slices,  the  unallocated  DFB  support 
"slice"  and  the  Headquarters  and  Administration  figure  developed  above 
provide  the  necessary  building  blocks  for  estimating  the  overall  size 
and  the  disposition  by  CTZ  of  ARVN  forces  required  to  execute  the  Area 
Security  strategy.  Table  9 summarizes  these  figures. 

TABLE  9 

MODEL  ARVir  FORCES  ■ 


Type  Unit 

Strength 

Battalion  Slice  thru  Corps 

I & III  Corps 

II  Corps 

IV  Corps 

1,198 

1,104 

1,160 

Other  Support,  DFE  "slice" 

11,150 

Headquarters  and  Admin 

19,325 

ARVN  Force  Requirements 

In  the  Clearing  Zone  Forces  section  above  we  developed  a range  of 
ARVN/vnmC  maneuver  battalions  required  to  execute  Clearing  Zone  type  opera- 
tions in  each  Corps  (See  Table  3).  Applying  our  model  battalion  "slices" 
to  each  CTZ  requirement,  we  generated  the  following  ARVN/VNMC  Corps  force 
requirements , 
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tabij:  10 

AHVk/VIHC  corps  REQUIRET-tEmS 


Manet, iver  Bns 


Area 

Low 

High 

Low 

Threat 

Tiireat 

Threat 

I Corps 

58 

69 

69,489 

II  Corps 

68 

80 

74,256 

III  Corps 

68 

85 

8l,464 

IV  Corps 

46 

62 

278,589 

Total 

11+0 

195 

Strength 


High 
Tiireab 

82,662 

87,370 

101,830 

Jhm 

3^3,782 


Conaidering  the  end  FY  70  ABVN/VNMC  force  of  I86  battalions  as  15 
division  force  eq,uivalanta  (DFE)  and  assuming  that  each  12  maneuver 
battalions  or  major  fractions  thereof  added  to  the  ARVh  force  will  consti- 
tute an  additional  Di'E  we  have  a tota3.  of  20  divisions  for  the  low  threat 
and  24  for  the  high  threat.  Applying  our  unallocated  support  slices  to 


these  DFE's  we  have: 

Low 

High 

Threat 

Threat 

Unallocated  Combat  and  Service  Spt 

223,000 

267, 60( 

Finally,  we  added  the  Headquarters  and  Administration  figure  and  subtracted 
Phase  II  authorized  VNMC  forces  to  derive  the  total  ARVN  force  requirement. 

TABLE  11 
ARVH  FORCE 


Low 

High 

Type  Forces 

Threat 

Threat 

Maneuver  (Corps)  Forces 

278,569 

343,782 

Other  Support  Forces 

233,000 

267,600 

Headquarters  & Admin  Forces 

19,325 

19,325 

Less:  VIMC  (present  authorization) 

(13,070) 

(13.070^ 

Total 

517,824 

617,637 

The  ARVN  force  figures  developed  here  are  those  required  to  maintain 
present  security  after  all  U.S.  and  FWM/iF  forces  withdraw.  Assuming  that 
the  enemy  threat  range  envisioned  in  this  study  (I969  levels)  remains 
constant,  the  P.'RW  force  required  to  maintain  present  security  levels 
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along  vdth  tho  proaont.  U.S.  and  forces  (ic;'  maneuver  batt'alions  by 

April.  2.‘J)  l3  only  for  lov  ttirea-  ani  2'-3,b75  for  high  threat. 

If  we  asawiie  that  the  U.3.  and  T'.T.'A'F  force  drops  to  about  50  maneuver 
battalions,  the  ARVl!  vrould  need  about  3o3,975  for  low  threat  and  497>975 
for  high  threat. 

Consolidation  and  Secure  Zone  Forces  - We  used  the  11th  DIA  model 
for  all  four  Corps  areas  in  determining  Regional  and  Popular  Force 
requirements  because  the  EF  and  EF  in  the  11th  DI'A  operated  successfully 
in  general  agreement  ^ri.th  the  principles  of  the  ASC.  We  also  chose  2r'd 
Q,tr  1969  as  the  base  time  period,  for  RF  and  PF  forces  since  by  that  time 
at  least  9Cfi/o  of  the  rural  population  in  the  11th  DTA  model  area  was  con- 
sidered relatively  secure.  Use  of  the  11th  DTA  territorial  force  as  a 
countrywide  model  is  valid  because  the  index  we  developed  accounts  for 
differences  in  population  distrihutlon  and  area  size,  the  two  most 
important  determinants  of  BF/PP  requirements.  The  relative  requirement 
index  for  the  Consolidation  Zone  is  similar  to  the  relative  threat  index 
for  the  Clearing  Zone  hut  includes  the  factors  of  (l)  guerrilla  and 
separata  VC  company  and  platoon  strength,  (2)  size  of  the  rural  "C" 
population,  and  (3)  size  of  the  confuted  Consolidation  Zone  less  Secxire 
Areas . 


RRIrf 

Where 


RBI  ■ Eelative  Requirement  Index 
BSTR  ■ Enemy  guerrilla  and  sepi.rate  unit  strength 
RUR  "C"  Pop  * Rural  population  with  "C"  HES  rating 

ACNZ  - Area  of  consolidation  zone  leaa  secure  zone 


We  then  multiplied  the  number  cf  RF  units  which  maintained  security  in 
the  model  area  ^ by  this  index  to  calculate  the  number  of  RF  units  needed 
in  each  Corps.  We  calculated  the  numbers  required  both  to  maintain  present 
security  conditions  (security  levels  of  Oct  69)  and  to  expand  seewity 
(bringing  all  D,  E,  and  VC  hamlets  up  to  "C"  rating). 


Similarly,  we  computed  the  number  of  PF  platoons  needed  in  each  Corps 
Zone  both  to  maintain  present  security  and  to  expand  security.  The  PF 
relative  requirement  index  is  based  on  two  factors:  (1)  rwal  population 
with  C or  better  HES  rating  and  (2)  size  of  the  entire  Consolidation  Zone, 
including  the  Secure  Zone. 


RUB  ABC  Pop  Corps  ^ 
RUR  ABC  Pop  Model 


TACIfZ  Corps 
TACIiZ  Model 


vrhere  TACNZ  = total  area  of  Consolidation  Zonelncluding  Secure  Zone. 


1/ Units  assigned  to  security  missions  according  to  the  Territorial  Forces 
Evaluation  System  (TFES), 
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Table  12  below  shows  the  riUEiber  of  RF  companies  and  IF  platoous  ne^-jded 
by  Corps  Zone  and  coiAntry-v.-ide . It  appe ara  that  presently  there  are  more 
than  enough  companies  countrywide  to  meet  expanded,  security  requirements. 
Since  Territorial  Forces  cannot  be  shifted  from  one  Corps  ajrea  to  oriother,, 
however,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  KF  now  assigned  to 
security  missions  in  I Corps  and  IV  Corps.  In  these  two  Corps,  present 
levels  appear  to  be  too  low  (IV  Corps)  or  marginally  adequate.  (l  Corps) 
to  maintain  present  security.  Siini2.arly,  present  levels  of  FF  in  IV 
Corps  ai’e  just  above  the  ralnimm  required  to  maintain  present  security, 
and  for  expanded  security,  62  more  platoons  would  be  needed.  We  note 
that  IV  Corps  traditionally  keeps  a larger  percentage  of  RF  companies 
on  offensive  operations  than  the  other  three  Corps. 

TABLE  12 

REGIONAL  FORCE  COMPAMY/POPUIAR  FCRCE  PLATOON  KBQUIKEMENTS 


Present  tio 


.S/ 


No.  On 


Na  to  Ret 


balnV 


No.  to  Achieve 


..i=/ 


1 ’ I 

of  Units 

Sectirity  Mission 

Security  Levels 

Expanded 

'!  f 

RF 

PF 

RF 

RF 

PF 

RF 

PF 

I Corps 

212 

920 

171 

863 

169 

743 

183 

863 

\i  '.T ' 

1 : Ll ; 

11  Corps 

359 

1311 

291 

1266 

237 

1121 

261 

1268 

III  Corps 

372 

1028 

310 

965 

146 

803 

153 

■ 835 

I ! ; 

IV  Corps 

530 

2413 

307 

2154 

380 

2004 

465 

2475 

1 ■ 

SVN 

1473 

5672 

1079 

5248 

934 

4671 

1062 

5441 

a/  December  1969  for  PF  platoons,  November  1969  for  RF 
y October  1969  HES  ratings . 

0/  All  D,  E,  VC  hamlets  are  brought  to  a "C"  rating. 

rifle 

companies . 

While  the  number  of  RF  companies  available  countrywide  is  some  400 
more  than  required  for  expanded  security,  some  of  these  companies  would 
b’  engaged  in  training  and  rehabilitation,  wh41e  other  units  would  act  as 
a "swing  force"  to  assist  regular  forces  dirring  periods  of  high  enemy 
threat  (such  as  the  IV  Corps  situation);  still  others  are  required  for 
border  surveillance  missions  on  a more  or  less  permanent  basis.. 

Recent  GVN  directives  and  comments  by  President  Thieu  indicate  an 
apparent  modification  to  the  Area  Security  Concept  as  presently  written, 
specifically  in  the  formation  of  an  elite  PSDF  force  to  replace  PF 
platoons  in  A,  B,  and  C hemlets  during  1970-  This  program  envisions 
formation  of  35-man  inter-teams  (platoons)  from  the  500,000  arras-bearing 
P8DF  and  training  four  men  per  team  (60,000  in  all)  in  one  week  courses. 
If  this  program  is  successful  the  end  result  could  provide  substantial 
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o.oiji.i Tor  Itm  re^iilui'  roroci:  i'2 j'J;"  I'eliitisi'd  by  the  "up-yi'adeci" 

PP  platoon.^..  VJe  have  not  inclucieu  the  effect  of  this  plan  In  ciu'  RF/pf 
calcTXlat;lons . 

Total  RVTMAF 


Ou.r  force  structure  davalopaent  has  concentrated  on  ARVN,  KP  and  PF. 

In  determining  a total  RVWAF  Force  Structure,  vre  assume  that  a WIN  and 
VNMC  of  about  37)900  and  13,400  respectively,  by  end  PY  73=/  is  appropriate. 
To  determine  the  strength  for  the  VUAP  we  took  the  Riase  II  authorized 
strength  of  35,800  and  added  the  Corps  wide  projection  of  the  strengths 
of  the  Army  helicopter  and  fixed-wing  units  which  supported  the  model 
ARVN  forces  (see  Enclosure  8).  This  resulted  in  a VNAF  of  about  52,300 
to  support  the  maneuver  battalions  in  s.  low  intensity  threat  and  57,100 
to  su,pport  them  for  a high  threat.  This  large  VNAF  would  be  able  to 
provide  the  expanded  ARVN/VNKC  combat  forces  with  the  same  level  of  heli- 
copter and  fixed-wing  support  that  the  model  forces  received  from  the 
U.S.  SVN  manpower  and  U.3.  fiscal  constraints,  however,  would  probably 
obviate  building  a VNAF  of  this  size.  The  re tjuirement  for  ARVN  forces 
generated  in  Q'able  11  would  of  course  vai'y  with  changes  in  enemy  threat 
and  activity  and  would  decrease  if  the  K?  began  to  assume  some  of  the 
Clearing  Zone  type.  iul.ssion3  which  are  envisioned  as  ARVN  responsibilities 
in  the  Area  Security  Concept.  Ignoring  tb.ese  possible  variations  for  the 
moment,  the  totad.  Regulor  Force  req^lirem8nt  would  be  as  shown  below. 


TABLE  13 

VIETNAMESE  REGlHAR  FORCE  REQUIREMENTS 
“(Personnel 


Authorized 
Phase  U 

Low 

Threat 

High 

Threat 

ARVN 

395.8 

507.8 

617.6 

VM 

33.1 

37.9 

37.9 

VNMC 

13.1 

13.4 

14.4 

VNAF 

35.8 

52.3 

Jhl 

Total 

477.8 

611.4 

727.0 

£7  These  forco  levels  been  requested  both  by  MACV  and  JGS  in  recent 
documents . 
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In  thfi  section  on  territorial  forces  we  determined  the  number  of 
KT  companies  and  PF  platoons  needed  by  Corps  Zone  to  maintain  present 
levels  of  security  and  to  achieve  expanded  levels  of  security.  Using 
an  RP  ooiapany  strength  of  123  personnel  and  a PF  platoon  strength  of 
3y  personnel  and  using  existing  RP  and  PF  overhead  strength  percentages 
of  3873  and  11^,  respectively,  we  computed  total  RP/PF  requirements 
countrywide 

lABlB!  14 


RP/PF  REaUIREMENTO 
(Pe'rsoiuiel-OOO) 


Authorized 
Phase  11. 

Present 

Security 

Expanded 

Security 

Regional  Force 

273.7 

253.7 

288.6 

Popular  Force 

Mill 

232.6 

Total 

513.1 

453.4 

521.2 

In  order  to  determine  a total  RVMP,  we  added  the  regular  forces 
required  under  period  of  low  threat  to  the  RP/PF  needed  for  expanded 
security,  since  hopefully  security  will  continue  to  expand  during  periods 
of  low  enemy  activity.  This  yields  an  RVRAP  of  1,132,600  personnel.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  periods  of  high  enemy  threat,  ^/fp  would  more 
than  likely  be  attempting  to  maintain  present  security.  This  yields  an 
RVNAF  of  I,l8o,li00.  The  present  end  PY  73  authorization  for  the  total 
RVNA,P  (Phase  II)  Is  992,900,  Subsequent  force  structure  requests  have 
indicated  a desire  for  up  to  1,100,000  personnel. 

TABLE  15 


TOTAL  RV^ 
(personnel  OOO) 


Phase  11 

Low  Threat 

HiKh  Threat 

Regular  Porceo 

477.8 

611.4 

727.0 

Territorial  Forces 

515.1 

521.2 

Total 

992.9 

1132.6 

1180.4 

T7  In  addi"i”ion  we  added  27^3  of  the  RP  total  and  7?3  of  the  PF  total  to 
account  for  units  not  on  secvirity  missions. 
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1.  Our  study  has  generated  a req’jire.'r.er.t  for  a 1.13  to  l.l8  million 
RVMP  to  implement  the  Area  Seoirrity  Concept  successfully  under  threat 
levels  existing  throvighout  1969  and  with  no  U.S.  or  FWMAF  conibat ' forces 
in-country.  This  compares  to  an  approved  end  FY  73  RVNAF  of  0.99  million 
(Phase  II)  and  subsequent  requests  for  up  to  1.10  million  from  the  JCS. 
Current  manpower  surveys  Indicate  that  the  1.10  million  level  is 
attainable . 

2.  The  requirement  for  from  240  to  296  ARVIf/VIlMC  battalions  to 
operate  in  the  Clearing  Zone  considers  that  (1)  the  threat  remains  at 
1969  levels,  (2)  all  U.S.  and  FV/l-IAF  units  8Jc>e  redeployed  and  (3)  that 
no  provisional  battalions  operate  in  the  Clearing  Zone . The  present 
RF  contains  about* 400  companies  that  are  not  used  on  security  missions. 
Some  of  these  can  be  employed  to  assist  the  ARVN  in  the  Clearing  Zone. 

By  utilizing  40  RF  battalions  (I60  companies)  the  total  ARVN  required 
(without  US/FWMAJ)  would  be  200  to  256  battalions.  This  would  in 
turn  Reduce  the  total  ARVN  required  from  517»8-6l7.6  thousand  down  to 
427.8-547.9  thousand.  These  strengths  compare  with  authorized  and 
requested  strengths  as  shown  below. 


ARVN  STREKO'TH 
(Personnel-OOO) 

Cl/ 

Authorized  CASD(SA)  QASD(SA)-'  MACV 
Phase  II  Projected  Modified  Re  quest 

Low  Intensity  Threat  395.8  517*8  427.8  517.3 

High  Intensity  Threat  395.8  617 .6  547.9  517.3 


a/  Forty  RF  battalions  utilized  in  the  Clearing  Zone  to  assist  ARVN. 

/ ^ This  strength  has  not  been  approved. 

3.  Additional  RVNAF  forces  will  be  needed  in  each  Corps  Clearing 
Zone  after  U.S.  units  withdraw  unless  the  threat  diminishes.  The  precise 
number  of  maneuver  battalions  required,  however,  should  incorporate 
qualitative  adjustments  based  on  differences  in  effectiveness  and  mobility 
between  US/fWMAF,  ARVN,  and  VC/nVA  battalions.  Further,  since  the  size 

of  the  ARVN  is  a function  of  the  three  criteria  la  the  Relative  Threat 
Index  any  modifications  of  the  index  (for  Instance,  to  reflect  differ- 
ences in  relative  Importance  (weighting)  of  the  factors)  will  change 
the  requirement. 

4.  Our  required  RF/PF  forces,  from  453.4  to  521.2  thousand  compare 
favorably  with  the  515.1  thousand  (approved  for  end  FY  73  Phase  ll)  and 
subsequent  requests  for  up  to  544.2  thousand  from  the  JCS.  If  Territorial 
Forces  (RF/pF)  operate  as  the  ASC  requires,  there  ore  sufficient  RF  rifle 
corapanies  countrywide  to  bring  all  D,  E,  and', VC  hamlets  to  a C rating 
(expanded  security)  when  the  main  force  security  situation  permits  access 
to  these  hamlets,  /t  least  62  more  PF  platoons,  however,  will  be  needed 
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in  .IV  Corps  under  conditions  of  expanded  security.  It  woidd  be  reason- 
able to  employ  any  excess  RP  units  in  portions  of  the  Clearing  Zone  near 
their  homes  rather  than  to  create  more  regular  units. 

p.  We  made  no  attempt  to  evaluate  the  Peoples'  Self  Defense  Force 
(PSDP)  as  an  effective  force  in  the  Secure  Area  primarily  because  ve 
have  very  sketchy  information  about  them.  However,  it  is  expected  that 
the  effect  of  at  least  the  armed  PSDP  would  release  some  PP  platoons 
now  on  security  or  other  type  missions.'  This  in  turn  would  generate 
additional  PP  units  for  security  expansion  or  consolidation;  these  were 
not  included  in  our  calculations . The  apparent  GVN  change  in  strategy 
with  regard  to  PSDP  in  1970  will  also  impact  on  the  regular  forces,  since 
more  RP  Linits  will  be  made  available  for  employment  In  the  Clearing  Zone. 
This  in  turn  will  reduce  the  requirements  for  ARVN  units. 

6.  Re -calculation  of  threat  and  requirement  indices  shovild  be  made 
at  least  every  4-6  months,  particularly  where  PSDP  employment  changes 
the  ASG  atra-  y. 
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MODKL  CLEAR INO  ZONE  FORCES,  ARVN 


I CTZ 


Number 
II  CTZ 


IV  CTZ 


Unit  Strength 
I CTZ  II  CTZ  IV  CTZ 


Strength  Allocation  - 
I CTZ  II  CTZ  IV  CTZ 


Division  Forces  _ _ , 

Infantry  Bn  17  7 12  665  665  665  11,305  ‘‘igb  7,g0 

Arm'd  Cav  Sqdn  1 1 1 , 693  693  693  693  693  693 

Div  Recon  Co.  1-1  111  “ 1^^  „ 

Hq  Inf  Div  1 - 1 208  - 208  208  - 208 

Ho  Co  1 - 1 12U  - 124  124  - 124 

Hq  Inf  Rgm.t  4 2 3 200  , - 200  8OO  400  6OO 

STZ  IIHC  - 1 - “ iS"?  " ” 

Rgmt  Recon  Co.  4 13  HI  ‘ 333 

Div  Arty  1 - 1 1,577  - 1,577  1,577  - 1,577 

Arty  Bty  (2  pit)  - 1 - " ' ' III 

Scout  Co.  - 3 • - " ^^2  - - *+26 

Eng  Bn  1 - 1 437  - *+37  437  - 437 

Eng  Co.  - 1 - - 103  - ’ 103  - 

ng  Bi\  1 " 1 666  • 666  666  « 666 

Big  Dn  1 > 1 378  - 378  378  - 378 

III  aJ  1 . 1 488  - 488  488  - 488 

Med  Co  - 1 - - 98  - ■ ^ ,eo 

Lfght  Trk  Co.  1 - • 1 152  - 152  152  - 152 

Mil  Band  1 - 1 29  - 29  g - 29 

Scout  Dog  Pit  1 - 1 25  ” - 25 

Div  Augment^  1 - - 154  ■ ■ 15.  ^ ___J1  1 

Division  Forces' Total  17,591  6,796  TTJBol 

Corps  Forces  ’ _ .c/  ,,..d/  • 

Arm’d  cav  Sqdn  2 2 1 729  729  729  729-^  hbj-^  233 

. Corps  Hq  1 1.1  573  573  573  287  196  / 182 

Arty  155  Bn  3 1 3 540  54o  54o  8lO  \h2->  517 

Arty  105  Bn  2 - 2 501  - 501  501  - , 3M 

Ranger  Bn  3 3 4 655  655  655  983  1,965-^  836 

Ranger  Gp  Kq  1 1 1 124  124  124  62 

Corps  Combat  Support  Total  3,372  2,889  2,128 

Area  Log  Cmd  111  280  280  300  l4o  96  96 

Engr  Gp  (Combat)  111  2,517  2,517  2,517  1,258  863  803 

Corps  Sig  Bn  111  440  44o  44o  220  151  l40 

Med  Grp  1 I80  180  I80  §0  §2  ^ 

Corps  Service  Support  Total  1,708  1,172  l,09o 

Except  where  noted  otherwise  Corps  and  U.S.  support  forces  allocated  to  model  forces 
on  basis  of  model  force  battalions/total  Corps  battalions  split.  I CTZ-20/40;  II  CTZ- 

12/35;  III  CTZ-15/47.  , ^ 

^ Includes  Radar  Section  (16),  Direct  Support  (98)  and  Signal  (40)  augmentations, 
c/  Two  AC3''s  operated  with  ARVN  1st,  we  assume  one  was  organic  and  the  other  assigned 
full  time  from  I Corps. 

^ 3rd  ACS  and  l4th  ACS  (-)  operated  with  TF  Lien;  1 squadron  organic,  2/3  squadron 

allocated  here.  CONFIDENTIAL 
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U.S.  Supp  1 
Arty  175  I 
Arty  8"  :i 
Arty  155  1 
Arty  105  1 
Air  Def  : 9 
Arty  Cmd  9 
Combat  E 1 
Equl  M 

Sig  Spt  ^ I 
Sig  Co.-| 
Truck  Co  I 
Port  T«r| 
Dir.Bpt  I 
Med  Det.  | 
Equi| 


■ Mode  a 

U.S.  Supp  I 
Air  Cav . I 
Asslt  Ke I 
As sit  Sp  I 
Aerial  ''/j  | 
Recon  Co  I 
Avn  Bn  I i 
Surv.  Cc I 


e/  One  ] 
f/  All  ; 
£/  Since 
h/  U.S. 

there 
y U.S. 

helo 
j/  Incl\ 
k/  U.S. 
estii 
(cur: 
y Mode: 
15  bi 


Best  Available  Copi  11 


C3 


Type  Unit 

Number 

ARVN  Eaulv.  St 

rer:«th 

Strength  Allocation 

I CTZ 

II  CTZ  IV 

CTZ 

1 CTZ  II  CTZ 

r.~  CTZ 

I CTZ 

i:r  CTZ  IV  CTZ 

U.S.  Support 

Arty  175  Bn 

2 

- 

•> 

540  , 

• 

a. 

54o 

• 

Arty  8"  Bn 

1 

- 

- 

540  fi/ 

• 

270 

276^^ 

532£/ 

Arty  155  Bn 

- 

2 . 

« 

• 

138 

.. 

Arty  105  Bn 

1 

4+ 

- 

501 

123 

• 

226 

Air  Bsf  Bn 

1 

a. 

• 

690 

• 

• 

345 

Arty  Cmd  Post 

- 

1 

- 

• 

126 

• 

126 

Combat  Engr  Bn 

- 

1 

- 

- 

540 

• 

- 

540  li/ 

Equiv.  U.S. 

Combat 

Support  Total  (ARVN) 

"XISi 

Sig  Spt 

Slg  Oo.-i/  . 
Truck  Co.  i/ 

1 

X-iJ 

1 

122 

122 

122 

61 

42 

39 

1 

1 

226 

226 

226 

113 

280 

85 

Con/  i 

1 

1 

168 

168 

168 

84 

58 

54 

Port  Tern/Boat 

1 

1 

200 

200 

200 

100 

69 

64 

Dir. Spt  Co. 

1 

1 

1 

302 

302 

302 

151 

104 

96 

Ked  Oet. 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

30 

- 

— i 

Equiv.  U.S. 

Service  Support  Total 

509 

553 

GRAND  TOTAL  Model  ARVN  Force 

24,561 

12,884  17,401 

... , . Model  ARVN 

' Support 
air  Cav  Bqdn 

Battalion  Slice-/ 

1,198 

1,104 

1,160 

1 

1- 

1 

VNAF  Equiv.  Stronath 
“050  177  ^0 

425 

177^ 

271 

Asslt  Helo  Co. 

4 

1+ 

6 

288 

300 

288 

576 

300^ 

551 

As  Bit  Spt  Co. 

2 

1- 

1 

268 

100 

268 

268 

looS/ 

85 

Aerial  Wpn  Co. 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

250 

- 

- 

80 

Recon  Co. 

2 

1 

2 

123 

123 

123 

123 

46 

79 

Avn  Bn  HHC 

1 

- 

3 

100 

- 

100 

50 

- 

96 

Surv.  Co.  2 1-1 

VNAF  Equivalent  of  U.S.  Helo  Support 

331 

150 

331 

331 

1,773 

“0^ 

_ios 

1,267 

VMAP  Helo  Support  per  Battalion 


86  $6  84 


e7  One  15*5  bty  plus  2 platoons  of  another. 

tj  All  3 Hanger  Battallone  In  II  Corps  operated  with  17  Lien. 

^ Since  AHVn  will  have  no  8"  howltzerei  1$^  Bn  eubstituted  here. 

^ U.8.  combat  support  for  II  CTZ  model  derived  from  actual  units  In  support  of  TF  Lien, 
therefore  entire  strength  allocated  to  model. 

^ U.5.  now  providing  about  2 Co.  eq.ulvalentB  of  signal  support  to  each  Corps  during 
helo  assaults,  otherwise  most  divisions  self  sufficient. 

jj  Includes  3 signal  detachments  with  TF  Lien. 

'kJ  U.S.  now  providing  some  surface  transport,  primarily  port  service  and  truck;  strength 
estimates  based  on  number  of  U.S.  units  required  to  handle  20^;  of  HYNAF  tonnage 
(current  figure  In  I CTZ). 

\J  Model  force  contained  20-i/2  baV-alions  In  1 CTZ,  11-2/3  oattallons  in  II  CTZ,  and 
15  battalions  in  IV  CTZ. 
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A recent  RAND  study  explored  a people* a army  concept  for  South  Vietnam  as 
a way  to  reduce  the  buz^en  of  their  large  military  structure.  Noting  that  the 
Vietnamese  have  historically  used  this  concept  to  cope  with  protracted  war^ 
the  study  concludes  that: 

- As  US  support  deolineSt  reorganization  of  the  GVl>  force  structure  is 
inevitable,  A systematic  demobilization  concept  now  may  prevent  disruption 
later t after  manpower  and  economic  etreesoe  have  mounted  to  intolerable  levels, 

- The  Territorial  Forces  (RF/PF/PSDF)  could  be  used  as  a nucleus  for 
phasing  into  a people's  amy  over  the  next  five  or  six  years ^ with  large 
regular  force  reductions  only  in  the  later  stages. 

Our  examination  of  the  pertinent  data  shows: 

- RVNAF  can  find  the  manpower  to  sustain  the  current  force,  but  must 
dip  into  their  manpower  reserves  and  incur  large  coats  to  the  economy. 

- OVN  force  increases  since  1968  have  trended  toward  a people's  army 
in  fact,  if  not  in  namsi  the  proposed  nucleus  now  accounts  for  over  ?0T>  of 
alt  ground  forces  in  RVU  and  has  gradually  assumed  the  bulk  of  the  defensive 
burden  since  mid-‘1969. 

- Less  than  20%  of  the  total  RVNAF  budget  goes  to  the  RF/FF,  even 
though  this  force  has  been  a major  factor  in  providing  population  security, 
oontainc  SOU  of  the  military  manpower,  sustains  half  of  all  GYN  combat  deaths 
and  aoniributes  nearly  40%  of  the  enemy  KIA,  Moreover,  only  $1,8  billion 
(about  10%)  of  the  total  war  coat  is  allocated  to  territorial  security . 

The  most  compelling  argument  for  the  people's  amy  is  that  the  Vietnamese 
case  already  movinjg  in  that  direction.  President  Thieu  reportedly  has  announced 
to  hie  Ciilineb  a new  four  year  plan  which  he  will  send  to  the  National  Assembly 
shortly  after  his  inauguration.  His  plan  strongly  resembles  the  phased  approach 
to  a people's  amy  noted  above. 

Gradual  movement  toward  a streamlined  regular  force  which  can  deploy  its 
units  to  any  threataned  area,  coupled  with  development  of  the  RF/PF/PSDF  into  a 
defew-i  force  should  be  aaaaptable  to  the  US  and  GVN; 

- It  offers  the  US  a chance  to  reduce  the  apparent  $ZS  billion  dollar 
floor  on  war  costs  with  a leaser  risk  'to  US  interests  in  SW, 

- If  offers  the  GVN  <m  opportunity  to  revitalize  its  economy  and  become 
less  dependfonv  on  outside  support  without  grave  risks  to  their  security. 

The  military  situation,  combined  with  eaonomio  and  manpower  realities, 
favors  a shift  in  oriorities.  The  shift  need  not  be  abruf^-the  three  phase  plan 
seems  to  provide  a reasonable  traneition  in  the  time  frame  envisaged  by 
President  Thieu.  We  believe  Vietncmoe  initiative  in  thie  direction  should  be 
encouraged  and  supported.  But  the  initiative  should  remain  with  them. 
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Detai_s 

Among  the  serious  problems  v/hish  inhibit  improvement  in  RVNAF  quality 
is  their  continued  high  desertion  rates.  The  average  RVNAF  soldier  now 
faces  endless  military  service  with  little  hope  of  resuming  an  active  and 
productive  role  in  Vietnamese  society — a state  of  mind  conducive  to 
desertion  but  whioh  a term  of  service  might  alleviate. 

The  RAND  Corporation  .has  explored  in  detail  the  concept  of  a people's 
army  for  South  Vletn,am.i/  The  concept  not  only  includes  a term  of 
service  but  also  discusses  the  political,  economic,  and  social  costs  of 
the  GVN's  large  military  structure.  We  felt  it  would  be  useful  to  summarize 
the  RAND  work  and  then  explore  the  problem  further. 

The  People's  Army 

Research  into  Vietnam's  cultural  and  military  history  shows  much 
historical  precedent  for  their  current  problem  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
military  force  without  stifling  the  country's  economy.  Historically,  Viet- 
namese wars  have: 

— Been  prolonged  oonfliots  involving  the  general  populace,  with 
no  clearly  defined  end. 

» Ebbed  and  flowed  in  the  military,  political,  and  economic  arenas. 

The  atructvlre  of  thd  present  RVKAP  regular  forces  Is  better  suited 
to  fight  a conventional  western  style  war  than  to  cope  with  a protracted 
struggle.-;  When  US  aid  is  inevitably  reduced  or  withdrawn,  the  OVN  will 
have  to  adjust  its  force  structure.  Their  reorganization  alternatives  seem 
bounded  by  the  following  grim  choices: 

--  Demobilization  to  a force  size  their  manpower  and  economy  can 
support . This  alternative  risks  a redluction  below  the  level  needed  to  meet 
the  threat,  and  the  inflvix  of  unemployed  veterans  on  an  already  burdened 
economy  could  create  additional  social  unrest  leading  to  renewed  insurgency. 

--  Retention  of  the  present  force  structure.  This  alternative 
narrles  the  danger  tliat  the  co\uitry  will  crack  under  the  weight  of  its 
own  inllltary  Investment  rather  than  frc=  enemy  pressure  At  best  it  may 
survive  only  as  an  economically  and  socially  stunted  garrison  state. 

Within  these  bovinds,  there  is  an  alternative  which  draws  on  Vietnamese 
tradition8--an  elite  and  mobile  reg'olar  force  backed  up  by  a people's  army— 
an  army  which  bears  most  of  the  defensive  burden  and  also  functions  as  a 
productive  social  unit. 


1/  A People ' e Army  for  South  Vietnam:  A Vietnamese  Solution.  R-897-ARPA, 
November  I971  (Preliminary  draf“),  Rrlan  Jenkins. 
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The  Et'i'iy  I'cnten-ls  that  the  GVN  cannot  postpone  doniobili/;ationj 
econonic  stabiTizatlon  and  growth,  and  political  stability  to  some  post- 
war era  that  probably  won't  oome,  or  if  it  did,  wouldn't  be  recognized. 

The  problen  then,  is  how  to  move  toward  a people's  army  without 
destroj-lng  RVI?.^,  the  GVN's  most  cohesive  and  efficient  national  institution. 
The  study  concedes  that...  "The  argument  that  a people's  army  is  less 
burdensome  on  the  economy  has  little  merit  if  it  cannot  also  defend  the 
country."  Three  phases  of  development  are  suggested  over  the  next  six 
years,  with  large  reductions  in  the  regular  ground  units  only  in  the  later 
stages: 


--  Initial  Phase  . During  this  period  the  program  for 

a people's  army  would  be  established.  Using  the  territorial  forces  (HI’/PF/ ■ 
PSDF)  as  a nucleus,  the  command  structure  and  tactical  doctrine  would  be 
developed,  but  only  minor  reduction  of  the  regular  ground  forces  (about 
10,000) would  be  involved.  Additionally,  a rotational  reserve  system 
(term  of  service)  and  military  farming  colonies^/  are  instituted. 

— Second  Phase  (1973-75).  Additional  measures  can  be  taken  to 
expand  and  increase  the  effectlvness  of  the  people's  army  based  on  evalu- 
ations of  the  initial  phase.  Limited  demobilization  (20-25?i)  of  the 
regular  ground  forces  begins,  and  regular  units  not  Involved  in  eombat 
uhdertake  some  reconstruction  and  development  tasks, 

--  Third  Phase  (beyond  1975).  The  people's  army  gradually  assumes 
a greater  defensive  role  as  the  regular  army  is  reduced  to  around  200,000. 
This  force  would  be  organized  as  mobile  brigades,  capable  of  deploying  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 

Ths  gist  of  the  arg\mient  is  that: 

--  Reorganization  of  the  OVW  force  structure  is  inevitable.  A 
systematic  demobilization  concept  now  may  prevent  a highly  disruptive 
process  later,  after  manpower  and  economic  stresses  have  mounted  to  intoler- 
able levels. 

--  The  organizational  impact  of  moving  toward  a people's  aruy 
could  be  minimized  by  using  the  Territorial  Forces  (RF/PF/PSDF)  as  a nucleus. 

Based  on  data  available  in  Washington,  we  have  examined  these  points. 

Our  major  findings  follow. 


2/  Military  farming  colonies  (Don  Dlen)  are  created  by  giving  demobilized 
soldiers  land  in  less  secure  areas  which  they  would  farm,  defend,  and 
eventually  own,  These  colonies  would  provide  a buffer  between  populated 
areas  and  enemy  'onlts  which  have  been  forced  into  uninhabited  regions. 
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M K • V and  Ecionoralc  Implicatlcr.s 

Oonsidering  eatimates  from  seve  -al  souroea,  we  conclude  that  115-150,000 
physically  fit  l8  year  olds  are  prcbs.oly  available  for  mllitai’y  service 
each  year  in  South  Vietnam.  Those  sources  also  indicate: 

— A residual  of  about  200,000  men  who  are  physically  fit,  but 
have  not  been  drafted  for  various  reasons. 

— About  one  million  men  aged  31-^5  not  up  to  RVNAP  fitness 
standards,  but  who  could  sei've  in  nonoombat  tasks. 

During  FY  71,  a year  of  relatively  high  losses  from  crossborder  opera- 
tions, RVNAF  assigned  strength  increased  by  nearly  42,000,  The  total 
potential  losses  (combat  deaths,  seriously  wounded,  missing,  and  net 
desertions)  sufferM  by  RVNAF  during  this  period  was  about  227,000,  while 
personnel  gains  (recruiting  and  ccnscriptlon)  amounted  to  more  than  225,000. 
This  indicates  that  RVNAF  was  able  to  .replace  its  net  losses  and  increase 
assigned  strength  diuring  FY  71  by  some  combination  of  the  following:^ 

— Extracting  up  to  100,000  from  the  residual  manpower  pools 
mentioned  above.  (Assuming  they  obtained  about  125,000  incoming  l8  year  olds.) 

— Recovering  an  unknown,  but  probably  substantial,  number  of 
regular  force  deserters  who  later  join  territorial  forces  near  their  homes. 

Wet  desertions  account  for  137,000  of  the  227,000  potential  losses. 

— Returning  some  of  the  seriously  wounded  and  missing  (about 
68,000  during  FY  7l)to  duty,  or  alternatively,  not  dropping  them  from  the 
assigned  strength  figures. 

— Recruiting  some  of  the  Kol  Chanh  (there  were  27,000  Hoi  Chanh 
dxurlng  FY  71,  and  a yearly  average  of  20,000  since  1963)* 

Although  the  data  seems  to  show  that  RVWAF  will  be  Increasingly  hard 
pressed  to  find  replacements,  experience  of  the  past  four  years  warns 
against  making  a firm  conclusion  that  a manpower  shortage  exists. 

--  RVNAF  has  expanded  over  70jJ  since  1967  in  the  face  of  such 
pessimistic  assessments. 


--  The  OVN  can  regulate  manpower  flows  by  manipulating  policy 
(lowering  standards,  cracking  down  on  draft  dodgers  and  deserters,  refusing 
deferments,  etc.). 

' s 

( 

^7  RVNAiF  gains  from  CWO  converslcr.  end  losses  to  the  National  Police  were  j 

about  equal  during  FY  71. 


We  therefore  conclude  that  there  is  no  demonstrable  manpower  shortage 
per  se,  but  that  the  GVN  has  to  resort  to  deficit  manpower  spending  to 
maintain  RWAF-“thereby  adversely  affecting  social  and  economic  productitity, 
an  effect  more  likely  to  mount  than  to  decline. 


In  economic  terms,  the  QVN  shoulders  a mounumental  defense  burden,  A 
1968  international  study  of  26  countries  revealed  that  South  Vietnam's 
relative  defense  expendltiures  (percent  of  GN?)  were  exceeded  only  by 
Israel.  The  US,  USSR,  and  China  ranked  well  below  South  Vietnam,  and  19 
of  the  26  countries  had  percentages  less  'than  half  that  for  RVW.  In  the 
last  five  years: 

-»  The  GVN  has  devoted  15-17^f  its  GKP  and  over  6o^  of  its 
total  budget  to  defense. 

--  Revenues  and  foreign  aid  have  more  than  doubled,  but  have 
not  kept  pace  with  inflation  and  expenditures. 

Yet  the  GVN  has  born ' only  3-7?^  of  the  total  war  cost  in  the  past 
three  years.  In  FY  71  the  US .picked  up  $l4  billion  (939i)  of  the  $15.1 
billion  total  cost,  spendingrS/ 

— $11.3  billion  on  US  forces,  of  which  air  and  general  support 
forces  accounted  for  two-thirds  ($7.3  billion). 

--  $2.7  billion  on  RVNAF,  including  US  advisors  and  their 
support,  HASP,  and  $115  million  Joint  support  funding  through  the  OVN 
budget , 


we  have  not  allowed  for  any  VC  recruitment  from 

^ Although  no  estimates  are  currently  available  concerning  the  maximum 
Bize  of  RVWAF  which  could  be  sustained  and  still,  assure  economic  growth, 
DA  Pamphlet  350-40,  Area  Handbook  for  Vietnam-1962,  estimated  that 
manpower  in  RVNAF  should  not  exceed  550,000  if  mid-1962  economic  levels 
were  to  be  maintained.  A linear  extrapolation  baaed  on  current  popula- 
tlon'would  impose  a comparable  limit  for  RVNAF  of  about  700,000. 

6/  Vietnam  Program  Budget  data,  which  records  the  amount  actually  spent  in 
IT  71 > even  though  the  item  might  have  been  budgeted  in  FY  69  or  70. 
This  is  partlculorly  applicable  for  equipment  deliveries  to  RVWAF,  pome 
of  which  have  long  lead  times.  Tnose  are  total  costs,  not  incremental 
coats . 
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In  the  short  run  (through  FY  73)  it  appears  that  the  OVW'n  economic 
health  depends  on  the  US  spending  some  $2.0-2. 5 billion  yearly  on  RVi'IAl' 
plus  another  $0.5  billion  in  economic  aid--a  total  Vietnnm  cost  floor 
of  $2.5“3.0  billion. 

--  'fhe  OVN  funds  only  about  $1.1  billion  (SO^i)  of  the  current 
KVIIAF  cost.  They  would  have  to  allocate  nearly  of  their  OfiP  to  absorb 
the  entire  load. 

--  The  total  cost  to  the  US  will  depend  on  the  level  of  air  and 
general  support  forces  required  for  continued  military  security. 

Beyond  FY  73  the  US  cost  floor  should  decrease,  since  relatively  few 
equipment  deliveries  to  RVNAF  are  scheduled  for  that  period.  This  coat 
floor  is  also  dependent  on  the  level  of  conflict  and  OVN' a ability  to 
maintain  their  current  contribution. 

It  appears  that  without  a US  spending  floor  of  some  $3  billion  in 
South  Vietnam,  their  economic  outlook  Is  Indeed  dismal.  Yet  even  this 
level  may  not  be  enough  to  provide  adquate  military  security.  Moreover, 
their  ONP  growth  rate  from  I967-I969  was  about  equal  to  the  annual  rate 
of  inflation.  This  failure  to  achieve  a real  increase  in  economic  well 
being  mey  be  traceable  to  the  manpower  situation  discussed  earlier. 

The  Nucleus  - Present  Size  and  Canabilitv 

We  examined  the  point  that  the  RF/PF  and  PSDF  already  embody  many  char- 
acteristics of  a people's  army  and  could  be  the  nucleus  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion* 

^though  it  could  be  argued  that  strength  distributions  In  the  OVN  Mili- 
tary Regions  primarily  reflect. the  nature  of  the  threat  and  population  density 
for  that  region,  overall  GVN  force  increases  since  earl.y  1968  have  nonetheie^B 
trended  toward  a ^ple's  army  in  fact,  if  not  in  n^e; 


. ““  increases  have  been  twice  as  large  as  those  for  ARVN/VWMC 
(both  entered  I968  with  about  300,000),  while  paramilitary  strength  is  about 
the  seme . 


non-existent  prior  to  Tet  I968,  now  number  4.4  million, 
ihcludi^  Bomo  490,000  Key  .Interteam  (KIT)  personnel  who  are  nearly  equivalent 

to  the  PF  In  orpnizatlonal  cohesiveness.  Our  subsequent  discvisslon  therefore 
includes  only  the  KIT  PSDF.  uHoroiore 

Except  in  MR  I,  RF/PF  strength  is  clearly  dominant  among  the  ground  forces 
and  they  comprise  more  than  half  the  total  RVNAF  strength  in  the  country.  More- 
over,  the  combined  RF/FF/kXT  PSDF  nucleus  accounts  for  over  70)'  of  all  ground 

forces.  At  the  Military  Region  level  thslr  proportion  of  total  ground  forces 
varies  as  follows! 
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L’'}\  I:  6 6', 5 

— IIH  II ! 

— MR  III!  73f« 

— MR  IV! 

--  Saigon  Area:  35'/o 

Thus,  the  proposed  nucleus  already  has  the  most  ground  force  strength  in 
all  areas  except  Saigon,  We  next  examined,  operational  data  to  aseess  Its  cap- 
ability. 

Our  investigation  supports  the  contention  that  the  nature  of  the  war  has 
changed  considerably  since  1568.  Characteristics  of  this  chaiige  are: 

A decline  In  intensity.  First  half  71  data  shows  both  friendly  eind 
enemy  combat  deaths  in  ^outh  Vietnam  have  decreased  50-60^i  from  comparable 
1968  data. 

— Enemy  Activity  Patterns.  The  net  effect  of  the  enemy  strategy 
change  in  iaid-19D9  (co8VN  9)  was  a greater  enemy  emphasis  on  selective  target- 
ing and  economy  of  force  tactics. 

' — A greater  defensive  burden  on  the  RF/PF.  Comparing  the  same  periods 
for  1969,  19t0,  and  I971/ friendly ''klA  from  enemy  ground  attacks  and  total  inci- 
dents shows: 

- Increasing  RF/PP  ICIA  and  either  unchanged  or  declining  paramilitary/ 
civilian  deaths. 

- Declining  US/FW  KIA  and  dither  unchanged  or  declining  GVN  regular 

KIA. 


Since  the  people's  army  would  eventually  take  over  much  of  the  country's 
defense  wo  looked  at  the  RF/PF  duz'ing  the  period  they  were  gradually  assuming 
greater  defensive  responsibilities  (since  mid-1969).  We  found  no  evidence  of 
deterioration  In  their  overall  performance. 

— Nearly  4oj(  of  the  tool  enemy  KIA  in  South  Vietnam  were  attributed 
to  the  RF/PF  in  1971,  up  from  in  I97O  and  10^3  in  I969  (comparable  periods). 

— The  enemy  to  friendly  KIA  ratio  showed  an  initial  sag  J.n  GVN  effec- 
tiveness against  enemy  ground  attacks  in  1970»  followed  by  a partial  recovery 
in  1971. 


— The  country's  RES  A-B  security  rating  rose  more  than  35  percentage 
points  (from  ’yOfo  in  mid-1969  to  85^  in  mid  1971) » together  with  a Vy^o  reduction 
in  paramllltary/civllian  deaths  since  1970* 
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T.h?  extent  to  which  continued  good  perforcance  is  dependent  on  the  regular 
lorce  ohield  behind  which  RF/FF  and  PSD?  cnerate  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Events  of  the  past  two  years  in  l-!Rs  III  and  IV,  however,  indicate  that  this 
sMeld  does  not  have  to  be  nearby  in  order  to  be  effective.  Nowhere  else  has 
the  w^  changed  more  dramatically;  main  force  conflict  by  battalion  size  units 
has  virtually  disappeared  in  MR's  III  and  P/  except  near  remote  base,  areas  or 
in  Csnibodisi*  Yst  in  ‘this  tvo  I4Rs  conbinsd.! 


ZZ  paramilitary  units  accounted  for  about 

KIA  and  70%  of  the  friendly  KIA  during  1971. 


60%  of  the  enemy 


— HES  A-B  security  ratings  have  continued  to  progress  and  are 
now  the  highest  in  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  RF/PP  in  southern  ^^R  I and  northern  FiR  II  have  demon- 
strated some  sensitivity  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  regular  forces.  The 
turbulence  caused  by  the  departure  of  U3  ’•larines  and  later  shifts  of  US  Army 
units  appears  to  have  contributed  to  declines  in  RF/PP  performance  this  year, 
wMle,  in  II,  the  RF/P?  have  not  yet  attained  performance  levels  which  would 
allow  regular  forces  to  free  themselves  from  the  populated  areas. 


Overall  Evaluation  and  Observations 


We  find  the  major  thrust  of  the  People’s  Army  concept  to  be  persuasive. 

The  data  suggest  that  it  warrants  serious  consideration  by  both  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  US  as  a means  to  reduce  defense  costs  without  excessive  security  risks, 

— Without  such  a change,  the  may  be  faced  with  eui  expenditure  floor 
of  about  $3  billion  for  years. 

~ The  Vietnamese  are  at  present  hard  pressed  to  accommodate  the  war 
cost  even  with  such  a US  support  level  end  have  had  to  borrow  against  their 
future  manpower  productivity. 

It  would  appear  that  current  soending  is  out  of  balance  with  the  changed 
nat\ire  of  the  w^7  Less  than  20%  of  the  total  RVNAF  budget  goes  to  the  RF/PF  — 
a force  which  has  been  a major  factor  in  providing  population  secxirity,  contains 
50%  of  the  military  manpower,  sustains  kol=0%  of  all  GVN  combat  deaths  (including  . 
civilians)  and  is  contributing  nearly  of  enemy  KIA  in  the  country.  Moreover, 
only  $1.5  billion  (about  10%)  of  the  total  war  cost  is  allocated  to  territorial 
security. 

The  suggested  movement  towaLri  a people’s  army  does  not  call  for  large  regular 
force  reductions  in  the  initial  stages.  Our  own  analysis  recognizes  two  factors 
which  support  a measiured  and  selective  reduction  of  regular  forces. 

~ Events  of  the  past  year  show  that  there  are  limitations  on  where 
ARVN  troops  can  be  deployed  which  render  it  less  a national  army  than  a federa- 
tion of  four  semi-autonomous  corps.  P.eg-ular  units  operating  out  of  their  normal 
MRs  for  long  periods  begin  to  suffer  severe  morale  problems  leading  to  increased 
desertion  rates. 
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--  The  changs  In  the  nature  of  tha  war  haa  differed  /.unong  th-j  GVIT  MP.a 
and  untld  tha  regular  force  becomee  truly  national,  it  la  the  MR,  not  the  ctnmtry- 
vride,  threat  v,-hieh  should  dictate  the  appropriate  fores  diabrlbution  betwnon 
regulars  and  non-regulars . 


The  most  oompslllng  argment  for  the  people's  arm,/  Is  that  the  Vietnamese 
are  gJiraady  moving  In  that  direction.  President  Thieu  reportedly  has  {uinoiuu'*jd 
’a  new  fow  year  plan  recently  to  his Cabinet,  which  he  will  send  to  the  Rational 
Assembly  shortly  after  his  Inauguration,  The  key  elements  of  the  plan,  which 
strongly  resemble  the  throe  phased  approach  to  a people's  army,  ares 


--  The  intensity  of  the  war  will  continue  to  decline  and  tne  policy  of 
the  GVN  is  to  develop  and  reconstruct  the  nation  while  the  fighting  is  diminiohing. 


— Defense  policy  must  be  based  on  the  people's  self  defense.  The 
country  cannot  continue  with  over  one  million  men  in  the  armed  forces.  Even 
after  peace,  the  OVW  must  have  the  concept  of  the  people  with  a gun  in  one  hand 
and  a plow  in  the  other , 

The  armed  forces  cannot  be  reduced  suddenly  because  of  economic 
disruptions,  but  the  regular  forces  will  be  reduced  to  300,0(10  beginning  in 
1974.  The  Popular  Force  strength  will  be  reduced  by  about  50,000  per  year 
over  a three  year  period  beginning  in  1972,  while  the  Regional  Force  and  Nat- 
ional Police  will  remain  at  their  current  strength. 


Some  Vietnamese  apparently  feel  that  the  liklihood  of  US  resistance  to 
the  people's  army  will  be  a strong  impediment  to  its  Implementation.  We  would 
agree  lihat  in  the  field  and  in  Washington  there  is  an  understandable  reluctance 
to  undertake  major  organizational  changes,  which  can  breed  inactivity  at  the 
operational  level  while  the  power  elite  Jockey  for  positions  in  the  new  hier- 
archy. One  G\’N  minister  has  reportedly  suggested  that  some  aspects  could  begin 
now  in  MR  III  and  IV.  We  think  the  suggestion  has  merit; 


— Enemy  main  forces  in  both  MRs  have  fragmented  into  company  and 
platoon  size  since  1970. 

— By  the  end  of  the  forthcoming  71-72  dry  season  we  sboold  be  better 
able  to  evaluate  the  residual  capability  of  enemy  units  in  the  MR  IV  base  areas 
and  those  adjacent  to  MR  III  in  Cambodia. 

We  conclude  that  the  military  situation,  combined  with  economic  and  manpower 
calitiea,  favors  a shift  in  priorities.  The  sliift  need  not  be  abrupt  — the 
three  phase  plan  seems  to  provide  a reasonable  transition  in  the  time  frame 
envisaged  by  President  Thieu.  Ue  believe  Vietnamese  5nitiatlve  in  this  direction 
should  be  encouraged  and  supported.  But  the  initiative  should  remain  with  them. 


A gradual  movement  toward  a streamllnod  regular  force  which  can  effectively 
aeploy  its  units  to  any  threatened  area,  coupled  with  an  expansion  of  the  RF/PP/ 
PSDF  into  a cohesive  force  for  defense  should  be  acceptable  to  the  US  anti  uhe  OVN: 


— It  offers  the  US  a chance  to  reduce  the  apparent  $2-3  billion  dollar 
floor  on  war  costs  vdth  a lesser  risk  to  US  interests  in  the  area. 

— It  offers  the  GVN  an  opportunity  to  revitalize  its  economy  and  become 
leas  dependent  on  outside support  without  sacrificing  their  security. 

--It  will  lli.ely  provide  a force  tailored  specif  icailly  to  cope  with  the 
needs  of  the  protracted  struggle  ahead  _ 
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A action  invoivea  .Ic-ss  tn 

Ic-'r:..?’;  ons  firt'  tc-cm.,  engas;ed  in  cfi'.-nilv-r 
A i.r:  aaurc  of  t!>a  offectivsness  of  t. 

riu::'.:'::r  of  conto.ots  vrith  the  encruj'-  per  ICC 
cv.ulity  of  the  US  small  v.nit  action  data 
fairly  gcoi  ms  the  reporting  system  is  ve 
other  harid,_  is  s*  less  useful  measure  of  p 
since  the  RTii  forces  report  routine  sernr 
gujiri  post  activity  as  small  unit  actions 


three  companies,  hut  at 
oeratio;';-:  (patrols  or  rmhushes.) 
e actions  might  be  thc- 
small  unit  actions.  'Che 
ov.Ti  belo'.;  is  felt  to  he 
defined.  RMi  data,  on  the 
rolling  end  ombush  activity, 

P and  defensive  patrols  end 


ft 

X 


•A3I3  1 


EIKALL  Ui^IT  ACCIOhS  AID  COITCACCS 
(V’ee-dl.y  A.verages  for  Cuarter) 


CY  19sh ..CY  196? 


'■ 

3 0,tr 

4 Q,tr 

1 O+r 

2 Qtr 

3 Qtr 

TQtr 

Jan 

US 

1 

- ' 

* 

Cont.VvCts 

U4 

134 

93 

121 

159 

135 

136 

Smal].  Unit  Actions 
Contc.cts/lOCO  Gji'nll  ” 

629 

1,953 

69 

3,242 

3,354 

3,066 

3,560 

5,140 

Unit  Actions 

70 

29 

35 

52 

37 

26 

RVII 

• 

Co.ntacta 

99 

90 

52 

52 

85 

95 

85 

Small  Unit  Actions 
Contacts/lOOO  Small 

19,712 

19,821 

18,600 

22,355 

24,289 

26,378 

24,834 

Unit  Actions 

5.0 

4.5 

2.8 

2.3 

3.5 

3.6 

0 II 

3d  „,Na,tion;^ 

Contact.^ 

Unk 

Unk 

Unk 

3 

4 

10 

13 

Small  Unit  Actions 
Contactj/lOOO  Small 

Unk 

Ur>. 

Unk 

577 

670 

648 

750 

Unit  Actions 

- 

- 

- 

5.2 

6.0 

15.4 

17.1 

12!-^ 

Contacts; 

143 

224 

14? 

176 

248 

241 

234 

Small  Unit  Actions 
Contacts/lOOO  Small 

20,341 

21,774 

21,c42 

26,297 

28,025 

30,694 

30,734 

Unit  Actions 

7.0 

10,3 

6.6 

6.7 

8.8 

.7.9 

7.6 

Table  1 shovs  a secuD.nr  dour.vard 
US  and  KVU  forces  since  the  last  V.;o 
rates  dropped  off  very  nh’uply  in  the 
nov;  leveled  haifv.-cy  betv;een  late  li;vi5 
the  VZ  cent'e;!,.  rates  in  Gioo  are 
half  ef  Cx6';. 


a/l'<ot  until  IJiC 


ni  in  ccntact  rates  for  both  the 
ers  of  CC  lS6‘j,  RViC  contact. 

t‘..’0  su.'.rter.s  of  CY66  and  have 
early  lyr.o.  It  also  ccenns  that 
••.er  cent  o.f  tho:.?.  in  the  lattei' 
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DAY  a: 3 ::i^y 

(;A,^e>Ly  Avoraiil) 

CY  19-S3 


CY  1966 


CY  1967 


3 Qtr 

4 Qtr 

1 Qtr 

2 Qtr 

3 Qtr 

4 Qtr 

Jan 

us  COIITACTS 

• 

Day 

29f66)->^ 

78(56) 

54(56) 

90(74) 

121(76) 

113(64) 

120(83) 

Night 

15l24)_ 

56(42) 

39(42) 

31(26) 

35(24) 

22(16) 

17(12) 

Total 

44 

13^ 

93  ’ 

121 

159 

135 

137 

R'AT  CONTACTS 

Day 

59(60) 

57(57) 

27(52) 

29(56) 

55(65) 

58(60) 

53(59) 

Night 

40(40) 

39(43) 

25(48) 

23(44) 

30(35) 

36(40) 

37  (4l) 

Total 

99 

90 

52 

52 

85 

96 

90 

3d  NATION  CONTACTSi/ 

Day 

Un> 

Unk 

Unk 

2(67) 

3(75) 

9(90) 

12(92) 

Night 

Unk 

Unk 

Unk 

1(33) 

1(25). 

1(10) 

K 8) 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

10 

13 

TOTAL  l,0NTACTS 

.1 

- " 

Day 

83(62) 

135(59) 

81(44) 

121(69)  179(72) 

180(75) 

185(77) 

Night 

55(38) 

1 ii  0 ■ 

95(41) 

64(56) 

• 55(31) 

1 rf/l 

^J281. 

61(25) 

«(23) 

Table  2 s\u!n;arizes  the  contacts  by  day  and  nicht.  Day  contacts 
seem  to  be  playing  a larger  role  in  the  total  contact  picture  for  US  and 
Third  Nation  forces  than  I'cr  R\^I  forces.  RVIT  forces  have  provided  51 
per  cent  of  total  night  contacts  since  June  1965  end  65  per  cent  in  the 
last  4 months.  The  percentage  of  day  contacts  (of  total  contacts)  in- 
creased from  66  per  cent  in  the  third  quarter  of  CY65  to  68  per  cent  in 
January  I967.  Unfortunately,  the  day/night  data  do  not  permit  a com- 
parison of  da^'  versus  night  effectiveness,  because  data  on  the  number  of 
small  unit  actions  do  not  provide  a day-night  breakdown. 
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Operation  CEDAR  FALLS 


Operation  CEDAR  PALLS  (7-26  Jar. -ary)  engaged  an  average  of  17  U.S. 
maneuver  battalions  per  veek  for  three  -reeks  plus  an  average  of  5 ARVN 
maneuver  battalions  per  week  for  two  -neeks.  This  paper  will  compare  the 
U.S.  effort  in  CEDAR  PALLS  with  other  battalion  or  larger  size  search 
and  destroy  operations  and  with  the  results  of  efforts  in  all  of  III  Corps. 
The  results  indicate  CEDAR  PALIS  was  about  as  effective  as  other  III  Corps 
operations  in  terms  of  numbers  of  VC/:?;a  killed}  based  on  virtualljr  all 
other  measures  it  appears  to  have  been  considerably  more  effective.  It 
may  also  have  had  a significant  disruptive  effect  on  VC  organization  and 
communications.  It  is  still  too  earl^’  to  assess  this  latter  effect  with 
any  assurance. 


The  operation  took  place  in  an  area  enooiopassing  the  major  portion 
of  three  long-identified  VC  base  areas  25  km  of  Saigon.  These  were 
strongly  fortlfiedi  contained  numerous  mediealt  storage*  training  and 
base  facilities*  and  tha  headquarters  of  VC  Military  Region  Pour  (MR  4)* 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Binh  Duong  VC  Provincial  Committee  and  the  Ben 
Cat  VC  District  Committee.  From  the  area  the  VC  controlled  and  supported 
guerrilla  and  terrorist  operations  in  and  around  Saigon.  Some  10  VC 
main  force  battalions  and  3 local  force  companies  were  known  to  frequent 
tha  area  but  only  about  1500  enemy  were  thought  to  be  present  in  the 
area  (with  an  additional  700  within  a six  mile  radius)  Just  before  the 
operation. 


Objectives  of  Operation  CEDAR  PALLS 


II  PFORCEV  had  considered  the  eurea  as  a target  for  a major  ground 
operation  since  October  of  1965  when  the  173rd  Airborne  Bde  had  penetrated 
the  area  with  herd  fighting  as  a result.  By  the  latter  half  of  1966 
troop  strength  had  increased  sufficiently  to  undertake  such  a major 
operation  without  loss  of  security  in  other  areas.  The  objectives  of 
the  attack  were  to  destroy  the  base  areas  and  neutralize  the  VC  control 
structure,  rather  than  to  inflict  a large  number  of  personnel  losses  on 
the  enemy. 


Conduct  of  the  Operation.  The  II  PFORCEV  planned  to  attack  with 
two  U.S.  infantry  divisions  (reinforced)*  with  ARVK  units  in  support, 

In  a.. maneuver  designed  to  seal  the  area,  trap  enemy  force,  destroy 
the  base  area*  and  evacuate  the  civilians  in  the  "Iron  Triangle"  section. 
As  planned,  during  the  first  phase  (5-7  Jan)  elements  of  the  1st  and 
25th  Infantry  Divisions  (reinforced)  deployed  edong  the  flanks  of  the 
"Iron  Triangle"  into  blocking  positions  under  the  cover  of  small  scale 
search  and  destroy  operations.  During  the  second  phase  (8  Jan)  a 
surprise  air  assault  was  launched  to  seal  and  search  Ben  Sue  while 
blocking  positions  were  further  imprcvel.  In  the  third  phase  (9  Jan) 
an  armored  attack  was  launched  from  Her.  Cat  to  the  Saigon  River  to  cut 
the  triangle  in  half  v?hile  an  air  assault  was  made  around  the  Thanh 
Dien  Forest  to  complete  the  northern  encirclement.  All  attacking  forces 
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then  began  search,  destroy,  and  evacuation  operations  south  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Saigon  ajid  Thi  Tlrih  Rivera  while  the  blocking  force e 
conducted  search  and  destroy  operations  in  , their  areas  of  operatloii. 

Friendly  forces  mat  no  organized  defense  or  counter  attacks  except 
for  the  resistance  met  by  the  2nd  Bde/ajth  Infantry  Division  on  8 January 
from  what  was  later  identified  as  the  2nd  Bn/l65A  VC  Regiment.  Contact 
was  almost  exclusively  with  platoon  or  smaller  sJ.zed  units  trying  to 
escape  the  area.  V/hen  the  operation  ended  approximately  6,000  refugees 
were  removed  from  the  "Iron  Triangle"  to  Phu  Cuong^,  cover  had  been  removed 
along  the  main,  arteries  of  transportation,  and  landing  zones  were  prepared 
to  facilitate  quick  reentry.  In  all,  some  9 of  the  100  square  kilometers 
of  the  "Iron  Triangle"  had  been  cleared.  The  area  was  declared  a specified 
strike  zone  (area  may  'be  hit  by  air  or  artillery  without  prior  clearanoe 
from  the  provinoe  chief).  Achievements  of  the  operation  were  credited 
to  the  surprise  of  the  attack,  the  mass  of  troops  employed,  the  use  of 
Psyops  (approximately -5,600,000  leaflets  were  dropped),  and.  the  cooperation 
between  U.S.  and  RVN  civil  end  military  officials. 

Results.  This  operation  may  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  own 
objectives,  comparative  results  with  other  large  operations,  its  relation- 
ship to  other  activities  in  the  III  Corps  region  where  it  took  place,  and 
its  contribution  to  the  war  as  a whole. 

1,  Ob .1  actives ! The  objectives  mentioned  earlier  were 
destruction  of  the  base  areas  and  neutralization  of  the  infrastructure. 

< , - In  regard  to  the  base  areas,  II  FPORCEV  estimates  that  the  major 

Jjortlon.pf  the  enemy's  bases  (in  the  form  of  tunnels,  bunkers,  storage 
arfd  medloaUacllitles)  were  destroyed  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

However,  tunnel  systems  vthe  heart  of  the  base)  cannot  be  literally 
obliterated,  only  interrupted  by  explosives  and  saturated  with  relatively 
short  duration  chemicals.  Each  major  unit  headquarters  was  provided 
with  the  latest  maps  and  machine  "printouts"  of  the  location  of  VC 
installations  and  fortifications.  These  proved  to  be  accurate.  For 
example,  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  which  located  j.77  separate 
facilities  In  Its  sector,  found  that  I56  or  88^  were  within  5OO  meters 
of  their  reported  locations,  the  average  distance  being  200  meters. 

VJhethar  the  enemy  can  resume  operations  in  this  base  area 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  takes  a minimum  of  three  months  following  the 
operation  to  determine  whether  there  is  a resumption  of  enemy  activity 
indicative  of  a base. 


17  However , the  refugees  vrere  not  required  to  remain  there  until 
resettled.  There  have  been  reports  that  half  of  them  have  disappeared 
arid  perhaps  returned  to  their  old  homes. 
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In  regard  to  infrastruc 
reports  of  the  731  ralliers,  prisoner: 
70%  were  from  the  VC  infrastructure  ir 
support  personnel).  Only  a few  top  le 
executive  officer  of  Tay  Ninh  Military. 
Political  Staff  Section,  a lieutenant 
NVA  political  cadre. 


~'.:.re,  a review  of  the  interrogation 
3;  and  detainees  showed  that  about 
r.  nine  area  (guerrillas  and  combat 
evel  cadre  7rere  identified:  an 
y School,  a captain  from  the  I-E  k 
from  a small  guard  unit,  and  two 


In  addition,  more  than  hpO,000  pages  of  documents  were 
captvired.  Ihese  will  take  considerable  time  to  evaluate;  no  doubt  many 
are  of  negligible  value  to  us  end  man;'  have  meaning  only  in  the  context 
of  all  other  captured  documents.  A fe'w,  ho'wever,  were  considered  of 
outstanding  value,  such  as  the  Le  I^uan  Letter  of  March  1966. 


2.  Comparison  with  Other  L 
CEDAR  FAUfi  with  all  other  U.S.  Armcr 
100  battalion  days  or  more  since  1 Au. 
days  of  operation,  friendly  losses,  e; 
these  quantities.  The  statistics  ere 
since  the  statistics  of  the  ARVN  effo; 
It  also  shows  total  figures  for  all  U 
search  and  destroy  operations  from  Au, 


ATge  Operations;  Table  1 compares 
search  and  destroy  operations  of 
sust  1966  in  terms  of  battalion 
mem;/  losses,  and  ratios  between 
only  those  of  the  U.S,  effort, 
rt  are  scattered  and  incoEoplete. 
'.S.  battalion-sized  or  larger 
g-ust  1966  to  February  I967. 


Compared  with  other  ler: 
more  enemy  losses  (KIA  and  captured)  p 
compared  operations  and  was  72%  better 
operations  from  August  to  February.  I 
KIA  rate  than  7 of  the  9 compared  oper 
captxired  per  battalion  day  CEDAR  FALLS 
competitor,  Geronimo  I,  among  the  corp 
than  fo\xr  times  better  than  the  averag 
operations  from  August  to  January. 


;e  operations,  CEDAR  PALIS  inflicted 
er  battalion  day  than  8 of  the  9 
than  the  average  of  all  U.S. 
p had  a hi^er  enemy  KIA/fricndly 
ations.  In. terms  of  weapons 
was  635^  better  than  its  nearest 
ared  operations,  and  was  more 
a of  all  U.S.  battalion  or  larger 


3.  Relation  to  III  Corps: 
between  the  efforts  expended,  perscnr; 
ammunition,  grenades,  etc.)  and  focd 
FALLS  and  in  the  whole  III  Corps  for 
last  section,  the  figures  for  CEDAR  I 
III  Corps  figures  for  efforts  experde 
those  for  personnel,  arms,  and  food  r 
friendly  forces. 


Lable  2 presents  a comparison 
.el  attrited,  arms  (to  include 
captured  or  destroyed  in  CEDAR 
-he  month  of  January.  As  in  the 
ALLS  represent  only  the  U.S.;  the 
:i  represent  only  the  U.S.,  while 
■epresent  everything  taken  by  all 


CEDAR  FAUS  represented  only  h3%>  of  the  battalion  days  in 
III  Corps,  and  received  U3^  of  the  B-52  sorties  and  only  2h%  of  the 
tactical  fighter  sources  in  III  CTZ  in  January  1967.  It  produced  k2!% 
of  the  VC  KIA,  only  slightly  less  than  the  effort  in  battalion  days, 
but  72%)  of  the  captured  arms  and  91n-  --  the  rice  taken  in  III  Corps. 

CEDAR  FALLS  appears  to  have  more  than  pulled  its  weight  in  the  categories 
considered. 
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Contribution  to  the  VJar;  Unfortunately,  the  impact  of 

Operation  CEDAR  FALLS  on  the  war  as  a whole  (either  as  a type  or  as  an 
individual  operation)  cannot  be  measured  at  this  time.  This  type  of 
evaluation  rei^uires  on  historical  perspective  on  information  about  the 
enemy  not  yet  available.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  attrition  of  enemy 
personnel  is  not  a completely  adequate  criterion  of  effectiveness  of 
ground  operations  even  when  linked  to  the  abl3^t^'  and  will  of  the  enemy 
to  replace  them.  We  must  also  consider  arms  end  ammunition,  food 
(chiefly  rice),  and  base  areas  (for  resupply,  regrouping,  R8tR,  etc.) 
linked,  of  course,  to  the  enemy  ability  and  will  to  replace  them. 
Operation  GEDAH  FALI^  was  aimed  precisely  at  a base  area  and  took  large 
caches  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  food.  Until  we  can  adequately  evaluate 
the  Impact  of  these  other  variables  it  cannot  be  finally  said,  in  the 
context  of  the  whole  wer,  whether  the  month's  effort  of  some  25 >000- 
30,000  personnel  (including  all  types  of  support)  to  destroy  the  base 
area  (if  it  has  bean  destroyed),  kill  720  VO,  capture  enough  rice  to 
feed  5 regiments  for  a year,  and  capture  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition  was  the  most  profitable  one  possible.  At  this  point  Judgmsnt, 
not  statistical  analysis,  says  yea. 
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Bn  Daya  Opn 
En  KtA  (bC) 

En  Cnpt 
Wna.  Ccpt. 

Tr,  KIA 
Fr.  WIA 

En  KU/RViO 
En  Cttpt/BDO 
En  m It  Ceipb/BOO 

Wpn*.  Capt/BDO 

Ft.  m,BDO 
Fr.  WU/BDO 

En  KIA/Pr.  KIA 
En  KIA  & C»ph/Fr.  KXA 


CEDAR  PALLS  PAUL  K'rSS  II  JOEi:  PAUL  JONES  TOLEDO 
1/8  * 1/96  7/Sl  - 5.;.')  7/91  . 0/1*  8/0.C1/7 


PAUL  REVERE  III 


334 

loS 

166 

125 

279 

730 

620 

158 

11 

. 46 

213 

99 

60 

10 

13 

576 

55 

61 

41 

72 

cst  1 .m 

12 

9 

3 

337 

24S 

68 

43 

17 

3.16 

2.36 

.95 

.09 

.16 

•64 

.38 

.36 

.06 

.05 

3.79 

2.73 

1.31 

.17 

.21 

1.73 

.43 

.33 

.49 

.15 

.22 

.26 

.07 

.07 

.01 

l.Oi 

■ 54 

.40 

.34  ■ 

.06 

10.00 

8.99 

13.17 

1.22 

15.33 

12.96 

10.42 

ib;i7 

2.33 

19.67 

Not  avaUabla. 


Source)  OuBVe  File,  NMCS 
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149 

115+5  MIA 
517 

ig? 

15' 

7h 

cyj 

136 

399 

20 

70 

193+8 
. 626 

1,72 

.10 

^US 

1.26 

.1*9 

1.75 

1.36 
■.16 
■ 1.52 

.48 

.26 

.74 

2.25 

.28 

2.51 

.38 

1.06 

.42 

.90 

.61 

.31 

L.33 

•P 

.63 

.19 

.42 

.16 

.55 

.27 

1.11 

a. 85 

9.18 

9.93 

13.  BO 

7.07 

7.90 

3.10 

4.75 

8.29 

9.27 

0AS0/6A/3EA.  Proerams  Blv 
April  15 1 19^7  . 
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CEDAR  FALLS  AS  PERCEi'IlAOE  OF  111  CORPS  FOR 

JAJNUARf  1967 

EWORT 

Unit 

CEDAR  FAL1£ 

1/ 

111  Corns 

0F/ni.0orps 

Bn  Days  Opn. 

ea 

334 

782 

42. 79^ 

B-5P.  Sorties 

ea 

102 

238 

42.9% 

Tao  Sorties 

tone 

1>113 

4,732  2/ 

U 

Psyopi  Leaflets 

ea 

5,612,000 

38,500,000 

PEP.BOMNEL  ATTRITED 

V.C.  KIA{Ba) 

ea 

780 

1,736 

Vs  0 a Cttplj  a 

ea 

213 

N/A 

Ralliers 

ea 

518 

713 

imjm- 

Ind.  Waapuns 

ea 

555 

940 

59.uA 

Crew  Weapons 

ea 

23 

74.2%/ 

S.A.  Ammo 

rds 

60,896 

74,826 

Large  Caliber  Ammo 

rds 

238 

463 

Bombs 

ea 

308 

382 

79.19t 

Grenades 

ea 

1,979 

883 

8,333 

84.8% 

70.5%y 

Mines 

ea 

1,252 

PCX3D  CAPT. 

Rice 

tone 

3,636 

4,013 

15,778 

90.6% 

Sslt 

lbs 

9,000 

57.0% 

Sources:  Outvs  File,  MS:  CB!DAR  FALIS  After-Action  Report:  Monthly  Summsry 

for  January  1967:  BIA  Intelligence  Bulletins. 


17  Includes  Cnpital  Military  Region,  Oia  Dinh,  and  Hung  Sat  Special  Zona.  > 

gj  These  are  select  items  only.  Other  itezs  (e.g.  medical  supplies,  clothes, 
documents-,  etc.)  are  either  non-quontiflablc  or  recorded  in  inco^atible 
quuTkbities. 


Ropresents  only  Close  and  Direct  Air  Support  effort  in  the  III  Corps. 
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FOHCE  l^:auITlIl^s^^TS  111  I coi^pa 

In  en  uttenipt  to  determine  poaslbla  future  requiromenta  for  US  forces 
In  I- Corps,  the  Impact  of  past  Increases  In  friendly  combat  strength  on  the 
enemy  KIA  and  population  control  VLas  analyzed. 

Population  control  In  I Corps  has  been  almost  at  a standstill  since  last 
fall  due  to  a diversion  of .forces  to  fight  infiltration  from  aoross  the  DMZ. 

A totol  force  of  about  5 -S'?,  Marine  battalion  equivalents  (including  the  pre- 
sent 20  UL3MC  & 3 ROKMC  battalions)  would  be  required  to  simultaneously  defend 
the  DM!;  patrol  the  mouhteinous  areas  of  CTZ  and  to  bring  the  remainder  of  the 
coastal  population  of  I Corps  into  the  Marina  Tactical  Area  of  Responsibility 
(TAOR).  These  battalions  would  virtually  eliminate  VC  domination  of  SlO?i  of 
the  population  of  I CTZ,  but  probably  would  not  fully  secure  them  from  VC 
harassment. 

The  weekly  enemy  KIA  rate  in  I Corps  has  tended  to  be  steady  at  25O- 
280  per  week  since  Septenlber  1965  in  spite  of  a 50^  increase  in  friendly 
forces.  SKoeptions  to  this  ooourred  in  certain  periods  ( July-August  1988, 
Januery-Maroh  19^7)  in  which  the  enemy  chose  to  initiate  large  battles.  In 
those  periods  the  enemy  loss  rates  inoreaaed  2 to  3 times.  Allied  operations 
responding  to  enemy  activity,  partioulerly  infiltration  aoroso  the  DMZ,  appear 
to  be  the  primary  influence  on  enemy  KIA  weekly  average.  Thus  no  prediction 
of  enemy  losses  is  possible. 

Population  Control 

In  our  prcivlous  analyeie  of  USMC  paolfication  efforts  in'  I Corps  ws 
stated  that  after  September  the  USMC  TAOR  was  not  expanded  and  the  pacifi- 
cation effort  leveled  off  deepite  a continued  build-up  in  troop  strength. 

The  primary  reason  was  the  need  for  forces  at  the  DMZ  in  responee  to  stepped 
up  infiltration  from  the  north.  Since  the  Marines  have  reached  their  limit 
of  authorized  troop  strength  and  they  are  now  carrying  two  burdens,  additional 
US  forces  have  been  temporarily  moved  from  II  and  III  CTZ  to  preserve  gains 
made  to  data  while  coping  with  the  added  NVA  forces.  Even  mure  forces  would 
be  needed  to  oontitiua  the  deaired  expansion  of  the  TAORs  to  form  a continuous 
strip  along  the  ooast  and  to  raise  the  level  of  security  of  the  olvillane 
within  the  TAOR. 

Marine  reports  indloste  eome  of  the  I Corps  popul.Btlon  is  conoen- 
trated  along  the  ooast.  In  September,  when  exponiiion  leveled  off,  1,087,000 
people  or  Ul.3^  of  the  I Corps  population  were  in  the  Marine  TAOR.  The  re- 
maining coastal  population  was  approximately  1,283,000  persons. 
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An  analysis  was  made  to  determine  how  many  more  Marinee  would  be  needed 
to  bring  the  remainder  of  the  coeetal  population  within  the  TAOR  end  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  on  adequate  force  at  the  DMZ.l/  Frujectlone  were  based 
on  the  15-month  period  July  19^5  through  September  1966,  when  the  TAOR  was 
expaiidlng.  We  compared  monthly  increases  in  the  number  of  civilians  in  the 
TAOR  against  the  monthly  Increase  in  the  maneuver  battalion  strength  including 
the  ROK  MC. 


^Tho  1967  goal  of  the  USMC  is  to  have  74^^  (1,782,000)  of  the  I Corps 
tion  60^  + secured  (roughly  ecuivalent  tajbelng  secured  A secured;, 
goal  is  the  ultimate  Marine  objective 
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(Thousands,  Zr.d 

1965  3rd  Hth  1ft  2r.i  3rd  4tli  3.967  Pro- 
Julv  Q.tr  fttr  fttr  'jtr  fitr  S,tr  Jan  Feh  .i  acted 

No  of  UJ^MC/RCK  , , 

MC  Bna  in  TAOR  10  13.3  13*3  l6.7  16.7  19-^  15£/  15=/  29S/ 


No  of  Civillane 

in  TAOR  190.8  350.1  436.1  577.4  797.9  IO86.6  1109.5  1112.8  1170.7  2370 
iJ  Plus  4 oil  DMZ".'  b/  Pluo  9 on  DMZ.  c/  P3.U3  3 on  DMZ. 


After  September  (the  point  at  which  the  TAO?  e>:pan8ion  leveled  off)  if  the 
expanalon  had  continued  at  the  previous  ratf,  each  additional  battalion  would 
bring  89,000  more  clvlllanc  vlthln  the  TAOR.  At  this  rate  it  would  take  an 
additional  l4  battalions  to  complete  the  paolflcatlon  of  the  coastal  area  pro- 
vldv'id  the  Marlnt'^s  wished  to  maintain  the  aar.e  ratio  of  troopa  to  civilians  that 
they  had  in  Septnmber.  From  October  on,  the  Marinos  hove  maintained  between  13 
and  15  battalions  (including  Koreens)  in  support  of  the  TAOR  and  mountain 
patrol diverting  6-10  battalions  to  the  north.  Taking  this  as  the  minimum  . 
necessary  to  maintain  the  XAOR  at  tha  point  it  leveled  off,  we  can  project  that 

a total  o-f  35-37  USMC  battalion  equivalents  is  reeded  tO'  expand  the  TAOR  to 
encompasa  90%  of  the  X Corps  population  and  at  the  same  time  keep  12!v  battalions 
on  the  DMZ  (as  estimated  by  MACV  for  Practice  9). 


Required  (USMC  Bn  Egulv. 


jqu 

mrmc 


oulv. 


Increase  TAOR 
CMZ 


3.4 

8 

3^37 


1 


Available  (USMC  Bn  Equlv.) 

a L 

3 ROKiMC 
3 JWVN 

_2*/  U3AR  (Practice  9) 
33  / 

J4'USAR  (Tenq?) 

V 


In  view  of  the  recent  introiluction  of  13  ARVN  battalions  (7.7  weighted 
battalions)  to  formerly  Marine  taaka  within  the  TAOR  the  additional  battalion 
equivalents  required  would  be  only  4-6.  Tbs  6 temporary  Amy  bnttullona  (4 
Marina  equivalent  battalions)  already  sent  to  reinforce  1 Corps,  would  be  suft'l- 
oient  to  meet  the  requirement  if  maintained  in  I CTZ  along  with  the  3 Army  bat- 
talions (2  equivalent)  recently  added  to  Program  #4  for  Practice  9* 

Expanding  the  TAOR  does  not,  however,  complete  the  pacification  of  I Corps. 
When  a VC  area  is  first  \mdor  Marine  control  it  la  considered  to  be  20^  secure 
in  the  Marine  system  or  undergoing  clearing  in  the  system;  from  there  on  pro- 
gress in  securing  is  not  dete.rmined  by  number  of  troops  only  but  by  a number  of 
other  criteria  such  as  revolutionary  develcpment,  permanent  defense  measures  estab 
llshed.  The  Marino  Corps  is  very  successful  in  the  initial  clearing  and  securing 
stages.  It  la  the  topmost  category,  socurel,  which  has  ahovm  no  progress  in  the 
last  year;  as  the  table  below  indicates,  li  actually  declined  by  8,800, 


a/  Two  USMC  battalions  equivalent  to  3.  V.2. 
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Army  battalions  in  strength. 
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ClYLUM  POPtlTATIOM  CONSOL  IN  I COIM 
(Thouciands)  ~ 


y XXIUU 

.KiOiiiwaB/ 

I 

End  1965- 

End  1966 

3rd  4th 
O.tr  fttr 

let  2nd  3rd  4th 

0.tr  fttr  fttr  fttr  . 

Secured  883»7  930*0 
Undergoing  Seoured  134.1  153*0 
Undergoing  Clearing  713*1  591*0 
Unoontested  49*2  “0.2 
wr*  flnn+.nnl  809.7  840.7 

950.2  ■916.4  934.3  929-2 

268.9  283.7  395*2  370.0 

483.4  499*3  661.1  568.8  / 

36.9  36.9  36.9  124.4^ 

679.7  886.0  606.0  623*3  . 

- 8.8 

+216.1 
- 22.2 
+ 59.2 
-217.4 

^ K a;e§:li 

i6l9.i  2622.3  2b33*5  2bl5.7 

r + 25*9 

ft/  inorfiftsift  du6  "to  i'adofinl'blott  ol  ca'fcftgory* 


Eneny  KIA 

Although  thft  gftjierftl  tr^nd  of  thft  weekly  enemy  KIA  la  up  over  the 
peat  ao  months,  peaks  in  the  graph  below  are  generally  the  reeult  of 
large  unit  operations  by  the  USMC.  ' 


yg/NVA  KTA  vs  KRQOP  STRENGTH 
(Weakley  Average) 


VC/NVA  KIA  Vfl  TROOP  ACOIVITY 


VC/NVA  KIA 


65  65 


66  66  66  67 
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For  example,  In  December  I965,  Operation  HARVEST  MOON  accoimted  for 
' U07  enemy  KIA.  In  July  and  August  of  I966,  Opei*ation  HASTINGS  was  con- 

ducted in  the  vicinity  of  the  DMZ  end  Operation  PRAIRIE  was  begun  in  the 
same  ai'ea.  These  two  oparationo  plus  the  activity  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1967,  which  caused  the  KIA  rate  to  skyrocket,  were  the  results  of 
large-scale  enemy  infiltration  and  activity,  particularly  by  the  3?.4b 
irVA  Division  and  parts  of  the  34lst.  Operation  PRAIRIE  II  In  February 
ar\d  March  1967  reported  a total  of  ‘693  enemy  KIA. 

i The  weekly  average  of  enemy  KIA  in  I Corps  was  412  in  January  I967 

up  from  288  in  fourth  quarter  1966.  In  February  it  leaped  to  820  and 
it  is  not  yet  possj-ble  to  determine  if  this  is  a trend  or  if  the  rate 
will  return  +0  pvovious  levo-ls  later  in  the  year. 

Curiously,  there  is  little  direct  correlation  between  KIA  and 
maneuver  battalions,  battalion  days  of  operation  or  small  unit  actions. 

It  is  a villingness  for  the  enemy  to  initiate  large  battles  which  causes 
j the  enemy  KIA  to  go  up.  At  the  same  time  he  diverts  us  from  the  pacifi- 

cation role.  Statistics  on  enemy  killed  cannot  be  predicted  on  the 
basis  of  increases  in  friendly  force  strength.  Similarly,  predictions 
I based  on  friendly  activity  cannot  be  made  accurately  since  much  of  our 

activity  is  based  on  enemy  inltlativec.  Should  the  enemy  continue  to 
engage  in  large-scale  attacks  his  losses  will  continue  to  rise  accordingly. 
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gOJ^CE  EFfECTIVEirjSS  IM  11  CC'-.TS 

Pacification  progreas  in  II  Corpa  was  greater  than  in  I Corps  during 

oy  1966.  As  in  I Corps  (see  April  SEA  Analysis  Report)  enemy  KXA.  rates„ 

9^  InoreaBBS  in  aither  .i'riandiy 

"s'trw^h'  or ' jot'ivity. 

Population  Control* 

Talile  1 shovjs  an  incraana  of  342,000  people  in  the  II  Corps  eocured 
category  in  contrast  to  T Coi’ps'  decrease  of  8,800. 

TABLE  1 


CmLIA^I  POPULATION  COtTOiOL  IN  II  CORPS 
(tkousaiiJs^" 


_L9£5 J 

[ ..1966  _ . 1 

1 

3rd 

4th 

lot 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

End  1966- 

Qtr 

Qtr 

. Str 

Qtr 

Q,tr 

fttr 

End  196? 

Soeuxed 

937 

1020 

1133 

1079 

1079 

x362 

+ 342 

Ubdargolng  Seouring 

11^ 

L16 

72 

171 

15;; 

3.36 

20 

Undergoing  Clearing 

778 

809 

OOO 

788 

825 

789 

..  'eiO 

Unconbested 

? 

10 

9 

93 

26 

32 

•I'  22 

VC  Control 

JZ£. 

678 

6J.4 

582 

599 

425 

- 253 

Total 

2613 

2^33  1 

2^'" 

2673 

2684 

2744 

4 111 

In  comparing  I 

Corps 

and  II 

Corpa 

in  the  VC 

control  category, 

Corps  again  was  ahead--a  decrease  of  253>000  pcrsono  under  VC  o.in<'.rol 
versus  ^17,000  persdns  for  I Corps.  Since  II  Corps  had  a .illghtly 
faster  rate  of  increase  in  friendly  maneuver  battalion  strength,  the 
average  redaction  In  tne  VC  controlled  population  pnr  battalion  per  month 
were  essentially  equal;  11,000  in  II  Corps  versus  10,700  in  I Corps. 

Ei.enai'  KIA 

II  Corps  QdPE  in  Table  2 and  gruph  A ahoi'-  r o correlation  between  enemy 
KIA  and  increases  in  friendly  battalion  strength.  Table  2 and  graph  B also 
indicate  that  I'fe  cannot  predict  futui'e  enemy  KIA  rates  from  previous  trends 
in  battalion  days  of  operations  and  am-ill  unit  actions  with  contact. 


Pacification  progress  in  II  Corps  cannot  l.-e  meusurad  In  terms  of  in- 
creases In  the  Tactical  Areas  of  Besf'nisibillt.,v  (TA.OR).  An  Arsy  TA.OK  i:; 
a base,  area;  the  enery  nain  forces  are  outsJdc  the  TAOIlo.  Tbe  UDMO  TACR 
is  an  area  in  vrhich  the  [terincs  operate;  they  raise  security  inside  grad- 
ually expanding  TAORa . 
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The  two  peaks  in  enemy  KIA  are  iue  tc  two  large  operations  in  each 
of  the  two  qiiartera . In  1st  quarter  ljc6  Operations  VAN  BUREN  and  MASHER/ 
VTfflETE  WING  aooouiited  for  1701  enoay  KIA  or  131  par  week  of  the  401  weekly 
averas®  fo-i'  that  quarter.  Operations  IHA'fSR  II  and  SAM  HOUSTON  killed 
2400  eneuQT  in  lat  quarter  1967»  or  1-5  oi  the  44l  weekly  average.  If  the 
enemy  had  chosen  to  fight  in  those  quarters  as  he  fought  in  the  others, 
hie  losses  would  have  been  270  and  256  per  week,  respectively.  The  a>rar- 
age  for  the,  seven  quarters  would  have  b^esn  300  per  week,  with  a range  of 
only  A 50  per  weak. 

TIBLE  2 


Enemy  KLl  per  week 
Battalion  Days  Operation 
Small  Unit  Aotion  w/Oontaot 
Maneuver  Bni.  sJ 


^ Weighted ! U.S.  Array 
%!  U.S.  Army  did  not  rei 


290  317  401  335  276  349  441 

1465  1817  2762  28B7  3147  4097.  / 4987 

346  413  201  246  207  211^  304 

. 25. S 36.3  41.0  44.0  49.3  57.7  57.7 


■ray  « 1,  ARVIl  « .5?)  ROK  - 1,  ROK  MC  1.5. 
report  S.raall  Unit  Actions  w/Contaot  after  September 
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LARGE  U.  S.  ARf^Y  GROJIID  OPERATIOIIS  H:  II  ril.-c 


The  U.  S.  Array  conducted  60  search  ar.i  ic-scroy  operations  in 
II  Corps  from  August  I965  to  March  19^7}  ‘-ii'S  ^ver  7575  of  the 
battalion  days  of  operation  (the  rest  vere  used  for  security  opera- 
tions). The  search  and  destroy  operations  hilled  (body  count) 

1U,526  VC/KVA  in  7>055  battalion  days  of  operation  - 2.1  KIA  per  1 
battalion  day.  However,  while  the  average  number  of  battalion  days  | 
per  operation  and  the  average  number  of?  battalions  committed  per  / 
operation  has  increased  steadily,  the  enemy  hilled  per  battalion  j 
has  decreased  equally  as  sharply  since  the  1st  quarter  of  1966. 

(See  Table  l)  The  lowest  point  occurr*ei  in  the  3rd  quarter  of  1966, 
the  same  quarter  in  which  there  was  the  high==-st  average  of  battalions 
committed  per  operation.  (See  graphs) 


The  last  two  quarters  of  I965  seen  00  represent  a period  of 
learning  for  both  the  enemy  and  the  U.  5.  In  the  subsequent  period 
between  January  1,  1966  and  April  5,  I967  the  U.  S.  Ajrmy  started  and 
completed  32  search  and  destroy  operations'^ in  II  Corps.  Table  2 
groups  these  operations  according  to  size,  both  in  terms  of  battalions 
committed  and  battalion  days  of  operation.  Short  operations  produced 
between  two  and  three  times  as  many  enemy  killed  per  battalion  day  as 
long  operations. 


^ This  number  does  not  equal  the  one  found  on  Table  1 because  (l)  long 
operations  were  not  divided;  (2)  two  operations  included  on  Table  1 
were  not  c<aipleted  by  April  5th;  (3)  four  snail  operations  totalling 
2U  battalion  days  with  only  one  or  two  cemaitted  battalions  were 
eliminated. 
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TAB1£  1 

U.S.  m?£  SEARCH  A*M)  DESTROY  OPERATIONS  IN  II  CORPS 


No.  Operations  1/ 
Avg  Dns/C^n. 


I—., 

3Q 

4Q 

IQ 

2Q 

3Q 

“Tq  - 

1C 

7 

11 

9 

12 

6 

7 

{ 

1.6 

2.3 

3.5 

3.3  , 

6.5 

4.7 

1 

10.3 

2a. 6 

71.9 

86.1 

207.7 

263.9 

a4i 

46.7 

152.9 

199.0 

236.1 

263.5 

470.6 

37^ 

4.54 

6.76 

2.77 

2.74 

1.27 

1.78 

13.63 

5.53 

5.83 

•'r;8.64 

10.13 

9.89 

( 

IJ  Operations  are  grouped  t'j  tlia  quarter  in  which  most  of  the  operation  tool: 
place.  However,  4 operations  took  place  in  two  quarters,  e.g.,  Adams. 
These  were  dlviied  into  two  operations  and  the  results  divided  between 
quarters  in  proportion  to  the  days  in  each  quarter. 

Souroej  KMCS  Computer  Pile,  After  Action  Reports,  and  I’EPAC  Summary.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  all  operations,  but  a few  may  have  bean 
missed  due  to  missing  records  early  in  the  war. 
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ARl^ir  SEARCH  AIID  212^?.'?  OPERATIONS  IK  II  CORPS 
JANUARY  1,  19^=  - APRIL  ?,  19^6 

SIZE I REGUTjTfl 

^langt;  01**  Bn  Days  Bna  Committed  No,  Osars  Rn  Raya  VC/NVA  KIA  VC/irVA  KIA/0n  »« 


over  100 

4 or  more 

11 

3900 

7123 

over  100 

less  than  4 

-A 

1260 

1511 

25-100 

4 or  more 

4 

252 

946 

25-100 

less  than  4 

10 

424 

1499 
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DLiring  th®  first  ho.lf  of  I967  the  enemy  loss  rate  inoreayed  more  than,  the 
friendly  loss  rata.  But  enemy  efflaienoy  in  killing  friendly  forces  has'  ro- 
malntd  oomjarahle  to  friendly  force  efficiency  in  killing  VC/i!VAr  For  every 
1000  VG/NVA  forces  1,5  friendly  forces  per  week  vrare  killed}  for  every  1000 
, friendly  forces,  1, 5-2.0  VO/lWA  per  veek  were  killed, 
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Table-  1 arid  Craoh  i chc.-/  that  b, 
their  vsekly  VC/lIVA  kill,  rate  from  1 
1,5  in  1567;  additions  of  th-e  MA.CV  c 
1956  to  2.0  in  1967.  'I’iras,  friendly 


•'y  ao’iTit;  friendly  feraeo  increased 
er  lOCl  friendly  strength  in  1566  to- 
ol •..•o'or.di  raises  the  rates  fron  1.4  in 
Icjc-ncy  has  increased  about  5C';5. 


Table  2 and  Graph  2 shov  that  VC/:“/A.  forces  increased  their  veekly  kills 
of  friendly  troop  fren  1.0  per  1000  YC/l~/A  strensths  in  I966  to  about  1.5  in 
1967.  Thus,  VC/irVA  forces  also  increased  their  efficiency  by  50^/3 • 

TABLE  >2 

•FHISiaLY  KILI^  BER  1000  YC/lTJk  STRSilGTH 
(Weekly  Average) 


1st 

Otr 

2nd 

etr 

3rd 

qtr 

TtiT 

Qtr 

1906 

Avg 

, 1st 
Qtr 

2nd 

Qtr 

Friendly  Killed 

315 

265 

270 

.305 

290 

395 

440 

A.vg.  VC/NVA  Strength  (OOO) 

265 

282 

297 

291 

284 

289 

289 

Friendly  Killed  Per  1000  VC/lfVA  Strength 

1.2 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

1.5 

Table. 3 shows  that  the  straight  Snery/Friendly  Kill  ratio  for  I967  is  higher 
than  the  1^6  ratio.  But  when  the  two"  ratios  are  adjusted  to  reflect  opposing 
force  strengths,  the  1966  and  1967  ratios  remain  the  sama. 


TABLE  3 
Kill,  RA.TICS 


Eneiny/Friendly 
Body  Count  Only 
Body  Count  & Died  of  Wounds 

Enemy  KIA  Per  1000  FR/Friendly  KIA 
Per  1000  Enemy 
Body  Count  Only 
Body  Count  & Died  of  Wounds 


1966 ^ 1957 


1st  2nd  3rd  4th 
Qtr  Qtr  Qtr  Qtr 

1965 

Avg 

1st  2nd 
Qtr  Qtr 

3.2  3.5  3.8 

3.7 

4.4  4.1 

4.3  4.7  6.0  5.1 

5.0 

6.0  5.5 

,9  1.0  1,3  1.0 

1.0 

1.1  1.0 

1.2  1.3  1.7  1.3 

1.4 

1.5  1.3 
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Ai, location;  0?  grcu:d  forcz  zirORTS  111  zr.: 


U.S.  forcos 
efi'ort  in  Svi;. 
About  half  of  the 


reportedly -accountea  f or  7Cfj  of  the  search  and  destroy 
“hey  reportedly  spend  EOv:  of  their  time  on  such  operations.,  '■ 
ir  total  effort  is  against  regional  main  force  units. 


In  August  1967,  MACV  began  to  account  for  all  battalion  days  available 
to  US,  RlA;  and  FvF?  maneuver  battalions  in  accordance  vith  the  categories 
and  definitions  set  forth  below.  The  maneuver  battalion  days  are  reported 
without  any  adjustment  for  the  varying  number  of  companies  per  battalionf 
or  any  weighting  for  the  significant  variation  in  numbers  of  personnel 
assigned  to  battalions  (AR''/5'I  battalions  are  much  smaller  than  US-FVf 
ba^italions) . Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  data  is  not  flowing  smoothly 
yet  and  the  figures  used  in  this  report  represent  only  a two  week  sample** 
from  -August.  The  categories  and  functions  are  as  follows: 


SS.AHCH  -ifD  DESTROY  (REGION-AX):  Operations  to  destroy  or 
neutralize  VC/NV.A  main  forces,  base  areas  and  supply  points, 

SE.ap.CH  -A:®  destroy  (PROVINCI.AI):  Operations  conducted  continguous 
to' populated  areas  under  GVTT  co.ntrol  or  to  areas  in  which  BD 
is  in  progress  which  assist  in  providing  a secuf'i  environment 
by  destroying  or  neutralizing  VC/NVA  forces  which  pose  a 
potential  or  immediate  threat  to  those  areas. 


SE.ARCH  AI®  DESTROY  (LOCAL):  Operations  which  are  conducted 
in  or  adjacent  to  RD  areas  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  VC 
guerrilla  and  i.nfrastructure . 


SECURITY  OPERATIONS:  Operations  whose  purpose  is  to  protect 
political,  economic  and  niliuairy  resources  and  installations, 
such  as  district  capitals  or  populated  areas,  to  include  pre- 
viously pacified  areas;  lines  of  communications;  food  stores 
and  production  areas;  and  depots  and  base  areas. 

RESERVE;  Units  in  reserve. 

All  of  the  foregoing  categories  except  reserve  imply  that  forces 
are  active.  Table  1 below  therefore  indicates  that  all  forces  are  active 
more  than  S3io  of  the  time,  since  less  than  5'5^  of  the  total  battalion  days 
are  reported  as  reserve.  But  units  train,  refit,  rest,  and  weather 
probably  interferes  with  operations.  An  explanation  of  how  the  system 
reports  units  in  these  categories  is  being  sought. 

Available  Cop 


* The  number  of  companies  in  a battalion  can  vary  as  follows: 

USA-3,  USA-augmsnted  4,  USl-IC-4,  FW-3  or  4,  ARVN  3,  VtrMC  4. 

**  Figures  for  both  weeks  (aug  6-12  and  20-26)  were  identical. 
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“Y  ;:ATio;'iALrTY 

Cfj  Of  : 

US 

Tf,?  RVN 

ALL  FORCES 

Search  Si  Destroy 


SSiD(R)  Regional 

46.9 

26.7 

6.4 

21.0 

SS£i(Pj  Provincial 

12.0 

53.4 

17.9 

19.2 

S2iD(L)  Local 

21.1 

17.0 

Subtotal 

"tfoVo" 

«9.4 

4i.3 

Security 

19.7 

10,6 

51.9 

,38.0 

Reserve 

.3 

W M 

6.6 

4.2 

Total 

iob.'o" 

loo.o 

106.6 

loo.o" 

1.  ,US  forces  spend  Boi  of  their  time. on  search  and  destroy  operations 
Including  almost  half  of  their  time  operating  against  regional  main  force 
units.  Leas  than  I'j^c  of  the  time  ic  spent  in  reserve.  virhus>  the  numbers 
confirm  the  Image  of  US  forces  engaged  mostly  in  the  "main  force"  var. 

2.  Fret  World  forces  spend  $0-%  of  their  time  on  search  and  destroy 
operations  including  over  half  of  their  time  operating  against  provincial 
forces.  No  time  is  spent  In  reserve. 

3.  'RVN  forces  spend  more  than  half  of  their  time  on  security  missions 
(the  allocation  of  5*+  /ilVir  battalions  to  full  time  support  of  revolutionary 
development  activities  probably  helps  account  for  the  high  proportion  of 
effort  here).  RVrr  search  and  destroy  activities  are  fairly  evenly  split 
between  operations  against  the  provincial  and  local  farces,  with  a few 
operations  against  regional  toain  forces.  Seven  percent  of  the  time  is 
spent  on  reserve. 

4.  Overall,  the  search  and  destroy  miBsions  appeal;  to  be  evenly 
proportioned  against  regional,  provincial,  end  local  units  with  about  6o^ 
of  the  total  time  spent  on  search  end  destroy  operations. 

Table  2 which  shows  the  respective  forcen*  share  of  each  mission, 
indicates  that; 

1.  US  forces  accounted  for  70^^  of  the  total  battalion  days  allocated 
to  search, and  destroy  operations  against  regional  main  force  units, 

2,  RV?I  forces  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  battalion  doys 
of  operation  against  provincial  units  and  local  force  units.  They  also 
accounted  for  S'?;'  of  the  battalion  days  of  security  operations  ' and  almost 
all  of  the  reserve  time, 
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U3T 

OF  FCR'Tc  'z{ 

iissio:: 

(^3  of  r 

'attalior.  Fays 

Employed ) 

Gear 

ch  and  destroy 

1 

r 

Regional 

Provincial 

Local  1 

Security 

Reserve 

US 

70.4 

19.3 

37.8 

16.3 

2.6 

v’c 

11.3 

24.6 

4.7 

2.5 

.. 

18.3 

55*6 

57.5 

81.2 

97.4 

Total 

100 

ICO  ' : 

100 

100 

100 

Table  3 shows  the  allocation  of  total  forces  vdthin  each' Corps 
Tactical  Zone  in  South  Vietnam.  It  indicates  that: 

1.  In  I Corps,  -|  of  the  total  effort  is  allocated  to  search  and 
destroy  operations  and  half  of  that  is  against  regional  main  forces. 

2.  In  II  Corps  85^0  of  the  tocal  effort  is  reportedly  allocated  to 
search  and  destroy' operations  with  most  of  this  effort  split  betv;een 
operations  against  regional  and  provincial  forces.  II  Corps  has  the  lowest 
proportion  of  effort  devoted  to  security. 


3.  In  III  corps  less  than  half  of  the  effort  is  devoted  to  search 
and  destroy  operations,  mostly  against  local  forces  with  very  little  effort 

I t • against  regional  main  forces.  Ill  Corps  has  the  highest  proportion  of 

1 effort  devoted  to  reserve,  probably  because  it  is  the  home  of  the  RVNAF 

V general  reserve  units. 

4.  In  IV  Corps,  70fo  of  the  effort  is  devoted  to  security  with  the 
remai.nder  evely  split  among  search  and  destroy  operations  against  regional, 
provincial  and  local  VC  units.  The  low  proportion  of  search  and  destroy 
activity  undoubtedly  reflects  the  absence  of  US  units. 


USE  OF  FORCES  BY  CORPS 


I CTZ 

Of  Time  En^Jloyed) 

II  CTZ  III  CTZ 

IV  CTZ  sJ 

countrywide 

TOT  AT. 

Search  & Destroy 

Regional 

33.2 

36.7 

5.1 

8.2 

21.0 

Provincial 

13.0 

36.9 

14.8 

9.3 

19.2 

Local 

18.8 

10.4 

25.7 

10.0 

17.6 

Subtotal 

65.0 

bi-i-.o 

45.6 

27.5 

“57.8  . 

Security 

35.0 

13.4 

44.9 

. 70.0 

38.0 

Reserve 

MM  W 

2.6 

2.5 

4.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

bJ  ARVU  battalions  only. 

Best  Available  Copy 

Th.^  now  reporting  format  shows  promise  of  being  exceptionally  useful 
and  ac  the  drtc  shakoti  down,  we  will  publish  more  extensive  studies  of  it. 
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VC/tIVA  KILI£D  BY  AR«  ItELlCOPTERS  id.  Or:'a  FORCTS 

Civilian  Irregular  Defense  (CIDO)  ferae s and  US  Army  helicopters  eocounted 
for  2%,  of  all  VC/NVA  forces  killed  in  S-.'uth  Vietnam  during  January  - Novomher 
1967i  according  to  th'-f  VC/WVA  combat  death  flg'-U'es  in  the  USARPAC  Monthly  High- 
lights and  the  5th  Special  Forces  Grcip's  Monthly  Operational  Summaries.  The 
table  Indieataa  that  Army  helicopters  accounted  for  15^  of  the  total,  and  CIDO 
forces  for  0fo,  vlth  both  forces  claiming  a larger  proportion  of  the  VC/NVA  KIA 
as  the  year  progressed. 


VC/UVA  KIA  AITPJBijr^  TO 
US  ARMY  HEUOOPTEHS  SCa)  BW,  CIDO  FORCES 
(Monthly  Average) 


let 

2nd 

3rd 

Oct 

Avg 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Ctr 

Nov 

Jan-Nov 

• 

SVN  TOTAL  VC/NVA  KIA 

Total  VC/NVA  KIAS/ 

7566 

7797 

6696 

6967 

7288 

KIA  Attributed  tC! 

CIDoV  , 

UR  Army  Heliooptar^' 

586 

658 

466 

723 

598 

703 

1232 

1203 

1334 

1098 

% Helicopter 

9 

16 

18 

.19 

15 

% CIDO  ii  Helicopter 

17 

24 

25 

34 

23 

II  & III  CTZ 

Total  VC/NVA  KIaS^ 

3895 

3056 

2460 

3196 

3140 

KIA  Attributed  to: 

ft 

CIDoS/  , 

US  Army  Helicopter^/ 

325 

490 

421 

560 

326 

340 

492 

935 

382 

770 

Hall  copter 

13 

28 

34 

29 

24 

fo  CIDO  Sc  Helicopter 

21 

42 

47 

45 

37 

a/ OSD  Statistical  Sunminry,  Tabic  1. 

^ Monthly  Reports  - CIDO,  5th  Special  rrrcea  Group, 
c/  USAKPAC  Monthly  Hlaiaighta. 

5/  JOid  of  US  Army  hexicopter  klllc  are  assum'rd  to  have  oenurpd  in  II  and  111  C'iVi. 
£/  OSD  Statistical  Summary,  Table 
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About  Wf'.',  of  all  Vij/;;VA  killed  in  II  end  III  CTZ  d,urins  tho  April  - 
November  1967  period  may  be  attributable  to  Army  helicoptei’S  ^md  CIDO  forcon, 
with  the  helicopters  accountiuK  for  about  30<'/i  of  the  total.  This  findinc  is 
bast'd  on  the  assumption  that  11  and  III  CTZ  account  for  'JGj;,  of  all  VG/NVA 
killed  by  helicopter,  since  most  of  the  U9  Army  armed  helicopters  are  re- 
portedly located  there,  (ClDCr  figures  are  available  by  CT?i.) 


Thus,  the  figures  in  the  table  ■would  indicate  that  Army  helicopters  and 
CIDG  forces  are  playing  a major  and  increasing  role  in  carrylnt,  out  the  allied 
strategy  of  attrition,  p'jrticularly  in  II  and  III  OTZ.  V7e  are  not  certain, 
however,  that  all  of  the  CIDG  and  Army  helicopter  kills  are  counted  in  the 
MACV  total  estimate  of  VC/MVA  killed,  although  the  Special  Forces  and  USANPAC 
report  their  figures  a a confirm'sd.  We  assume  that  the  MACV  reported  enemy  KIA 
Include  "confirmed"  kills  inflicted  by:  U3  Army,  USMC,  CIDO  and  FW  ground 
forces}  USN,  VNII,  and  F'v!  Naval  forces}  USA]'',  USMC,  USN  and  VNAF  tactical  air 
sorties}  B-52  sorties}  ARVJI,  VKMC,  RF,  and  FF.  If  the  CIDO  and  Army  helicopter 
kills  are  fully  counted  in  the  MACV  total,  these  two  forces  ara  extremely 
effioisnt  in  killing  the  enemy  compared  to  most  of  the  othor  forces,  For 
example,  the  CID'G,  with  about  3%  of  the  total  allied  forces  in  South  Vietnam, 
accounted  for  about  8'/j  of  the  enemy  killed}  they  accounted  for  lEfs  in  II  and 
III  OTZ,  with  only  ^ of  the  allied  streng'bh  there. 
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Since  Aucust  lOStS,  US  force?  oc'e  conr-isterblv  lost  ohnut  50"  of 
thein  KIA  in  tarne  unit  ore.'^ctionR  t'-'e'i  initcote/i.  About  64%  of  oVL 
enenu  KIA  u'ere  Vilterl  in  allied  tcvre  oremtions^  The  enerfi/llS  kill 
nntio  dromed  20%  durinn  record  cucrter  J0»'7  ani  remained  lover  than  2966 
levels  until  the  1968  Tet  offensive. 


Table  1 3hov;a  that  in  most  of  the  r^er-ers  sir.=e  August  I966  about  l40j{, 
of  all  allied  KIA  v/ere  killed  in  large  cterationo  we  initiated.  US  forces 
consistently  lost  about  60fo  of  their  KLA  in  large  unit  operations;  RWAF 
lost  about  25^0.  Third  nation  KLA  averaged  2?^,  but  the  portion  of  their 
total  KIA  killed  in  large  operations  declined  steadily  during  the  period. 

This  resulted  primarily  from  a sharp  II  CIZ  decline  in  the  number  of  ROK 
forces  killed  in  large  operations.  I CT2  had  the  most  US  KIA  in  large  opera- 
tions. 

Table  2 shows  that  about  Skf,  of  all  enemy  KIA  were  killed  by  friendly 
large  unit  operations  in  the  20  month  period  from  August  1966  through  March 
1968;  throughout  most  of  the  period  the  percentage  was  a steady  71-75^ra. 

After  falling  to  44.7'^  in  Jan-Feb  1963  as  a result  of  the  Tet  offensive, 
the  percentage  resumed  its  former  level  in  March  1968  (71.7/j)»  I CTZ  had 
the  most  enemy  KIA  in  large  operations  (i9n-  of  the  total).  The  I CTZ  enemy 
KIA  rate  jumped  sharply  at  the  beginning  of  19o7  has  remained  higher  than 
the  other  CTZ ' s ever,  since . 

Table  3 shovrs  an  average  kill  ratio  of  7.5  enemy  KLA  for  each  allied  KIA 
in  large  operations.  Third  nation  forces  had  the  highest  ratio,  averaging 
13.3;  US  forces  averaged  IS,  followed  by  R'dTAF  at  6.3-  ROK  forces  reportedly 
killed  22.2  enemy  for  every  ROK  KIA  in  II  CTZ,  but  averaged  only  7 .4  in  I CTZ. 


a/  A large  operation  is  defined  as  an  operation  conducted  by  a battalion 
size  or  larger  force.  However,  the  operations  reported  in  this  category 

may  actually  contain  many  small  unit  actions.  II  CTZ,  for  example,  re- 

ports large  US  operations  only;  no  US  small  unit  actions  at  all  are 
reported. 

^ The  source  for  most  of  the  data  in  this  article  is  the  JCS  GUAVA  computer 

file.  The  KIA  data  in  the  file  are  taken  from  operational  reports  and  are  not 

•updated  to  include  died  of  wounds  figjces.  V?e  also  know  that  operations  are 
occasionally  reported  in  the  wrong  CIL,  and  that  other  errors  exist.  Despite 
the  errors,  we  believe  that  the  GUAVA  data  are  useful  for  general  trend  analysis. 
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KIA  IN  lARGZ  L-.;i: 

TOTAi  FKIKI-rOLY 

KIA 

1^06 

Auf-- 

4^:: 

* •> 

3r:l 

4th 

Qtr 

1968 

1st 

20-Month 

Total 

r^r*  P 

RVTIA." 

HA  in  Large  Ops  a/ 
Total  KIA  ^ 

T KIA  in  Large  Ops 

38i* 

1717 

22.4 

623 

2732 

22.3 

7?^' 

:75 

3i22 

743 

2834 

26.2 

81^2 

3564 

23.6 

1270 

5436 

23.4 

5516 

22601 

24.4 

US 

KIA  in  Large  Ops  ^ 
Total  KIA 

•h  KIA  in  Large  Ops 

467 

8l4 

57.4 

765 

1243 

61.5 

2113 

* 

Vi  * ^ 

1738 

277: 

62.7 

1192 

2091 

57.0 

1672 

2384 

70.1 

273CF 

4847 

56.3 

98SI 

16262 

60.8 

3rcl.  Nation 

KIA  in  Large  Ops  ^ 

Total  KIA  t / 

i-,  KIA  in  Large  Ops 

48 

74 

64.9 

' 8^ 

179  . 

46.9 

103 

67 

2-2 

C7.7 

95 

341 

27.9 

30 

296 

10.1 

60 

346 

17.3 

487 

1704 

28.6 

Total  Friendly 

rJA  in  Large  Ops  ^ 
Total  KIA  y 
•-  !CIA  in  Large  Ops 

899 

2605 

34.5 

1472 

4lp4 

35.4 

. : 

m ^ 

2030 

5266 

38.5 

2544 

6244 

ho. 7 

4o6o 

10629 

30.2 

15884 

40567 

39.2 

^ Source:  JCS  GUAVA 
b/  ooijrce:  Table  2,  OSD  S3A 

Statistic 
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TA3LS  2 


3 

I 

L 


,1 

! 

i 


I 


■j 


e:zi-?:  :<ia  i::  lARGg  lthit  opi..atio;s  'js  total  ?ll^ 

I 


— 

4th 

1967 

let 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

1st 

20-I':onti 

‘ 

C 1*  w 

Otr 

Ctr 

Otr 

Otr 

Otr 

Otr 

Total 

I CTZ 

iJr.emy  -IIA  iu  large  Cris  z/ 

'Tgc 

2568 

43l^3 

7666 

7632 

5495 

i-;ii3 

46043 

Total  KIA  ^ 

3:*I 

3747 

3207 

11504 

IO31S 

8129 

3 .470. 

76266 

^ KIA  in  Large  Ops 

70.1 

68.5 

59.0 

66.6 

74.0 

67.6 

-9.6 

60.4 

II  CTZ 

''  Enenii'  KIA  in  Large  Cps  a/ 

Ci  ci. 

4601 

4830 

3612 

3196 

4574 

5343 

2S294 

Total  KIA 

4541 

5446 

4236 

4175 

5105 

12312 

3:460 

i KIA  in  Large  Cps 

Sc.c 

101.3 

38.7 

85.3 

76.6 

89.6 

43.4 

73.6 

III  CTZ 

Enemy  KIA  in  Large  Ops  a/ 

912 

2344 

5523 

3506 

2028 

3015 

12870 

30203 

Total  KIA 

1613 

3434 

6233 

4932 

3206 

4853 

20540 

44366 

% KIA  in  Large  Ops 

55*5 

67.3 

88.6 

71.1 

,63.3 

62.1 

62.7 

67.3 

IV  CTZ 

Enemy  KIA  in  Large  Ops  ^ 

363 

1663 

1652 

1866 

1798 

2643  . 

4034 

14519 

Total  KIA  V 

2170 

3204 

2865 

2717 

2388 

3735 

9133 

26262 

i,  KIA  in  Large  Ops 

39.8 

51.9 

57.7 

68.7 

75.3 

69.8 

44.2 

55.3 

Countrywide 

Enemy  KIA  in  Large  Cps 

6039 

11176 

16853 

16650 

14654 

15727 

27360 

119059 

Total  KIA  y 

10319 

14976 

22756 

23389 

20087 

21872 

72455 

185854 

% KIA  in  Largs  'Cps 

6i^.? 

74.6 

74.1 

71.2 

73.0 

71.9 

51,6 

64.1 

Source;  JCS  GUAVA. 

^ Source;  Aug-Dec  I966  data  source  is  JCS  GUAVA.  Jan  1967-Mar  I968  data  source 
is  Table  53,  OSD(C)  SSA  Statistical  Sunoiary. 
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II  CIORPD 
UU 

HVm 

3Rr)  HATio:; 
TOTAL 

III  CORPS 


RVNAr 
HKD  IfATIOII 
TOTAL 

IV  CORPS 


RVNAF 

TO'l'AI. 

COUIiTOY^FIDE 

U3 

RWfii' 

3RD  riATion 
TOTAL 


T'Alirj:  3 

EIi/FR  KILL  RATIOH  IN  t.^RCIU  UiaT  OKCIlATIOHEFi!^ 


1966 

AUC- 

4th 

1967 

2nd 

3rcl 

4-t;h 

San 

£tr 

d'br 

Otr 

Otr 

1 CORPS 

9. 20 

6.74 

8.60 

5.24 

6.88 

6.63 

PAW 

.5.45 

4.80 

5.84 

6.83 

6.93 

7.03 

•jPD  NATIOi.; 

1.11 

4.21 

4.73 

13.1,8 

10.21 

.11.29 

8.8l 

(5.5'f 

3a.(5i' 

“97^2 


8.98 

5.60 

JMl 

”9lW 


2.73  7.71 

4. alt  2,3s 

TTIa  5730 


9.70  10.66 

9T70  lo.SS' 


7.51 

4.02 

22.81 

"T772“ 


11.16 

■■11.16 


7.34  8.11  8.U3 
6.4o  5.97  6.42 
l^j.53  14.92  12.40 

7T33  735 


6.61  8.09 
3.85  4.59 
15.45  21.79 


- 10,5a 

8.97  7.97 

— & 


5.92  7.31 

6.28  6.31 

13.00  13.13 

6.21  7T22 


12.13 

6.64 

11,22 


10,68 

6.68 

6.67 

9V38 


6.28  10.25 

5.93  6.73 

7.87  13.75 

■^33 9:20 


8.27 

5.16 

22.18 

■'"8.27 


7.66 

6.33 

13.26 

7.50 


20  Moath 
AveraKa 


" 


aT  Source:  JC."  -GUAVA , 
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The  kill  ratio  for  US  i'nro-,  . -'r:~  : ro  J.k  clurin^^  the  scc:.:iri 

quarter  lyo?  anA  did  not  r'^gni;.  •'.irk:;-  Icv^l  ’antil  th--;  Tti  offonsiv^  in 
early  1963.  Prior  to  April  I967  rk^  k.ill  : i.~iz  averaged  7.3:  from  April 
through  December  it  averaged  o.“.  Ikir  okat  the  c-neiny  killed  206  more 

Ar.ericans  per  enemy  KIA  during  “ke  laarkr  teried.  In  contrast,  the  RT.IAF 
average  kill  ratio  remained  the-  ?5r.e  rvu'ir.r  tke  tv:o  periods. 

Table  U shov/s  that  in  CTZ  ’■.'hvra  VS  l-rre  operations  kill  more  enemy  they 
hav'  less  favorable  kill  ratios:  i.e..;  kirk  ‘.-ill  rates  generated  lov;  kill 
ratios.  Conversely,  RVTiAT  force.-  kav-r  :r.u:k  beoter  kill  ratios  in  CTZ  vhere 
they  kill  a lot  of  VC. 


EMDf/iY  KIA  VS  ZV 

" .7^ 

PATIOS^/ 

August,  l^-coy 

1 

xs? 

En/Pr 

KLA 

?.5,r.k 

Kill  Ratio 

Rank 

US 

I CTZ 

31779 

1 

7.62 

1; 

III  CTZ 

2I503 

7.79 

3 

II  CTZ 

8.27 

2 

IV  CTZ 

2115 

h 

8.9^+ 

1 

RVNAF 

I CTZ 

13035 

1 

6.53 

2 

IV  CTZ 

12571 

2 

7.96 

1 

III  CTZ 

1332 

-3 

1.55 

k 

II  CTZ 

1 

5.16 

3 

a/  So’orce : 

JCS  GUAVA 

Table  5 

shows  that  enemy  forces  su 

average  of  3 KIA  for 

every 

weapon  lost 

as  a result  of  large  allie 

d operations.  The  ratio  has 

remained 

relatively  stable.  Third  nation  forces  eapoured  twice  as  many  weapons  per 
enemy  KIA  as  the  US  forces;  RVKAF  capt'ored'aod  more  than  the  U.S.  forces. 
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TABL'^  5 

:t«ry  V.'BAPOIT  LOST  ITT  lARGE  UfllT  OPEM'.riOi'iS  e./ 


Uth 

1967 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Otr 

0,tr 

6204 

10571 

10283 

8718 

2040 

6920 

4530 

2439 

3.04 

3.62 

2.27 

3.57 

3719 

5005 

5496 

4689 

1133 

17'i'9 

1202 

1565 

3.28 

2.86 

4.57 

3.00 

1253 

1277 

871 

1247 

711 

935 

711 

550 

1.76 

1.37 

1.23 

2.27 

11176 

16853 

16650 

14654 

388I1 

5604 

64*6 

459+ 

2.88 

3.01 

2.58 

3.22 

4th 

190" 

lot 

. 20  Month 

Sil 

Qtr 

Total 

10501 

27989 

77696' 

3425 

7192 

23168 

3.07 

3.89 

3.35 

1 1.990 

8546 

3h8o 

34904 

207^1 

12407 

2.4i 

2.46 

2.81 

236 

625 

6459 

210 

395 

4000 

1.12 

2.09 

1.61 

15727 

37360 

119059 

57.09 

11067 

39575 

2.75 

3.38 

3.01 
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COl^SAT  PERTORMAUCZ  OF  VS  AtlD  A?.'/:: 


Summary . AP.VIJ  Divisions  assur-.ez  more  of  the  combat  burden 
in  1968,  but  their  performance  remained  well  below  that  of  the 
US  Divisions . Wide  disparities  ewisz  among  the  US  Divisiotis  and 
among  the  ARVU  divisions , in  terms  of  enemy  and  friendly  combat 
deaths  and  kill  ratios.  US  divisions  which  inflicted  and  took 
high  com.bat  deaths  in  1968  tended  to  have  low  kill  ratios  and 
vice  versa.  The  ARVU  pattern  wad  opposite , with  the  high  combat 
loss  divisions  having  the  highest  kill  ratios.  There  seems  to 
be  no  consistent  relationship  between  the  level  of  friendly 
combat  deaths  in  an  ABVll  division  and  its  desertion  rate. 


Method 


Three  measures  are  used  in  this  analysis  to  compare  the  performance  of 
each  US  and  AHVTI  division  in  large  cparatlonsn/:  kill  ratios,  percentage  of 
total  enemy  killed,  and  percentage  of  z'riendly  killed. 

The  data  came  from  a computer  file  based  on  reports  of  total  enemy  and 
friendly  killed  by  operation,  not  by  unit,  in  the  vreekly  OPREP-5  messages. 

The  total  enemy  and  friendly  killed  in  each  operation  during  a week  were 
divided  among  the  individual  battalions  listed  as  participating  in  the  oper- 
ation that  week.  The  individual  battalions  were  then  hand  matched  to  the 
proper  divisions  and  the  totals  for  each  division  and  kill  ratios  were  com- 
puted. Thus,  the  data  is  only  approximate,  but  all  we  have.  Since  two  full 
years  are  covered,  the  numbers  are  probably  good  enough  for  trend  analysis 
and  to  give  us  a reasonably  accurate  pict-ure  of  each  division's  performance  in 
killing  VC/NVA.  Of  course,  a unit's  location,  the  enemy  it  faces,  its  mission, 
and  a host  of  other  variables  affect  the  three  measures  we  are  using,  and  the 
results  of  our  analysis  must  be  o^dgei  \i±ta  these  factors  in  mind. 

US  Divisons 


Table  1 shows  that  the  enemy  killed  oy  US  divisions  in  large  operations 
rose  90%  at  a cost  of  only  32%  more  US  combat  deaths  in  1968;  the  average 
enemy /us  kill  ratio  went  from  7:1  in  1967  to  10:1  in  I968. 

The  disparities  among  the  nine  US  divisions  in  terms  of  combat  deaths 
and  kill  ratios  are  quite  large.  In  ijoo  the  kill  ratios  varied  from  4:1 
for  the  4th  Infantry  Division  to  l6:l  for  the  Americal  Division.  The  1st 
Infantry  Division  inflicted  23%  of  the  enemy  KIA  inflicted  by  the  US  divi- 
sions and  took  22%  of  the  US  KIA;  the  ith  Division  figures  v:ere  1%  and  3%. 

l/ Three  companies  or  more. 
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TABLc:  1“/ 

ua  pir-nsiora 


l^.wB^f//T^?.t^:MIlLy  m lii  lAROE  iffliT  oraiRATiQaa 

(lye-/  - l^U) 


January  Juna 


Ml 

lab  Infiuitry 
4th  IiifAfttry 
9th  Inf »n cry 
25th  Infantry 
lit  Air  Cavalry  Dlvlalcn 
lOlat  Air  Cavalry  Dlvlaion 
lat  I'larlna  lllvlalon 
3rd  Marina  Dlvlaion 
Total 


12^ 

lot  Infantry 

4th  Infantry 

9th  Infantry 

ajth  Infantry 

lit  Air  Cavalry  Dlvlaion 

lOlat.Alr  Cavalry  Dlvlaion 

Amtrloal 

lat  Marina  Dlvlaion 
3rd  Marina  Division 
Total 


Enemy 

<f,  of 

Prlonlly 

< of 

Iln/Pr 

Killed 

Ensffiy 

Killed 

Friendly 

Kill  Ratio 

1762 

9 

277 

10 

6il 

2358 

12 

310 

11 

6!l 

2971 

15 

312 

11 

10;  1 

2787 

14 

419 

15 

7il 

3191 

16 

382 

14 

8(1 

738 

4 

100 

4 

3169 

x6 

423 

15 

6(1 

2789 

14 

571 

SO 

■im" 

ICC 

ink 

150 

7(1 

6455 

l4 

519 

12 

12|1 

287 

1 

4l 

1 

7il 

5622 

13 

548 

12 

lOtl 

6699 

15 

508 

• 

13(1 

6869 

18 

613 

l4 

llil 

3455 

8 

291 

7 

12(1 

1138 

2 

82 

2 

l4il 

5268 

12 

760 

7(1 

7567 

17  . 

1087 

24 

VI- 

''■4‘5SlS” 

lott 

'44'49" 

— 103 

lOti 

9691 

$60 

2368 


1239 

1585 

3284 

4730 

3609 


Enemy  "I  of 
Killed  Enemy 


1053 

6 

1841 

11 

1663 

11 

1671 

10 

4136 

24 

2137 

12 

1192 

7 

3362 

i^Sjo 

160 

N 


, a/  Aouroai  gUaVA  OPEBP-5.  Data  la  not  praolaa.  Used  to  show  trenda  only.  Computad  hy  appwtloning 

^ ananw/friaiidly  KIA  to  battalions  Hated  as  partlolpatlng  in  given  operation  In  a weakly  OPRSP-5 

raport.  Battalions  wera  then  hand  matched  by  division  and  ratios  were  computed. 
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IBJ 


Ml.  )4 1.H  .Aw  j.;. ..  .1 


Biioiuy  $ of 
jellied  Ermny 


July  » Deoember 


1053 
1041 
1060 
1671 
1*136 

2137 
1182 


6 

11 

11 

10 

24 

12 

7 


Friendly 

Klllad 


130 

371 

25S 

383 

334 

212 

243 

654 


i)  of 
Friendly 


6 

14 
10 

15 

13 

6 

9 


En/rr 
Kill  Rafclo 


8tJ. 

5:1 

7il 

4:1 

13il 

lOil 

5il 


9691 

560 

2368 


36 

2 

9 


N 0 D A 

1859 
1585 

3884  12 

4730  17 


3609  13 

7m — W 


mor«4  j«ng 
PPREP-S 


S 


1033 

151 

170 

A A 
129 
79 
190 
476 

429 

'567? 


39 

7 

6 

A I 

3 

3 

i5 

16. 

■w~ 


L A 


I4tl 

B L E 
lOil 
20il 

17ll 
10!  1 
Oil 

— rsrr 
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fi  of 

Friendly 

?!  of 

En/Fr 

Klllei 

Snsnv 

Killed 

Friendly 

Kill  Ritlo 

2&15 

7 

415 

6 

7:1 

■^199 

11 

681 

13 

61I 

-339 

13 

570 

10 

Oil 

^453 

12 

804 

15 

61 1 

7387 

20 

716 

lOil 

2375 

8 

312 

6 

9:1 

-351 

12 

666 

12 

7il 

6151 

1225 

- 

It}  

37015 

100 

5359 

100 

?il 

1';146 

83 

1572 

22 

lOil 

047 

1 

192 

3 

4il 

79-90 

11 

718 

10 

11:1 

6695 

10 

506 

8 

131 1 

8128 

12 

742 

10 

Utl 

5040 

7 

370 

5 

14  il 

4422 

6 

272 

4 

l6ti 

5998 

14 

1236 

17 

ea 

1U76 

ym'gg"" 

16 

TW! 

1516 

ifTSK 

21 
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In  bi)  divisions  which  took  and  inflicted  high  combat  deaths  tended 

to  have  lev  kill  ratios;  diviaions  with  low  enemy  and  friendly  KIA,  tended  to 
have  high  kill  ratios.  Ths;  4th  Dlvlaion,  with  th:;  lowest  KIA  and  lowest  kill 
ratio,  vras  a notable  exception.  During  2,967  the  pattern  was  not  clear. 

The  tw’o  Marine  divisions  in  I CTZ  consistently  carried  a heavy  share  of 
the  combat.  In  1967-68  they  accounted  for  29-307^  of  the  enemy  KIA  by  US 
divisions,  and  for  35-38'^4  of  the  US  KTA.  In  1968  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
(Ami’-)  apparently  saw  much  more  action  because  it  accounted  for  23fi  of  the 
enemy  KIA  and  22^o  of  US  KIA,  compared  to  7^  and  Bfo  in  1967*  I'he  Increase 
probably  stems  from  the  heavy  III  CTZ  fighting  during  the  Tet  and  May  offen- 
sives. 

Vletneffissa  Divisions  (ARVM) 

Interpretation  of  the  ARVK  figures  requires  even  more  caution  than  inter- 
pretation of  the  US  figures,  because  they  are  based  on  preliminary  casualty 
data,  which  i.my  represent  only  6T%  of  the  final,  refined  casualty  totals. 

This,  in  turn,  nay  mean  that  the  AIIVN  kill  ratios  are  significantly  less 
favorable  than  shown  in  Table  2 and  that  ABVII  losses  are  doner  to  US  losses 
than  we  indicate,  (it  is  also  probable  that  the  US  loss  figures  are  too  low, 
but  we  have  no  basis  for  estimating  how  low.)  In  comparing  ARVN  and  US  divi- 
sion death  rates,  the  reader  should  also  remember  that  the  Vietnamese  Regional 
and  Popular  forces,  which  are  not  covered  here,  account  for  a significant 
portion  of  total  RVNAP  combat  deaths.  Thus,  we  are  comparing  combat  deaths 
for  almost  all  US  forces  with  combat  deaths  for  about  half  of  the  EVNAF  forces, 

As  expected,  the  data  show  that  enemy  KIA,  friendly  KIA  and  average  enemy/ 
friendly  kill  ratios  of  the  Vietnamese  divisions  were  lower  than  those  for  the 
US  divisions.  But  the  Vietnamese  divisions  showed  significant  improvement 
during  1968.  In  1967  US  divisions  killed  4.6  times  as  many  enemy  and  sustained 
3.6  times  as  many  friendly  KIA  as  the  ARVN.  In  I968  the  US  divisions  killed 
3.4  times  as  many  enemy  and  sustained  2.3  times  as  many  KIA.  This  indicates 
that  ARVN  took  on  more  of  the  combat  burden  in  I968. 

Table  2 shows  that  the  enemy  killed  by  ARVN  divisions  in  large  operations 
rose  160^  at  a cost  of  108^  more  ARVN  combat  deaths  in  I968:  the  average 
eneray/ARVN  kill  ratios  went  from  5:1  in  1967  to  7:1  in  I968. 

The  disparities  among  the  10  ARVN  divisions  in  terms  of  combat  deaths  and 

kill  ratios  are  also  quite  large.  In  1968  the  kill  ratios  varied  from  2:1  for 

the  18th  Division  to  9:1  for  the  let  Division.  The  Ist  Division  inflicted 

'^yfo  of  the  enemy  KIA  by  ARVN  divisions  and  took  17?S  of  the  ARVN  KIA;  the  l8th 

Division  figures  were  I?;,  and  3^.  The  two  lowest  performers,  the  l8th  and  5th 
Divisions,  are  both  in  III  CTZ,  which  is  also  the  location  of  the  US  let 
Infantry  Division,  which  Inflicted  and  took  the  highest  losses  among  the  US 
divisions  in  1968. 
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TABL; 


\ 


AKW  DT\iEi::;3 


IlKEIlY/riUraiDLY  KtA  I!I 

^ */I*3 

um 

- 

) 

jAtr;A?.Y  - 

JUliE 

Emmy 

i of 

7rl»!rfl.y 

■I  of 

En/Fr 

Kllltd 

En*r.y 

Klllti 

Friendly 

Kill  Ratio 

m. 

let  Infantry 

1635 

33 

384 

37 

5ll 

Snd  Infantry 

697 

14 

124 

14 

61I 

S3rd  Infantry 

204 

4 

20 

2 

lOtl 

25th  Infantry 

112 

2 

57 

6 

2tl 

5th  Infantry 

91 

2 

59 

7 

2|1 

16th  Infantry 

13 

1 

13 

2 

111 

2!nd  Infantry 

367 

8 

103 

12 

4il 

7th  Infantry 

376 

8 

36 

4 

nil 

9th  Infantry 

438 

9 

55 

6 

fill 

2lat  Infantry 

.i? 

66 

16 

na. , 

Total 

itSsS 

166 

--  E?r 

T5S 

61I  ly 

iS§S. 

lit  Infantry 

3201 

86 

374 

20 

2nd  Infantry 

824 

7 

107 

5 

fill 

23rd  Infantry 

5B5 

4 

155 

e 

3tl 

25th  Infantry 

2??? 

!•? 

297 

16 

Bil 

5th  Infantry 

444 

4 

82 

4 

5il 

Iftth  Infantry 

83 

1 

75 

4 

111 

u2nd  Infantry 

314 

2 

68 

4 

5il 

7th  Infantry 

8339 

19 

355 

19 

7il 

9th  Infantry 

U76 

9 

125 

7 

9il 

2lat  Infantry 

U80 

832 

12 

Mu' 

Total 

16445 

iSo 

1670 

“100" 

T i l 3i/ 

JULY  - 


Snamy  i 

Trienal 

Killed  Enemy 

KlUad 

1321  48 

167 

911  29 

156 

17  1 

38 

190  6 

51 

23  1 

61 

23  1 

40 

629  20 

105 

N 0 P A T 

A 

A V 

N 0 D A T 

A 

A V . 

H 0 D A T 

Jl 

A V , 

3114  100 

£1U 

1637  20 

166 

2088  85 

250 

303  4 

90 

625  7 

100 

108  1 

4l 

58  1 

12 

451  5 

97 

808  10 

142 

U95  l4 

18B 

-12is li- 

161 

^ tiourati  6uAVA-omP-9i  Datt  li  not  prtalia.  UitA  to  ibov  trinda  oal^.  Conputtd  by  apportioning 
aotny/frlaadly  KIA  to  battallona  llatad  aa  partlolpatl&g  la  given  operation  In  a veekly  0tMP>9 
report,  Battallona  were  than  hand  tutchad  by  dlvlalona  and  ratloa  vara  computed > 
y Average  kill  ratio  tor  period. 
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The  relationship  between  tot?:!  ;c~tat  deaths  and  kill  ratios  for  ARVII 
divisions  is  the  opposite  of  the  US  pattern.  .^S.Wi  units  inflicting  and  taking 
high  losses  tend  to  have  more  favorable  kiLl  ratios  than  units  inflicting 
and  taking  low  losses.  Thus,  the  acoive  units  seem  to  fight  both  more 

efficiently  and  harder  than  the  poorer  units. 

ARW  Combat  Deaths  Versus  Deseroicr.  Pvates 

There  seems  to  be  little  consifeoent  relationship  between  an  ARVN  division's 
friendly  combat  death  rate  and  its  annual  desertion  rate  (Table  3).  One 
mi.ght  expect  that  units  with  high  losses  would  have  high  desertion  rates  and 
vice  versa,  but  this  does  not  occur  often  enough  to  generalize.  For  example, 
the  1st  and  7th  Divisions  ranked  1-2  in  friendly  losses,  but  had  relatively  low 
desertion  rates.  Conversely,  the  2ist  and  25th  Divisions  also  had  high  losses 
accompanied  by  very  high  desertion  rates.  The  tvro  poorest  performers,  the  5th 
and  l8th  Divisions,  fell  into  the  mid-level  desertion  rates.  Thus,  it  seems 
clear  that  a division’s  desertion  rate  is  affected  strongly  by  factors  other 
than  its  level  of  losses. 


T.A3L2  3^  ■ 

ARW  DIvISICN  SIZ5  IDIITS 
DESERTION  RA.TZS/SrFECTIL'rJgSS 
(Large  Unit  Operations) 


■^9^7  1963 


i>  of  En 
Killed 

% Fr 
KIA 

Kill 

Ratio 

Desertion 

Hate/lOOO 

Strength 

% of  En 
Killed 

i Fr 
KIA 

Kill 

Ratio 

Desertion 

Rate/lOOO 

Strength 

1st  Inf 

37 

33 

5:1 

12.5 

23 

17 

9:1 

27.9 

2nd  Inf 

20 

19 

6:1 

10.8 

14 

17 

8:1 

28.6 

7th  Inf 

5 

2 

10:1 

20.0 

15 

16 

6:1 

28.5 

9th  Inf 

5 

4 

8:1 

26.7 

11 

10 

8:1 

50. i 

21st  Inf 

12 

6 

11:1 

27.5 

11 

13 

6:1 

48.4 

5th  Inf 

1 

8 

1:1 

24.8 

3 

4 

5:1 

30.6 

l8th  Inf 

1 

3 

1:1 

31.2 

i 1 

3 

2:1 

38.6 

22nd  Inf 

12 

14 

5:1 

12.2 

4 

5 

5:1 

17.6 

23rd  Inf 

3 

4 

4:1 

11.7 

4 

8 

3:1 

25.7 

25th  Inf 

4 

7 

3:1 

^1.6 

1 1^ 

13 

8:1 

45.5 

a/  Source: 
Tables, 

GUAVA  OPREP-R. 
Table  4b. 

Deser 

■tier,  rates  from  SEAPRO  January  Statistical 

Best  Available  Cc, . , 
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COMtsAT  Pt,RFOiiMANCE  OF  US  AND  ABVn  DXVl  SIONS:  AN  UPDATE 

Simmaru . AtiVN  divisiona  aaeumod  more  of  the  oombat  burdfsn 
in  1968  ana  have  aontinuad  thie  trend  in  first  quarter  1969> 
Howevart  their  performanoe  remained  welL  below  that  of  the  UH 
divisions.  Wide  diepariiiee  oontinus  to  eaiet  among  the  VS  div- 
isions and  among  the  ARVH  divisions,  in  terms  of  enemy  and 
friendly  oombat  deaths  and  kitl  ratios.  The  ARVN  bth  and  18th 
Divisions  infliot  and  take  tow  oaaualtiee  despite  the  high 
oaeuattiea  taken  ana  inftiated  by  the  US  1st  infantry  and  let 
Air  Cavalry  Divisions  fighting  in  the  same  area  (III  CTZ), 


Method 


Three  meaaurea  are'  used  lt\  this  analysis  to  compare  the  performance  of 
each  US  and  AHVN  division  in  large  operatlonsi/:  kill  ratios,  percentage  of 
total  enemy  killed,  and  percentage  of  friendly  killed, 

The  data  came  from  a computer  file  based  oh  reports  of  total  enemy  and 
friendly  killed  by  operation,  not  by  unit,  in  the  weekly  OPREP-5  messages. 

The  total  enemy  and  friendly  klUed  in  each  operation  during  a week  were 
divided  among  the  individual  battalions  listed  as  participating  in  the  oper- 
ation that  week,  The  individual  battalions  were  then  hand  matched  to  the 
proper  divisions  and  the  totals  for  each  division  and  kill  ratios  were  com- 
puted. Thus,  the  data  is  only  approximate,  but  all  we  have,  Since  more 
than  two  full  years  are  covered,  the  numbers  are  probably  good  enough  for  trend' 
analysis  and  to  give  us  a reasonably  accurate  picture  of  each  division's  per- 
formance in  killing  VC/N'VA.  Many  of  our  findings  are  substantiated  by  data 
from  the  "System  for  Evaluating  RVNAP"  (SEER)  published  in  the  MACV  "ARVN 
Marine  and  Naval  Forces  Advisory  Report."  Of  course,  a unit's  location,  the 
enemy  it  faces,  its  mission,  and  a host  of  other  variables  affect  the  three 
measures  we  are  using  and  the  results  of  our  analysis  must  be  Judged  with 
these  factors  in  mind. 

US  Divisions 


Table  1 shows  that  during  the  first  quarter  I969  US  divisions  killed  the 
enemy  in  large  operations  at  about  the  same  quarterly  rate  as  In  1968  (17,018 
vs.  17,610)  but  US  deaths  ware  1%  lower.  The  average  enemy/US  kill  ratio 
went  from  10; 1 in  I968  to  12:1  in  first  quarter  1969. 

« 

The  disparities  among  the  nine  US  divisions  in  terms  of  enemy  killed, 
combat  deaths  and  kill  ratios  are  quite  large.  In  1968,  the  kill  ratios 
varied  from  4:1  for  the  4th  Division  to  l6:l  for  Amarical  Division.  The  let 
Division  Inflicted  2%  of  the  enemy  KIA  Inflicted  by  US  dlvl cions  and  took 
22%  of  the  US  KIA;  the  4th  Division  figures  were  1%  and  3%,  In  I969  nlmilar 


^ Three  companies  or  more. 
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disparities  exist.  . The  kiil  ratics  varied  from  5'.1  for  the  4th  Division  to 
26:1  for  the  9'th  Division.  The  9-f;h  Division  inflicted  33fo  of  the  enemy  KIA 
inflicted  by  US  divisions  and  took  \%  of  the  US  KIA;  the  4th  Division  figures 
vere  6%  and  12^. 


In  1968,  US  divisions  which  took  and  inflicted  high  combat  deaths  tended 
to  have  low  enemy/friendly  kill  ratios;  divisions  with  low  enemy  and  friendly 
KIA  tended  to  have  high  kill  ratios.  In  first  quarter  I969  the  pattern 
reverses  somewhat;  the  3 divisions  with  high  friendly  and  enemy  KIA  had  the 
3 highest  kill  ratios.  . 

In  1967-1968  the  two  Marine  divisions  in  I CTZ  consistently  carried  a 
heavy  share  of  the  combat,  accounting  for  29-30fo  of  enemy  KIA  by  US  divisions, 
and  for  35-38^o  of  the  US  KIA.  In  I969  the  figures  were  substantially  reduced 
to  l6®/o  and  23io  respectively.  Also  in  1969>  all  four  US  divisions  in  I CTZ 
reported  the  same  kill  ratios  (8:1).  Conversely,  in  III  Corps  the  1st  Air 
Cavalry  Div  a.nd  1st  Infantry  Division  together  accounted  for  37%  of  the  enemy 
and  took  37%  of  the  US  KIA.  The  increase  probably  reflects  the  heavy  III  CTZ 
fighting  in  late  1968  and  first  quarter  1969*  ' 

Vietnamese  Divisions  (AR\T'T) 

Interpretation  of  the  AR'/JI  figures  requires  even  more  caution  than  inter- 
pretation of  the  US  figvires,  because  they  are  based  on  preliminary  casualty 
data,  which  may  represent  only  67fs  of  the  final,  refined  casualty  totals. 

This,  in  turn,  may  mean  that  the  ARVI^  kill  ratios  are  significantly  less 
favorable  than  shown  in  Table  2 and  that  ARVK  losses  are  closer  to  US  losses 
than  we  indicate.  (It  is  also  probable  that  the  US  loss  figiires  are  too  low, 
but  we  have  no  basis  for  estimating  how  low.)  In  comparing  ARVN  and  US  divi- 
sion death  rates,  the  reader  should  also  remember  that  the  Vietnamese  Regional 
and  Popular  forces,  which  are  not  covered  here,  account  for  a significant 
portion  of  total  RVNAF  combat  deaths.  Thus,  we  are  comparing  combat  deaths 
for  almost  all  US  forces  with  combat  deaths  for  about  half  of  the  RVNAF  forces. 


As  expected,  the  data  show  that  enemy  KIA,  friendly  KIA  and  average  enemy/ 
friendly  kill  ratios  of  the  Vietnamese  divisions  were  lower  than  those  for  the 
US  divisions.  But  the  Vietnamese  divisions  showed  significant  improvement 
during  I968.  This  trend  is  continuing  in  I969.  In  I967  US  divisions  killed 
4.6  times  as  many  enemy  and  sustained  3.6  times  as  many  friendly  KIA  as  the 
ARVN.  In  1968  the  US  divisions  killed  3.4  times  as  many  enemy  and  sustained 
2.3  times  as  many  KIA.  In  first  quarter  I969  US  divisions  killed  2.9  times 
as  many  enemy  and  sustained  I.7  times  as  many  KIA.  This  steady  downward  trend 
indicates  that  ARVN  are  progressively  assuming  more  of  the  combat  burden. 

Table  2 also  shows  improvement  in  the  ARWI  kill  ratios  between  I967  (5:1)  and 
1968  (7:1)  with  the  1968  average  kill  ratio  of  7 to  1 continuing  into  1969. 


The  disparities  among  the  10  AR’/N  divisions  in  terms  of  combat  deaths  and 
kill  ratios  are  also  quite  large.  In  1568  the  kill  ratios  varied  from  2:1  for 
the  18th  Division  to  9:1  for  the  1st  Division,  in  I969  the  range  was  3:1  for 
the  5th  Division  to  17:1  for  the  1st  Division.  The  two  lowest  performances 
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TABLE  1 
U3  DIVISIONS 

srsMY/raramLY  m in  large  unit  o’^rations 

— ri5bT-l9555 


Enemy 

i of 

Friendly 

% of 

En/Fr 

Killed  . 

Enemy 

Killed 

Friendly 

Kill  Ratio 

m. 

1st  Infantry 

2815' 

7 

415", 

8 

7!l 

4th  Infantry 

4199 

].l 

68r. 

13 

6:1 

9th  Infantry 

4839 

13 

570  .■ 

10 

8:1 

25th  Infantry 

4458 

12 

8o4''' 

15  . 

6:1 

let  Air  Cavalry  Division 

7327 

20 

716'. 

13 

10:1 

IClst  Air  Cavalry  Division 

2875 

8 

312 1 

6 

9:1 

1st  Marine  Division 

4351 

12 

666:; 

12 

7:1 

3rd  Marino  Division 

6151 

_..17 

1225  1 

.23  . 

5:1 

Total 

37015 

100 

5389  ■ 

iSo 

7:1 

1968 

rnmtbmmm 

Ist  Infantry 

l6l46 

23 

1572  (. 

22 

10:1 

4th  Infantry 

847 

1 

' 102  V 

3 

4:1 

9th  Infantry 

7990 

11 

7i8-. 

508'" 

10 

11:1 

25th  Infantry 

6695 

10 

6 

13:1 

Ist  Air  Cavalry  Division 

8128 

12 

742 'i 

10 

11:1 

101st  Air  Cavalry  Division 

5040 

7 

370’, 

5 

. 14:1 

Amerlcal  ' ’ 

4422 

6 

2721 

4 

16:1 

Ist  Marine  Division 

9998 

14 

1236’V 

17 

8:1 

3rd  Marine  Division 

11176 

16 

151^4 

21 

7:1 

Total 

“TStnJT" 

ItJo 

Vii6 

155 

Totr 

Ist  ftTR 

11^ 

let  Infantry 

2501 

15 

266*1 

IB 

9:1 

4th  infantry 

968 

6 

IBI'.. 

12 

5:1 

9th  Infantry 

5582 

33 

218'^ 

15 

26:1 

25th  Infantry 

DATA  K 0 T 

AVAIL 

ABLE 

Ist  Air  Cavalry 

3815 

22 

283 1 

19 

j.3:l 

lOliit  Air  Cavalry 

495 

3 

05  : 

4 

8:1 

Amer.lcai 

803 

5 

99’ 

7 

6:1 

lot  >:arlni? 

llil? 

6 

143  • 

10 

0:1 

3r'l  Murinf! 

1725 

10 

•! 

.15. 

8:1 

TTcJlfT 

' 155 

uW 

166 

how  hren  is 

’y'  tei  .iiiA.ft 
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in  1963,  th«  18th  and  5th  are  ’octh  ir.  Ill  CTZ,  which  ia.  the  location  of  the  1st 
TJS  'Division  which  inflicted  and  tcc>  the  highest  losses  among  US  divisions  in 
1968.  In  1st  quarter  1969i  the  Vistnanase  iSth  and  5th  divisions  repeated  their 
poor  parfomance  whl.le  the  US-  1st  Division  and  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  in  the 
same  CTZ  together  inflicted  and  tcch  the  highest  losses  among  the  US  divisions 
in  the  same  period.  Our  evaluation  of  the  "worst"  and  bast  ARVN  divisions  is 
substantiated  by  advisor  evaluations  reported  by  MACV. 


The  relationship  between  total  ocmbat  deaths  and  kill  ratios  for  ARVN 
divisions  was  the  opposite  of  the  US  rautern.  In  I968  ARVN  units  inflicting 
and  taking  high  losses  tended  to  have  irore  favorable  kill  ratios  than  units 
infliotlns  and  taking  low  losses.  In  1st  quarter  1969j  the  trend  is  not  clear. 

ARVN  Combat  Deaths  Versus  D esertion  Rates 


There  seems  to  be  little  consistent  relationship  between  an  ARVN  division's 
friendly  combat  death  rate  and  its  annual  desertion  rate  (Table  3)»  One  might 
expect  that  units  with  high  losses  would  have  high  desertion  rates  and  vice 
versa,  but  this  does  not  occur  often  enough  to  generalize,  lor  example,  the 
1st  and  7th  Divialons  ranked  1-2  ia  friendly  losses  in  1968,  but  had  relatively 
low  desertion  rates.  Conversely,  the  21st  and  25th  Divisions  had  high  losses 
accompanied  by  very  high  desertion  rates.  The  two  poorest  performers,  the 
5th  and  l8th  Divisions,  fell  into  the  aid-level  desertion  rates.  Thus,  it 
seems  clear  that  a division's  desertion  rate  Is  affected  strongly  by  factors 
other  than  its  level  of  losses. 


■a 


Overall,  the  divisions'  desertion  rates  declined  23';^  in  Ist  quarter  I969 
from  the  1968  average.  The  9th  and  25'ch  divisions  cut  desertion  by  more  than 
the  MACV  goal  of  50  percent.  Seven  of  thf;  division  lowered  their  desertion 
rates  while  three  divisions  increased  theirs  (21st,  .\8th  and  2nd). 
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TABI'j:  g a/ 

ARyif  DITXSICMS 


ly/FRIEm.tY  XIA  I?t  TAROe  UT.IT  OPgRATIONS 


Enamy  % of  Frisndly 
Killed  Enemy  Killed 


Pr 

Kill  Ratio 


6il 

6:1 

4:1 

3il 

1:1 

0.7:1 

5!l 

10:1 

8:1 

11:1  . . 


1st  Ijfifontry 
2nd  Infantry 
23rd  Infantry 
25th  Infantry 
5th  Infantry 
iSth  Infantry 
22nd  Infantry 
7th  Infantry 
9bh  Infantry 
21st  infantry 
Total 


Ist  Infantry 
2nd  Infantry 
23rd  infantry 
25th  Infantry 
5th  Infantry 
l8th  Infantry 
22nd  Infantry 
7th  Infantry 
jlth  Infantry 
21st  Infantry 
Total 


Ist  GTR 


let  Infantry 
2nd  Infantry 
23rd  Infantry 
25th  Infantry 
5 th  Infantry 
l8th  Infantry 
32nd  Infantry 
7th  Infsntry 
9th  Infantry 
2lBt  Infantry 


Souffle:  a’JAVA-CPHSP-5.  Data  is  not  pf-cino,  Ured  to  show  trundu  only.  Com- 
puted by  apportloniti?;  encmy/frlendly  KIA  t.n  battalion::  listed  au  participating 
Ji:  Klven  operation  in  a weekly  OITIEP-O  rcriort.  Bnltnio::.:  were  then  hand  raatohod 
by  dlvlaiODi  and  ratios  were  coaputed. 

Average  kill  ratio  for  period. 
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14 
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ARW  Divisic:;  size  ukits 
DESkMdi^  hATIS/^rSCTlVENSSS 
(urge  "Ur.lt  dper'at'ions')' 


1968 

of  En  i Fr  Kill 
Killed  KIA  Ratio 


1969.  (.1st  Qtr) 

Desertion  Desertion 

Rate/1000  ^ of  En  i Fr  Kill  Rate/lOOO  . 

Strength  Killed  KIA  Ratio  Strength^ 


Ist  Inf 

23 

17 

9:1 

27.9 

3 

1 

17:1 

17.5 

2nd  Inf 

14 

17 

8:1’ 

23.6 

45 

38 

8:1 

23.0 

7th  Inf 

15 

16 

6:1 

28.5 

9 

16 

4:1 

17.8 

9th  Inf 

11 

10 

8:1 

50.1 

9 

10 

6:1 

23.4 

21at  Inf 

11 

13 

6:1 

:*8.4 

17 

16 

7:1 

59.4 

5th  Inf 

3 

4 

5:1 

30.6 

2 

4 

3:1 

21.9 

18th  Inf • 

1 

3 

2:1 

38.6 

4 

7 

4:1 

45.5 

22nd  Inf 

4 

5 

5:1 

17.6 

4 

4 

7:1 

18.5 

23rd  Inf 

4 

■8 

3:1 

25.7 

3 

1 

14:1 

20.3 

25th  Inf 

14 

13 

8:1 

45.5 

4 

3 

9:1 

17.0 

I 


Source:  GUAVA  OPREP-R.  Desertion  rates  from  8EAJR0  March  Statistical 
Tables.  Table  4b. 

^ Estimate  based  on  Jan-Feb  data.  March  data  not  available  at  time 
of  publication. 
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IMPACT  OF  US  MAmUVSR  BATTALIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Summavu>  A highly  tentative  pveliminavy  analyeio  auggeata 
that,  in  gvovinaea  where  US  preaenoa  haa  been  high,  a aignifiaant 
inareaee  in  US  battationa  ia  aaaooiated  with  a rise  in  HSS  aeaurity 
aoopea  and  deoreaaed  ASVU  aativity.  Converaely,  amalt  inoreaaaa 
have  little  or  no  effeat  on  aeourity  aoorea  but  are  aooompanied 
by  inoreaaed  ARVS  activity.  For  provinoes  where  VS  preaenoe  ia 
low,  no  apparent  effeata  are  aaaooiated  with  ohangea  in  levela 
of  US  battationa  > Enemy  activity  aeema  to  react  briefly  to 
additional  US  battationa  but  rev erte  quickly  to  countrywide  patterna. 

This  analysis  is  a preliminary  survey  of  historical  data  In  an  attempt 
to  determine  the  Impact  of  US  maneuver  battalions  on  Hamlet  Evaluation 
System  (HES)  scores,  enemy  activity,  and  RVMP  activity  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  examined  countrywide,  corps  and  sample  province  data  available  in  Vlash- 
ington,  starting  with  January  1967«  We  regard  our  observations  and  findings 
from  this  initial  assessment  as  promising,  but  highly  tentative,  Future 
papers  will  refine  the  approach  to  achieve  greater  validity. 

Approach 

We  examined  correlation  patterns  for  HES  security  scores  against 
US  battalions  employed  countrywide  and  by  Corps  Tactical  Zone,  the  hypothesis 
for  this  investigation  was  that  increases  In  US  battalions  sho'old  result  In 
increases  In  relatively  secure  (A+B+C)  HES  scores  and  a reduction  in  either 
the  contested  (d+E)  or  VC  controlled  (v)  categories;  a reduction  In  US 
battalions  should  have  opposite  effects.  In  the  HES  part  of  the  analysis, 
we  examined  correlation  results  for  11  of  the  27  BVN  provinces  which  had  a 
history  of  ys  battalion  presence.  Our  first  two  findings  listed  below  result 
from  this  initial  Investigation. 


I 


For  a more  detailed  look  at  the  impact  of  changes  in  US  maneuver  battalion 
deployment,  we  narrowed  the  number  of  sample  provinces  to  five,  and  looked 
at  the  effect  of  changes  on  enemy  and  RVNAF  activity.  Data  for  each  province 
was  displayed  graphically  for  interpretation  and  observatlonu  leading  to 
the  remainder  of  the  findings  below. 

Tentative  Findings 

1.  When  the  data  Is  aggregated  countrywide  or  by  Corps  Tactical  Zone, 
no  consistent  relationship  between  the  presence  of  US  battalions  and  HES 
security  scores  emerges  for  either  total  hamlets  or  total  population,  l/ 
However,  for  total  population,  an  increase  in  U8  battallono  assoclalod 
with  an  increase  in  secure  population  and  a decrease  in  contested  or  VC 
controlled  populations  for  countrywide  data,  I Corps  and  IV  Corps, 


\/  Total  population  does  not  include  the  population  of  Saigon  and  the 
other  autonomous  oltleo,  but  docs  Include  the  other  urban  population, 
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When  provlnoea  are  grouped  aoiordlng  to  the  nunibers  of  US  battalions 
present  (instead  of  by  GTZ),  the  provinses  with  more  than  four  US  battaions 
present  each  month  since  April  1567  show  a pattern  consistent  with  our 
hypothesis,  in  which  addition  of  battalions  seems  to  raise  HKS  scores,  and 
withdrawal  seems  to  lov;er  them.  However,  the  time  lag  for  effects  to  be- 
come apparent  varies  tliroughout  the  range  available  (from  0 to  8 months), 
depending  on  the  province, 

3.  Deployment  of  one  US  battalion  into  a new  area,  or  small  increases 
over  previous  levels,  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  hamlet  security  scores 
at  the  province  level.  These  relatively  small  increases,  however,  are 
usualljr  followed  by  a period  of  greater  ABVN  activity  which,  in  turn,  seems 
associated  with  an  increase  of  secure  hamlets. 

4.  A large  influx  of  US  battalions  is  accompanied  not  only  by  a rise 
in  saourlty  scores  but  also  in  an  almost  immediate  decrease  in  ARVN  activity. 

5.  If  not  balanced  by  increased  A.RVII  activity,  a decrease  of  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  US  battalions  present  seems  to  be  associated  with  a 
reduced  rate  of  growth  for  secure  hamlets,  but  not  necessarily  in  a loss. 

6.  Enemy  activity  seems  to  show  rji  initial  marked  increase  subsequent 
to  the  appearance  of  additional  US  battalions  or  entry  of  US  battalions  into 

a naw  area.  This  activity  seems  to  subside  quickly,  with  the  enemy  apparently 
reverting  to  his  previously  planned  caepaign. 

Details  of  the  Analysis 


To  allow  for  future  refinement  and  to  accommodate  tenuous  data,  we 
chose  the  three  broad  areas  of  possible  US  force  impact  already  mentioned. 

Since  HES  security  scores  are  clearly  defined  and  reflect  a very  ioportanb 
facet  of  the  war,  their  relationships  to  US  battalion  deployments  were 
used  as  the  initial  screening  device  for  this  analysis. 

We  assumed  that  relationships  between  US  maneuver  battalions  and  HES 
scores  would  vary  by  province  to  seme  extent,  but  that  grouping  the  provinces 
by  reported  levels  of  US  presence  might  yield  the  most  consistent  pattern. 
Accordingly,  we  categorized  US  battalion  employment  during  1967-88  in  the 
following  levels  of  presenoe  for  the  24  month  January  1967>Dsoeinber  1968 
period! 

High  - More  than  96  battalion  months,  i/ 

Medium  - Between  24  ani  98  battalion  months. 

Low  - Less  than  24  battalion  months. 

We  also  included  a reference  pro'rlnce  (Phong  Dlnh)  with  no  recorded  US  presence. 


m 


a 


i 


^ A battallon  month  represents  the  reported  presence  of  a US  battalion 
in  a province  dui'lng  one  month.  (Divide  by  24  to  yield  the  average 
battalions  present  during  the  uerioi.) 
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While  HE3  aecurlty  soaraa  arc  a tabulated  statistic,  no  general  agree- 
ment on  a single  indicator  of  enemy  or  RVNAP  activity  exists.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  artlcile,  we  define  an  enemy  activity  index  (vc/NVA  Al)  as  the 
ratio  of  VC/NVA  total  attaolcs  to  VC/nVA  strength  for  any  given  month  and 
province,  similarly,  the  RVKAP  activity  index  (ARVN  AI)  is  defined  as  the 
average  battalion  days  of  operation  per  RVJIAF  battalion. 

Correlation  of  H23  Security  and  U3  Battalions  - 

*~~OQurtrywide  and  W Corps  Taotical  Zone 

The  influence  exerted  on  the  Hi3  security  scores  in  any  given  area 
can  be  both  direct  and  indirect,  depending  on  the  local  situation.  We 
therefore  used  a regression  technique  containing  a lag  routine  in  assess- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  scores  correlated  with  the  presenoe  of  US 
bittaliona  during  the  period  April  I967  to  November  I968.  In  plotting 
ihe  number  of  U3  battalions  present  against  the  security  score  for  each 
of  the  20  months,  the  lagging  technique  essentially  shifts  the  security 
score  curve  until  its  fluctuations  natch,  as  closely  as  possible,  those 
of  the  fixed  US  battalion  curve.  Table  1 shows  the  results  of  ow  re- 
gression analysis  by  CTZ  using  the  lag  which  gave  the  most  significant 
correlation  value  In  each  case.  Zero  entries  indicate  either  no  corr-jlatlon 
or  that  correlation  was  not  significant  at  the  95?^  confidence  level  regard- 
less of  3ag.  In  this  paper  we  are  more  interested  in  basic  patterns  than 
in  the  amount  of  correlation,  so  we  have  included  only  the  signs  of  the 
significant  correlations  for  comparison  with  our  hypothesis. 

Ihe  corps  and  countrywide  data  aggregation  in  Table  1 shows  no  clear 
pattern.  In  the  Countrywide,  I CTZ  and  (to  some  extent)  IV  CTZ  columns, 
the  total  population  scores  agree  with  expected  results,  showing  a general  . 
upgrading  through  the  tlirae  score  categories.  The  total  hamlet  correlation 
trends  for  these  columns,  as  well  as  all  other  entries,  show  little  agrae- 
ment  with  expected  results.  In  fact,  11  CTZ  scores  seem  relatively  indif- 
ferent to  the  presence  of  US  battalions. 

Battalion  Month  Distribution 


Since  corps  and  countrywide  results  were  not  encouraging,  we  decided 
to  investigate  the  situation  by  province.  As  a preliminary  step,  we  tabu- 
lated the  nvimber  of  battalions  present  during  each  month  for  I967  and  I968. 
This  served  the  d'ual  purpose  of  providing  us  the  total  battalion  months  by 
province  and  highlighting  nlgnlficant  shifts  of  US  battalions  into  or  out 
of  a particular  area. 
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TABLE  1 

REQREaaiO:'!  analysis  ^ 


HES  SECimm  SCORES  AGAII-:3T  U3  BAmLIONS 
by' MONTH.  APR'^f  THROUGH  NOV  6B 


Total  Hamlets; 

Relatively  Secujfe 
(A+B+C) 

Contested  (D+E) 

VC  Controlled  (V) 


I CTZ  II  CTZ  III  OTZ  IVCTZ 


0 


0 

0 

0 


Countrywide 


Total  Population 

Relatively  Secure 

(A+B+C)  + 

Contested  (D+E)  + 

VC  Controlled  (v) 


0 

0 

0 


+ 

+ 

0 


^ + ' SlgniHoant  positive  correlation. 
- Significant  negative  correlation. 
C No  significant  correlation.  . 


+ 

+ 


Table  2 dlsplaye  the  total  battalion  nonths  for  1967*  19^8  and  their 
sum.  The  table  also  shows  US  nreseace  levels  by  the  high,  medium  or  low 
categorlQB  previously  explained.  From  this  display  we  selected  at  least 
one  province  from  each  category  in  all  four  CTZ  (except  IV  Corps,  where  the 
battalion  In  Klen  Koa  has  been  deployed  only  recently).  The  11  circled 
selections  In  the  table  exhibit  US  battalion  employment  level  changes  of 
interest  such  as; 


1.  Entry  where  no  US  battalions  had  previously  operated  > Kontun, 
BJ.nh  Long,  Binh  Thuan,  Lam  Dong  and  Phuoc  Long. 

2.  Significant  increases  over  previous  comaltment  » Quang  Tri  and 
Dlnh  Tuong. 

I 

3.  Significant  withdrawals  - Quang  Due,  Binh  Dinh,  Pleiku,  Hau  Nghia, 
Lam  Dong,  and  Phuoc  Long. 

<4.  Conalotent  US  battalion  employment  at  a low  level  - Binh  Thuan, 


5.  Conaiatent  U3  battalion  eaiplr;y-.fr.t  at  a medii’m  level  - Binh  Long 
and  Dinh  Tuong. 

6.  ConslBtanb  US  battalion  emplf.ir.ent  at  a high  level  - Quang  Tri, 
Dinh  Dinh,  Hau  Nghia  and  Dinh  Tuong, 
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I CTZ 
Q,aang  Tri 
Thua  Thian 
Quiing  Nam 
Quang  Tin 
Quang  Ngai 


TABIB  2 

CUMULATIVE  MONTHLY  TOTALS  1967-68 
U3  MAKErJVER  BATTALIONS  BY  PROVINCE 
(Battalion  Months) 


^ourco;  SSAi’A  Computer  File. 
^ Used  In  the  analysis. 


Total 


11  CTZ 

Binh  Dlnh 

97 

50 

14? 

Plelku 

76 

52 

128 

Kontum 

10 

56 

66 

Phu  Yen 

23 

8 

31 

Bltdi  Thuan 

8 

12 

20 

Ninh  Thuan 

14 

0 

14 

Dsurlao 

2 

8 

10 

Lam  Dong 

4 

6 

10 

Quang  Due 

0 

10 

10 

Phu  Bon 

0 

1 

1 

Tuyen  Due 

0 

1 

1 

III  CTZ 

Blen  Koa 

167 

95 

262 

Blnh  Duong 

105 

117 

222 

Kau  Nghia 

72 

54 

126 

Long  An 

30 

43 

73 

Long  Khanh 

31 

30 

61 

Tay  Nlnh 

12 

46 

58 

Blnh  Long 

3 

34 

37 

ala  Dlnh 

0 

9 

9 

Phuoc  Long 

0 

9 

9 

IV  CTZ 

Dlnh  Tuong 

30 

53 

63 

Klen  Koa 

0 

1 

1 

ua  PTBBanoe; 
High  Medium 


Correlation  of  HE3  Security  Gcores  and  U3  Battalions  - Selected  Provinces 

We  grouped  tho  eleven  selected  provlnoes  according  to  the  level  of  US 
px’osonce  and  again  loohed  at  the  results  of  the  regression  analynls  with 
reepoct  to  HE3  security  scores.  Table  3i  while  showing  variations  similar 
to  Table  1,  does  indicate  a pattern  of  good  agreeir-ent  with  expected  resultu 
for  the  provlnoes  with  high  US  presence.  The  amount  of  lag  required  for  the 
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best  correlation  varied  '.onaldere.bly  fro;-,  province  to  province  in  each 
score  category,  possibly  showing  the  Ir.i'icer.ce  of  the  loss],  situation,  ■ 
Exaapt  for  Dinh  Tuong  and  Kontum,  pronlr.ce  HH3  seourity  scores  in  the 
medium  and  low  level  categories  cioer.  relatively  indifferent  to  the  presanoa 
of  US  battalions.  Dinh  Tuong  mirrors  the  cour.trywlde  and  TV  CTi’i  piciturs 
for  population  security  scores,  while  the  Kontum  scores  show  a negative 
oorrelatlon. 

Since  grouping  the  provinces  by  level  of  US  battalion  presence  pro- 
vided batter  results  than  a CTZ  grouping,  we  have  used  this  techiilciua  for 
the  rest  of  this  analysis.  For  the  detailed  analysis  of  US  battalions 
versus  enemy  activity,  ARVN  activity  and  K33  scores  all  together,  we 
narrowed  the  sample  from  11  do\m  to  5 provinces:  Cluang  Trl,  Binh  DJ.nh, 
Dlnh  Tuong  and  Binh  Thuan  (because  they  each  have  at  least  two  of  the  US 
prasanee  characteristics  discussed  earlier  it.  the  paper)  and  Phong  Dinh 
(fta  a control  province,  with  the  same  oharacteriatlca  as  Binh  Thuan,  but 
no  US  battalion  presence). 


TA3L2 

RSGPxssio:;  ANAiysis 


ICES  BflCURlTT  SCOSxS  AlAITIST  US  BATTALI0M3 

■ BY  rioiiTH.  Am  '&r  tiirouoh  nov'SB 

High  U3  presents  Medium  U3  Presence^  Low  US  Presence^/ 

Quang  riinh  Hau  Quong  5Inh  Binli  BlnK  Lw  Phuoc 

Tri  Ding  Pleiku  Uahia  Tin  Tuong  Kontum  Lons  Thuan  Dons  Lons 

Total  Hamlets: 

Relatively  Secure 
(A+B+0) 

Contested  (D+E) 

VC  Controlled  (V) 


Total  pouulation; 

Relatively  Secure 

(A+B+C)  + 4-  + 

Contested  (D+e)  . - 

VC  Controlled  (v)  - - + 


^ ^7  dr  more  U3  battalion  months. 

^ 2lt-Si6  US  battalion  months, 
c/  23  or  lose  US  battalion  months. 
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1)3  Batcg.lion  Ir:iployaen.t  ,"T.-raua  Seciu'c;  ttamlfitn  (A+B+C), 

EneiHY  A-::tivi'ly  "and  A?,71.'  A::i~.j.vlty 

We  pi’esent  this  data  for  the  aolected  provinoeo  as  a series  of  five 
pairs  of  graphs,  one  pair  for  each  provinee.  For  each  pair,  the  top  graph 
displays  uS  battalions  versus  total  hamlets  rated  relatively  secure  CA+B+C) 
and  ARVII  activity.  The  bottom  graph  depicts  US  battalions  versus  VC/NVA 
activity.  Since  we  are  most  interested  in  how  changes  in  US  battalions 
compare  with  changes  in  the  other  variables,  the  graplilng  technique  used 
was  similar  to  a price  lnda.x.  For  each  set  of  data,  the  average  value  for 
Ist  quarter  196?  was  used  as  a base  figure,  and  each  subsequent  entry  repre- 
sents the  par  cent  change  from  that  base  level.  The  single  exception  is  for 
US  battalions  in  Binh  Thuan  province.  Since  there  were  no  US  battalions 
present  in  let  quarter  I96T,  the  actual  number  of  battalions  is  plotted  for 
that  province.  These  graphs  are  attached  In  order  of  descending  US, battalion 
presence  level  and  yielded  the  highly  tentative  oboervatlonB  which  follow. 

US  Battalions  and  Secure  Hamlets 


All  five  sample  provinces  show  either  a constant  secure  hamlet,  aoore 
or  a small  but  steady  improvement  up  to  the  I968  Tot  offensive,  which 
caused  a drop  of  10-50  per  cent.  The  improvement  in  Qiiang  Tri  and  Dinh  Tuong 
during  the  pre-let  period  shows  a step  increase  following  a US  battalion  in- 
crease of  more  than  100  pev  cent.  The  associated  lags  were  6 and  2 months 
roopectively.  Far  Phong  Dinh  (no  US  battalions)  the  secure  hamlet  lino  shows 
a gradual,  steady  increase  prior  to  the  Tet  offensive.  In  Binh  Thuan  (one 
US  battalion  new  to  the  area)  and  Binh  Dinh  (50  per  cent  decrease  in  US 
battalions)  there  was  either  no  effect  or  the  resultant  lag  encountered  the 
blurring  effects  of  the  Tet  offensive. 


Alter  the  1968  Tet  offensive,  Quang  Tri  once  again  begins  a sharp 
rise  in  ABC  hamlets  about  6 months  after  a sharp  rise  in  US  battalions, 
with  progress  leveling  off  for  several  months  after  the  US  battalions  were 
substantially  reduced.  In  Dinh  Tuong  the  curves  for  US  battalion,  changes 
and  A+B+C  hamlet,  changes  are  quite  similar  in  the  post-Tet  I96B  period. 

In  Phong  Dinh  significant  recovery  began  in  August  I968  and  continued 
steadily  upward  to  substantial  gains.  In  Binh  Thuan  a pattern  emerges 
in  the  post-Tet  period.  The  US  battalion  drop  Is  accompanied  and  followed 
^^£0  decline  in  A+B+C  hamlets,  which  then  levels  off  throughout  the  rest  of 
1965  as  the 'US  battalion  presence  remains  level.  In  Blnli  .Dinh  the  pattern 
is  still  not  very  clear. 
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U3  Battalions  and  A.BVW  Aotlvity 

1.  US  Battalion  Inoreaaoa  - Binfc  Thuar.,  0,uang  Tri  and  Dinh  Tuong 

In  Binh  ThuaH)  one  Tjs  battalion  initially  entered  In  August  1967.  In 
Quang  Trl  and  Dinh  Tuong  a US  battalion  inarease  of  around  100  per  cent 
oooura  durine  April  and  May  I967.  Following  these  changes  in  U3  deploy- 
ment j AHVN  activity  showed  a marked  increase  and  then  a daorease  to  the 
base  level.  In  all  tlu'ae  provinces  this  was  followed,  at  different  Intervals 
by  an  exTatlc  but  steadily  increasing  climb  to  activity  levels  well  above 
the  first  quarter  I967  base  aotlvity  level  by  Deoenbar  1968.  In  Quang  Tri 
and  Dinh  Tuong,  increases  of  US  battalions  to  more  than  250  par  cent  above 
base  level  seemed  to  depress  ARVN  aotlvity. 

2.  US  Battalion  Decreases  - Blnh  Dinh  and  Quang  Tri 

In  Binh  Dinh  the  50  per  cent  withdra'^al  of  the  US  battalions  was  matched 
by  a 73^  decrease  in  ARW  activity,  which  has  remained  relatively  steady  at 
this  lower  level.  In  Quang  Tri  the  effect  of  the  l40  per  cent  decrease  haa 
not  yet  been  apparent.  Based  on  observed  lags,  these  effects  should  material 
Ize  by  June  1969, 

3.  Control  Province  - Phong  Dinh 

In  Phong  Dinh,  ARVN  aotlvity  has  csclllated  generally  aro\md  the  baso 
level  throughout.  Unlike  the  other  sa:^lo  provinces,  additional  ARVN 
battalions  have  been  deployed  there. 

ua  Battalions  and  VO/nVA  Activity 

US  battalion  increases  show  an  aoco:q)anylng  rise  In  enemy  activity. 
Otherwise  enemy  activity  follows  almost  the  some  pattern  for  all  sem^le 
provinces.  Activity  peaks  in  Quang  Tri,  where  U3  presence  Is  highest,  are 
much  leas  pronounced.  After  the  1968  ret  offensive,  there  is  a definite 
doinplng  of  enemy  activity  to  levels  generally  below  the  first  quarter  I967  ' 
base  in  4 of  the  5 provinces.  The  single  exception  is  Binh  Dinh  where, 
except  for  a lower  level  In  June  and  J.'Jy  I968,  enemy  activity  has  per- 
sisted at  around  3OO  percent  higher  than  the  bane  level  since  the  I968 
Tet  offensive. 
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wiTmwii'V.u  OF  T:iB  us  STii  dzvil;io:i  from  tv  ctz 

Symaint . By  tha  end  of  August  all  US  ground  combat  forces  (let  and  2nd 
Brigades  of  the  US  9th  Division)  will  be  withdraun  from  the  IV  CT2  area  in 
South  Vietnam,  These  forces  moved  into  IV  CTZ  early  in  106?.  EXTIAF  and  enemy 
force  deployments  apparontly  did  not  change  aighifioa,:bly  as  a result  of  the 
introduction  of  US  'ground  forces.  The  enemy  attack  patterns  also  showed  little 
change  from  the  patterns  elsewhere  in  IV  CTZ,  However ^ the  entry  of  US  forces 
seems  to  have  raised  Hcmlet  Evaluation  Security  scores  in  the  four  provinces 
where  the  9th  Division  operated  moat^  and  there  ooutd  he  some  security  re- 
gression after  the  forces  withdraw.  In  recent  weekst  anmy  attacks  have  not 
diminished  in  IV  CTZ  as  they  have  elsewhere  in  Vietnam ^ hut  moat  are  attacks 
by  indirect  fire.  Except  for  a few  rocket  attacks , the  US  9th  Division  appar- 
ently has  not  been  made  a prime  enemy  target  after  the  announcement  of  its 
withdrawal,  because  its  combat  death  rate  has  followed  the  aounttywide  trend 
for  US  deaths  in  the  lull. 


Thare  is  oonslde.ra'ble  Interest  in  tha  effects  of  the  withdrawing  of 
all  “JS  gi'.jvind  cor^bat  forcos  (9th  Division)  from  the  IV  Corps  area,  To  de- 
velop a better  perspective  for  assessment  of  possible  future  changes  in 
enemy  activity,  CrVir  security  status,  and  KVNAJ’  performance  in  the  area, 
this  paper  describes  the  entry  of  US  forces  into  IV  CTZ  in  early  1967> 
identifies  their  primary  areas  of  operation,  and  attempts  to  examine  the 
impact  of  the  US  forces’  entry  on  RVNAB’  and  enemy  force  deployments,  oneniy 
attacks,  and  HES  security  scores.  Finally,  the  enemy  £’.nd  South  Vietnamese 
reactions  to  the  announced  withdravml  are  discussed. 


Deployment  of  US  9th  Division  into  SVW 


The  9th  US  Infantry  Division  moved  into  the  upper  delta  region  of 
III  and  IV  Corps  in  early  1967.  This  was  the  initial  deployment  of  US  units 
into  IV  CTZ,  except  for  one  brief  Joint  US/Vletnamese  amphibious  operation 
conducted  earlier. 


After  a short  in-country  training  period  In  Dlen  Iloa  province,  the  9th  « 

Division  units  moved  into  base  camps  in  Dinh  Tuong,  Long  An  (III  Corps)  and  i 

Klen  Hoa  provinces.  The  3rd  Brigade  moved  into  Dinh  Tuong  v;lth  one  battalion 
in  January  1967  and  then  moved  to  Long  An  as  the  1st  and  2nd  Brigades  deployed 
Into  Dinh  Tuong,  The  2nd  Brigade  became  the  Mobile  Riverine  Force  with  one  " 

battalion  ashore  and  two  afloat.  As  a riverine  force,  it  operated  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  US  Navy  along  the  major  waterways  in  the  r.v(,a,  particularly 
in  the  coastal  province  uf  Klen  d-ja,  In  Jimuary  I969,  the  2nd  Brigade  Head- 
quarters and  battalion  ashore  were  shifted  to  True  Clang  (Ben  Tre)  in  Kien  Hoa. 

The  1st  B.figadci  remained  in  Dinh  Tuong.  By  late  I968  the  tactics  ot'  all  thi'eo  '■ 

brigades!  had  evolv-'".!  to  relatively  small  unit  actions  reopondin.g  to  Intelltguncf; , ' 

instead  o/'  large  unit  sv/eeps  tied  to  s5X)c’eirie  tori'ain.  j 
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Table  1 indicates  about  ci  "‘r.-i  ILvisicr. effort  has  been  in 
Dinh  Tuong,  Long  An  anct  Kicn  Hoa,  plu:  ex-enic-u  srerations  of  three  maneuver 
battalions  in  Bien  Hoa  in  I967.  Units  the  division  also  made  brief 

forays  into  the  III  CTZ  provinces  of  Hau  Urhia  an;:  Gia  Dinh,  according  to 
MACV  order  of  battle  reports. 


TABLE  1 

9TH  INFANTRY  Hiviz"::  P.-GSEUCE  r/ 

(Battalion  Months  2./  - ..-5.-  I967  through  May  I969) 


IV  Corps 

III  Corps 

Dinh 

Tuong 

Kit-n 

rloa 

Ic.tg 

ijr 

Bien 

Hoa 

Other^ 

Total 

1st  Brigade 

38 

0 

33 

5 

101 

2d  Brigade 

75 

C 

0 

7 

88 

3rd  Brigade 

1 

0 

Ob 

17 

7 

88 

9th  Division  Total 

llU 

6 

55 

50 

19 

277 

a7  Source:  The  SEAFA  Computer  File,  vhich  reports  the  location  of  each 

maneuver  battalion  monthly.  One  battalion  month  is  the  reported  presence 
of  a battalion  in  a province  during  1 month. 

^ Operations  in  Gia  Dinh,  Hau  Wghia  and  predeployment  training. 

The  location  of  each  brigade  and  its  maneuver  battalions  in  May  I969 
is  shown  in  Figure  1,  along  v/ith  the  location  of  the  7th  Squadron,.  1st  Air 
Cavalry,  which  supports  US  and  AHVI'T  operations  in  the  IV  Corps  area  with 
helicopter  gunship  and  reconnaissance  operations.  While  the  monthly  MACV 
order  of  battle  reports  show  US  maneuver  battalions  present  only  in  Dinh 
Tuong  and  Kien  Hoa,  operations  by  units  smaller  than  battalion  size,  short 
riverine  operations,  and  support  by  artillery  helicopters  have  undoubt- 
edly transmitted  the  9'th  Division’s  influence  to  adjacent  provinces. 

Since  Go  Cong  is  surrounded  by  the  9th  Division  provinces,  vre  are  in- 
cluding it  within  the  9th  Division  area  of  real'Cimum  impact.  Thus,  for  this 
analysis,  the  9th  Division  area  includes  mhe  four  provinces  of  Dinh  liiong, 
Kien  Hoa,  Long  An,  and  Go  Cong.  The  sesoisns  below  examine  the  enemy  and 
ARVN  deployments,  enemy  activities,  pacifieation  status  of  the  area,  and 
events  since  1 June  1969. 


RVNAF  and  Enemy  Deployments 


The  21  ARVN  maneuver  battalions  in  ~he  9th  Division  area  (i.e.,  the  four 
provinces)  at  the  end  of  1966  consisted  ::  13  caocalions , controlled  by  the,^ 
ARVN  7th  Division,  in  the  IV  CTZ  portion,  and  : battalions  in  Long  An,  under 
the  25th  ARVN  Division.  Table  2 shove  -the  increase  in  US  battalions  during 
the  last  tv/o  year's  and  indicates  that  the  location  and  number  of  ARVN 
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battalions  have  not  channed  sijnifi 
Regional  and  Popular  Forces  in  the 
R\T®\.F  force  expansion.  Table  2 als 
change  much,  but  the  enemy  force  fi 
and  may  not  be  very  reliable. 


ir.-i  that  time.  Hov.’ever,  RVitAF 
increased  as  a result  of  the 
s that  enemy  strength  did  not 
from  collateral  intelligence 


FORCE  le\t: 

:ls  i:: 

9“-:  DivT 

SION 

AREA  ^ 

(End 

of'  Cu 

5r*:rr  S“a 

tus) 

1967 

1963 

1969 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

l^th 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Uth 

1st 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

V4. 

.*••*••** 

Qtr 

. Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

US  Battalions 

5 

6 

6 

r 

0 

5 

9 

9 

10 

10 

ARVN  Battalions 

22 

23 

22 

21 

21 

19 

21 

20 

VC/NVA  Strength 

7.7 

7.3 

8.6 

7.: 

7.3 

7.0 

8.3 

7.6 

n/a 

(OOO’s) 


Source:  SEAPRS  Computer  file  (from  SZAETA). 

a/  Includes  provinces  of  Dinh  Tuong,  Klen  Hoa,  Go  Cong,  and  Long  An 


Enemy  Activity 


Table  3 indicates  that  the  level  of  enemy  attacks  in  the  9th  Division 
area  has  fluctuated  independently  of  changes  in  the  US  maneuver  battalion 
presence  there.  Enemy  attacks  in  the  9th  Di’/ision  area  averaged  about 
of  the  IV  CTZ  total  in  I966,  1967  end  1963. 


aiEIir  ATTIACKS 
(Quarterly  Average) 

I IQtr 


Total  Attacks 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

IV  CTZ 

80 

175 

265 

178 

9th  Div  Area  ^ 

31 

70 

107 

• 94 

i 

39 

10 

40 

53 

^ Dinh  Tuong,  Long  An, 

Kien  Hoa  and 

Gc  Co.ng 

provinces. 

Best  Available 
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Population  Security 

Table  4 shows  that,  at  the  time  of  the  9'^'^  Division's  arrival  in 
first  quarter  I967,  the  percentage  of  the  population  in  its  four  provinces 
rated  "C"  or  "Contested"  (D+E)  vras  about' the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  country. 
In  the  other  two  categories,  "A+B"  and  "VC  Controlled"  (v),  IV  Corps  lr.gged 
slightly  behind  the  countrywide  ratings,  but  the  9i^h  Division  area  v/as  far 
behind,  with  kk’fo  of  its  population  under  VC  control. 

f 

During  the  periods  in  v;hich  security  scores  improved,  the  9th  Division 
area  improved  faster  than  IV  Corps  or  the  country  as  a whole.  Moreover, 
its  A+B  ratings  did  not  drop  below  Ist  quarter  I967  levels  during  the  1968 
Tet  offensive.  The  marked  security  improvement  beginning  with  the  4th 
quarter  I908  scores  is  probably  best  explained  ns  the  effect  of  the  Acceler- 
ated Pacification  Caarpaign  operating  v/ithin  the  seciu'ity  provided  by  the 
7th  APVN  Division,  9tb  US  Division,  US  Air  Cavalry  and  US  liavy. 

TABLE  4 

SSCUBITy  STATUS  » END  0?  QUARTER 


1967  1968  1969 


3tal  Population  a/ 

aa 

ia 

3a 

ita 

la 

Per  Cent  Rated  .4&B 

Countrjrwide 

35 

36 

■38 

35 

23 

25 

26 

38 

43 

IV  Corps 

31 

30 

32 

31 

23 

25 

28 

36 

39 

9th  Div  Area^ 

13 

15 

19 

19 

15 

18 

20 

29 

31 

Per  Cent  Rated  C 

Countrywide 

26 

25 

25 

28 

30 

31 

34 

35 

36 

IV  Corps 

23 

23. 

23 

23 

23 

25 

25 

29 

34 

9th  Div  Area^ 

26 

24 

24 

24 

22 

21 

21 

27 

35 

Per  Cent  Contested  (D&e) 

Countrywide 

16 

■17 

16 

17 

25 

23 

20 

13 

10 

IV  Corps 

17 

19 

18 

19 

24 

22 

20 

13 

9 

9th  Div  /urea  ^ 

17 

22 

16 

16 

21 

21 

20 

15 

9 

Per  Cent  VC  Control  (v) 

Countrywide 

23 

22 

21 

20 

22 

21 

20 

14 

11 

IV  Corps 

29 

28 

27 

27 

30 

28 

27 

22 

18 

9th  Div  Area  ^ 

44 

39 

4l 

4l 

42 

40 

39 

29 

25 

( 


Source:  rlAI'ILA.  Computer  File. 

^ Excluding  autonomous  cities  in  countrywide  total 
"o/  Dinh  Tuong,  Y.ian  Hoa,  So  Cong  and  Long  An. 
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Table  5 a regression  an&ly.:i:.  r.:  using  data  from 

April  1967  through  November  I96S.  Thi-  '--rproach  vas  used  .in  an  earlier 
article  to  assess  the  impact  of  US  inaneuver  bat-alions.  i'  If  security 
scores  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  c-f  'J3  baxtalions,  then  the  increase 
in  US  battalions  during  the  period  shouidbe  accompanied  fay  an  increase  of 
population  within  GVN  security  (A+3+C)  and  a decrease  of  either  contested 
population  (D+E)  or  VC  controlled  populaticn  (v).'  A reduction  in  US 
battalions  should  have  the  opposite  effects. 

Table  5 shows  Just  such  a patterr.  for  Dinh  Tuong,  Long  An  and  country- 
wide data.  In  Dinh  Tuong,  the  GUTI  seciure  and  contested  categories  increase 
at  the  expense  of  the  VC  controlled  category  when  US  battalions  are  increased. 
‘The  effect  of  US  presence  (or  absence)  shows  immediately;  there  is  no  time  lag. 
In  Long  An  the  C-W  secure  category  increases  at  the  expense  of  the  VC  category, 
with  the  contested  category  having  no  relationship  to  the  input  or  withdravral 
of  US  battalions,  and  it  takes  fcur  to  seven  months  for  the  full  effect  to 
show.  The  c;juntr3rwide  pattern  is  similar  to  Dinh  Tuong' s,  but  the  lag  is 
nine  to  ten  months. 


:!143LE  t 

REGRESSION  AILALYHIS-^ 

HES  SECURITY  SCORES  Adf  113 T US  BATTALIONS 
BY  MONTN,  APR  67  ZuRCUH"  NOV 


Total  Population 
VTithin  GVTT  Security 
(A+B+C) 

Contested  (d+E) 

VC  Controlled  (v) 


Dinh  Tuong 
Lag 

Corr  (Months ) 


Long  An 
Lag 

Corr  (Months) 


Coimtrytri.cLe 

Lag 

Corr  (Months ) 


+ 0 


+ k 


+ 10 


+ 


0 

0 


0 


1 

7 


0 

9 


Source:  SEAPR3  con5)Uter  file  (HAI-ILA  data), 
a/  + significant  positive  correlation. 

- significant  negative  correlation. 

0 no  significant  correlation. 


^Thus,  Dinh  Tuong  may  prove  to  be  a useful  case  study 'for  evaluating 
the  immediate  impact  of  withdrawing  U3  forces  because  there  seems  to  be 
come  relationship  bebvreen  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  (HES)  security  scores 
and  the  presence  of  US  maneuver  battalions.  .Moreover,  the  relationship 
shows  immediately  after  a change  in  US  presence.  However,  the  relationship 

1/  .SEA  Analysis ‘^port,  Jane  1969}  P* 
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is  not  an 

can  be  b 
drtwal  of  U3  ba:ta 
scores  there  soon, 
of  the  changes  in 


,7  strong 
y the  ch 
■lions  fr 
unless 
I-ES  scor 


one:  only  20-25':w  of  the  change  in  the  IEC-;  scorc-n 
ange  in  U3  battalions.  Wotietheiess , the  vfith- 
on  Dinh  Tuong  could  adversely  affect  IffiS  security 
other  factors  (v/hich  influence  the  other  75"30^) 

03 ) overcome  the  influence  of  the  U3  v,-ithdrav/als . 


Table  6 shevs  the  changes  in.  maneuver  battalion  snrployir.ent  for  IV  Corps 
which  will  have  occur'red  by-  September  1,  I969,  assuming  no  change  in  ARVIT 
deployment  after  S July.  The  9th  Division  .redeployment  will  result  in  a 
reduction  of  17  Corps  friendly  maneuver  battalions  and  a 21.'l^  decrease 
in  battalions  on  combat  operations.  Of  course,  the  impact  on  the  four  9th 
Division  provinces  will  be  greater.  ' - 


TABLE  6 


IV  CTZ  MMEUVER  BATTALION  DEPLOYMENT 


8 June  3Q  June 


Combat  Operations 
US 

PJRVil 


6 4 

28  27 


Security/Pacification 

US 

ARVN 

Reserve/Training: 

US  y ^ 

ARVN 

Total 

US 

ARVIT 


1 

12 


0 

3 


0 

12 


3 

4 


7 7 

43  43 


Source;  NliCC  Operational  Susaary 
a/  Estimated. 

^ US  Battalions  standing  down  for  movement. 


Events  Since  1 June  1969 


17  July 


3 

27 


1 

12 


1 

4 


5 

43 


1 Sepi/ 


0 

27 


0 

12 


0 

4 


0 

■43 


Friendly  Operations.  The  9'th  Division  began  its  IV  CTZ  operations  in 
June  with  one  battalion  in  security  and  the  remaining  six  battalions  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  Brigades  committed  to  combat  operations.  Following  the  June  8 
Midvray  conference  anno’uncement,  these  two  brigades  were  publicly  designated 
(on  17  June)  for  redeployment.  On  20  June,  the  2nd  Brigade  moved  to  the 
Division  Headquarters  at  Dong  Tam  in  Dinh  Tuong  province,  and  by  4 July 
all  three  battalions  (3/47,  4/47  and  3/60)  were,  standing  dovrn  for  redeploy- 
ment. On  8 July  the  3/6O  departed  for  the  US  followed  by  the  l|/47  on  I3  July 
The  remaining  battalion  and  2nd  Brigade  Headquarters  will  move  to  the  US  fo-" 
demobilization  by  27  August.  On  23  July,  the  1st  Brigade  t:.\rned  over  the 
fire  support  base  at  Cat  Lay  to  the  7th  ARW  Division.  The  9bh  Division 
Headquarters  and  the  Ist  Brigade  will  redeploy  to  Gchoficla  Barraok.s,  Hawaii, 
and  become  a part  .tf  PACOM  resoj-ve  between  30  July  and  30  August. 
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Vietnamese  Rc^actioixil:/  Outsi'i^?  t'r.~  I--.:.  Divirion  opc-)rationa?L  area,  the 
Vietnamese  appear  to  be  relatively  uneer.eerr.rd,  cut  in  the  provinces  of  Kien 
Hoa  and  Dinh  Tuong,  there  is  reportedly  a mixture  of  relief  and  apprehen- 
sion. This  amhivalence  apparently  stems  from  ’uncertainty  regarding  security 
without  American  support,  coupled  ••/ith  a feeling  that  heavy  US  firepo'/zer 
can  be  as  large  a personal  threat  as  VC  terror. 


Officers  from  the  7th  ARVN  Division  express  some  optimism,  stating 
th.at  ARVN  soldiers  will  go  on  the  sanfe  number  of  missions  as  before,  and 
that  adequate  US  air,  artillery,  and  helicopter  support  has  been  assured. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  fears  that  ?.?/??  performance  vdll  suffer 
from  reduced  US  materiel  and  fire  s’upport.  , Tiiere  are  no  indications  that 
the  Vietnamese  accept  the  VC  contention  that,  the  v;ithdrav7al  is  a tacit 
US  admission  of  defeat. 

Recent  Enemy  Actions  The  co’untrjo;iie  lull  in  combat  started  during 
the  vreek  ending  sB  June,  vrith  2ner,y  ground,  ambush  and  indirect  fire  attacks, 
averaging  66  par  week  through  19  July,  compared  -.vith  123  per  week  during 
the  tvro  weeks  before  the  lull.  In  IV  CTZ,  the  opposite  happened:  ’ average 
attacks  increased  to  l4  per  week,  vers’us  10  per  week  before  the  lull.  On 
the  other  hand,  IV  CTZ  closely  followed  the  co'u.itrjn’/ide  trend  in  harass- 
ment, terror,  and  sabotage  incidents,  with  a decline  (vs  5.6  decline 
coantrywide),  as  shOTO  by  Table  7.  Th’us,  the  enemy  may  have  reacted  to 
the  withdrawal  announcement  by  deciding  to  keep  his  attack  level  up  in 
IV  CTZ,  particularly  attacks  by  indirect  fire. 

T-^LBLE  7 


RECENT  ENEMY  ACTiyi'IY  LEITILS  - IV  CTZ 
(weekly  Totals) 


June 

14 

21 

20 

July 

5 

12 

19 

Total  Attacks  ^ 

Countrywide 

127 

119 

8S 

61 

67 

49 

IV  Corps 

9 

11 

13 

0 

y 

20 

H/t/S  Incidents 
Countryi'Tide 

495 

501 

4l2 

4hl 

507 

521 

IV  Corps 

95 

19 

50 

4l 

75 

107 

Source:  DIA 

^ Includes  assaults , 

ambushes 

and  indt 

rset 

attacks 

by  fire. 

17  Bacod  on  recent  CIA  and  American 
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i ■ After  the  redGploy.r.ent  ".nnouncetnents  there  vere  indication.-;  that  the 

■ VC  had  changed  tactics  in  the  upper  delta  .ragio.n:  elements  of  the  9fch 

I Division  had  difficulty  findinr  and  engaging  the  enemy  anc  there  vrere 

i numerous  reports  of  .small  Viet  Cong  units  hiding  out  in  villages.  In  the 

;■  lovfer  delta  (vc  Military  pegion  3)j  the  VC  .are  reportedly  moving  into 

I • pacified  areas j and  their  operations  indicate  the  possibility  of  strong 

I attacks. 

I Primary  VC  emphasis  in  the  9th  Division  area  has  been  on  propagandizin 

I the  withdrawal  as  a defeat  for  U3  forces,  supported  by  harassment  of  US  bas 

I during  and  after  the  withdrawal.  On  10  July  a 107mm  rocket  landed  in  the 

i Dong  Ta-m  base,  resulting  in  23  US  VTLA,  the  first  such  attack  since  20  .June, 

t ‘Since  then  there  have  been  other  attacks  bjr  fire,  and  captured  documents 

; indicate  continued  VC  reconnaissance  of  US  bases. 

i' 

;■  Despite  the  harassment  and  reported  targeting  of  the  withdrawing 

j units,  9fch  Division  combat  deaths  declined  from  an  average  of  17.6  per 

i week  in  the  5 weeks  before  the  lull  to  9«3  per  week  during  the  lull, 

, following  the  countrywide  tren.!. 

; During  the  3 week  period  preceding  the  Midway  conference,  447^  of  the 

9th  Division  KIA  were  due  to  .gunshot  vrounds  ‘Or  grenade  .fragments:  for  the 

■ 3 week  period  which  follovred  the  conference,  this  figure  had  dropped  to 

i 34^.  Wounds  caused  by  gunshot  and  grenade  fragments  are  reasonable  indi- 

cators  of  forces  in  contact,  so  the  decrease  tends  to  support  assertions 
j ■■  that  the  VC  are  relying  on  attacks  by  fire  and  avoiding  ground  contact. 
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Recent  esiiessments  indicate  the  itroni  poSEibility  of  an  enemy 
offenuive  in  MR  2 early  in  1972.  The  sneny  has  historically  mounted 
offensives  in  the  highlands  of  MR  2 noimily  ecpl.oying  a 5 regiment  force. 
The  major  difference  in  this  year's  enemy  build-up  iAi.the  deployment  of 
the  320th  Division  to  the  B-3  front.  This  will  substantially  increase 
enemy  capability.  The  critical  factor  in  Judging  enemy  intentions  is  the 
employment  of  the  320th  NVA  Division;  its  arrival  from  North  Vietnam 
is  imminent  but  there  are  two  differing  views  on  its  likely  employment. 

- Strong  Offenalva.  This  view,  strongly  held  by  COMUSMACV,  sees  the 
320th  augmenting  organic  B-3  Front  units  in  MR  2,  This  would  lead  to  a 
!•!'  to  1 force  ratio  in  favor  of  the  enemy,  the  worst  In  the  history  of 
the  Highlands  but  not  as  bad  as  the  2 or  3 to  i faced  by  RVNAF  during 
Lam  Son  719 • 

- LOC  Protection.  Those  holding  th?.s  view  believe  the  320th  will 
provide  a reserve  to  protect  the  enemy  logistic  neWork  in  Cambodia  and 
South  Laos,  This  would  release  all  of  the  organic  units  of  the  B-3  Front 
for  action  in  MR  2 but  the  force  ratio  would  be  about  the  same  as  in 
last  year's  FSD6  attacks. 

Despite  the  adverse  ratio  of  forces  if  the  320th  is  employed,  MR  2 
units  will  be  on  defense  in  familiar  home  terrain,  in  contrast  to  RVNAF 
in  Lam  Son  719«  Should  it  become  necessary,  the  adverse  ratios  could  be 
improved  to  about  1 to  1 by  using  more  units  from  the  ARVN  23rd  Division 
or  MR  3. 

Analysis  of  support  furnished  during  past  enemy  offensives  reveals 
that  combat  support  now  available  to  2 should  be  adequate; 

- Of  13  ARVN  artillery  battalions  available,  the  5 under  MR 
control  would  more  than  double  the  amount  used  at  Ben  Het/Dak  To. 

- The  three  VNAF  helicopter  squadrons  now  in  the  Midlands  provide 
about  3 times  the  support  furnished  RVirAF  during  Ben  Het/Dak  To. 

- Major  engagements  in  I-IR  2 have  never  received  more  than  8^  of  the 
total  US/VNAF  tactical  air  sorties,  and  support  equalling  the  highest 
level  ever  flown  in  MR  2 would  require  less  than  of  the  current 
US/VNAF  capability. 

- In  May-June  I969,  Ben  Het/Dak  To  received  almost  25^5  of  the  B-52 
sorties  being  flown  in  SEA.  Support  equivalent  to  that  provided  at 
Den  Het/Dak  To  would  require  of  the  cui’rent  capability. 

Since  last  year's  battle  in  MK  2 a new  armored  cavalry  squadion  has 
been  activated  and  a VTJAI’  gunship  squadron  transferred  from  MR  3.  More 
recent  HVIIAF  actions  to  counter  the  evpested  orfonsives  include  alerting 
two  brigades  of  the  j'eneral.  reserve  for  licvev.or.t  to  MR  2 and  replacement 
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Introduction.  Recent  assessnents  ir.iicate  the  strong  possibility  of  an 
enesiy  offensive  in  western  MR  2 arc';s‘.i  nii-February  1972.  Despite  gen- 
eral agreement  on  the  enemy  capabilities  in  the  area,  there  are  some 
understandable  differences  among  analysts  as  to  his  actual  intentions. 
Moreover,  RVTIAP  preparations  and  acti-.-ity  will  influence  not  only  the 
outcome  but  also  the  intended,  scope  of  the  enemy's  activity.  This  analysis 
discusses  curi^ent  enemy  capabilities  and  intentions,  the  historical  data 
on  past  enemy  offensives  in  the  Highlands,  and  RVMF  preparations  to 
counter  the  expected  offensives  this  year.  Additional  perspective  is 
provided  by  comparing  the  scope  of  past  and  projected  enemj.'  offensives 
with  Lam  Son  719* 

Current  Enemy  Capability  and  Intentions 

The  OJCS/CIA  recently  updated  last  spring's  assessment  of  enemy  cap- 
abilities in  RVN  and  noted  that  enemy  preparations  since  then  in  the  B-3 
front  (increased  personnel  and  unit  infiltration)  give  them  an  added  cap- 
ability to  launch  an  offensive  in  the  Highlands  early  In  1972.  In  addition, 
Hanoi's  search  for  a dramatic  (albeit  temporary)  tactical  success  might 
focus  on  this  region,  where  RVITAF  UTiits  are  more  dispersed  and  of  poorer 
quality  than  those  in  MR  1, 

Informal  discussions  with  intelligence  analysts  from  several  agencies 
reveal  considerahle  unanimity  not  only  with  regard  to  the  capability 
assessment  but  also  the  enemy's  probable  scheme  of  maneuver  — a main  thrust 
in  Kontum  province  with  supporting  attacks  in  Pleiku  and  northern  MR  1 to 
tie  down  ARVN  forces  there.  To  further  restrict  the  RVHAF  reinforcing 
capability,  increased  activity  is  also  expected  in  MR  3 and  the  coastal 
provinces  of  northern  MR  2 and  southern  MR  1.  According  to  some  analysts, 
the  intelligence  signals  country.v-iie  are  more  reminiscent  of  1964  (heavy 
attacks  in  the  Kontum  axes,  and  northern  MR  1,  low  level  activity  elsewhere) 
than  1968. 

The  principal  difference  in  anal;;rsts'  views  of  the  current  situation 
revolves  around  the  intended  use  of  the  320th  IIVA  division  whose  arrival 
in  the  B-3  front  is  imminent  and  thus  the  probable  intensity  of  this  year's 
enemy  offensive  in  the  Highlands  compared  to  those  in  the  past. 

- Strong  Offensive.  This  view,  strong  held  by  COMUSMACV,  assumes 
employment  of  the  320th  NVA  division  in  the  battle  area  and  thus  the  largest 
enemy  effort  since  TET  I968. 

- IDC  Protection.  Those  holding  this  view  believe  the  320th  is  to 
provide  a reserve  and  protect  the  South  Laos  portion  of  the  supply  network, 
while  the  three  regiments  normally  organic  to  the  B-3  front  conduct  an 
offensive  similar  to  the  Ben  Het/Dak  To  campaign  in  I969. 

In  addition  to  the  320th  Division,  the  B-3  front  has  apparently  boon 
augmented  by  up  to  a battalion  of  field  guns  (10-12  tubes).  The 

significance  of  this  added  combat  suspsrt  to  an  enemy  offensive,  however, 
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in8,y  be  more  psiyohologlcal  than  real;  the  122mm  tpinfi  have  a greater  range 
than  the  ARVii  ho’„-:lt2ei'  (22km  vs  15  kra)  but  the  155  is  more  accurate 

and  its  projectile  wei^’ht  is  nearly  twice  as  large.  Moreover,  the  122mra 
gun  is  vulnerable  to  allied  air  strikes;  it  is  15^3  heavier  than  the 
155™  and  has  only  beei:  sighted  behind  tracked  vehicle  movers, 

Intelligence  reports  from  the  field  shew  no  distinct  pattern  and 
could  support  either  view,  depending  on  the  analyst's  interpretation. 

Sines  there  has  bsen  no  significant  change  in  enemy  capabilities  over 
the  past  weeks,  COMUSMACV’s  recent  request  for  new  authorities  may  simply 
reflect  his  growing  con-'/iebion  in  the  strong  offensive  interpretation. 

The  LOG  protection  view  is  primarily  based  onthe  Importance  of  the 
expanded  Ho  Chi  Mirdi  Trail  to  the  enemy  and  declining  levels  of  US  sup- 
port to  RVHAF! 

- Elements  of  two  B-3  regiments  have  been  helping  to  expand  and 
protect  the  routes  through  South  Laos  and  northern  Cambodia  slncemid-1970. 
Enemy  sensltl-rity  to  RVNAE  ground  interdiction  threats  may  have  dictated 
the  dispatch  of  the  320th  to  assume  this  mission.  This  would  release 
organic  B-3  units  for  action  in  the  Highlands  this  year,  leaving  them 

the  option  to  employ  the  additional  division  in  1973. 

- Return  of  all  B«3  units  for  a I969  style  activity  upsurge  would 
probably  achieve  the  desired  publicity  this  year,  while  next  year  would 
be  more  opportime  for  a major  offensive.  US  combat  support  to  RVME, 
already  redxiced  over  previous  levels,  will  be  essentially  nil  by  1973, 
and  the  320th  would  have  gained  valuable  familiarity  with  the  terrain. 

Historical  Perspective.  The  highlands  of  MR  2 have  been  the  scene  of 
large  scale  enemy  action  for  the  past  several  years,  usually  beginning  in 
late  March/earLy  April,  peaking  in  May  and  subsiding  in  June  after  which 
enemy  units  retire  to  their  sanctuaries  across  the  border. 

Enemy' attacks  in  the  eastern  portion  of  MR  2 are  smaller  in  scale 
and  generally  avoid  major  confrontation  with  friendly  main  force  units. 
Enemy  base  areas  supporting  his  coastal  units  are  more  vulnerable  to 
friendly  penetration,  which  restricts  his  ability  to  mass  v;ithout  detec- 
tion in  this  area. 


Battle  Detail.  The  enemy  opens  these  setpiece  battles  in  the  highlands 
wl’tli  Bca't'tered  attacks  by  fire  which  build  to  a cresconcio  and  arc  followed 
by  multi-battalion  ground  assaults  against  isolated  GVTI  outposts.  Nor- 
mal]y  two  infantry  regiments  and  the  bulk  of  his  artillery  regiment  attack* 
in  Kontum,  with  one  or  two  regiments  and  the  rest  of  the  artillery  In 
Plelku. 

Since  1969  this  two  province  area  has  boon  on  a pur  with  all  of  MR  3 
in  number  of  enemy  ground  attacks  daring  the  April-Junc  period,  Moreover, 
during  this  same  period  in  1971  friendly  regular  K.tA  there  equalled  the 
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total  for  both  MRn  3 and  4.  A oor-itrison  of  thsce  past  battles  and 
projHctod  foroe  ratios  for  this  year  In  the  area  (Table  l)  shows; 

- Employment  of  the  320th  ".'A  lii’.Hsion  is  the  key  issue. 

- If  the  320th  la  used  in  the  enemy  attack,  friendly  to  enemy  force 
ratios  approach  that  for  Lam  Son  719  (.7  compared  to  .5). 

- If  the  320th  is  not  used,  foroe  ratios  will  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year  (about  1 to  l). 


Despite  the  adverse  ratio  of  forces  should  the  320th  be  deployed,  In 
contrast  to  Lam  Son  719»  the  MR  2 forces  will  be  on  defense  in  their  home 
territory.  Moreover,  the  ratios  above  assume  only  the  same  reinforcement 
as  last  year.  As  discussed  later  in  the  RV^IAF  preparations  section, 
it  would  bo  possible  to  provide  enough  reinforcement  to  raise  the  com- 
bat strentfbh  ratio  to  nearly  1 to  1,  should  that  prove  necessary. 
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BATTLES  m KOOTUM/PIEIKU  a/ 

, 

LAM  SON  719 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1971 

Combat  Bna 
Friendly 

tjjen  HBt/DoK  to;  [Hex.  seang; 

20  (8  U8)  16  (3  VS) 

CS'Sb  1)) 

25 

(320th 

In 

W 

TJVRF 

Out 

sp/ 

20 

Enemy 

19 

18 

26  ■ 

38 

26 

40 

Fr/En  Ratio 

1.1 

.9 

1.0 

.7 

1.0 

.5 

Combat  Str  (OOO) 
Friendly 

15.6 

8.£ 

11.6 

11.6 

11.6 

12.5 

Enemy 

5.0 

5.5 

8.7 

13.5 

0.7 

27.1 

Fr/En  Ratio 

2.7 

1.5 

1.3 

.9 

1.3 

.5 

Enemy  Attks  (per  month)  72 

72 

24 

- 

- 

n/a 

Results 

Enemy  KIA 

3241 

1699 

4526 

- 

13642 

Friendly  KIA 

330 

703 

577 

- 

- 

1532 

Bn/Fr  Ratio 

9.8 

2.- 

7.8 

- 

- 

aVN  Control  ('S) 

Before 

34 

52 

50 

60 (Nov  71) 

After  Battle 

27 

48 

50 

- 

- 

— 

a/  Data  la  for  the  entire  two  province  area  during  the  course  of  the  battle.  KIA 
results  are  operational  (OPREP)  figures,  not  final  verified  casualties. 

^ Asaumea  the  2 airborne  brigades  and  a regiment  of  23rd  Division  sure  moved  to 
the  battle  area. 


¥ 


Although  there  are  some  tcntetlvc  Ind 
destined  fni-  the  B-3  Front,  it  was  re 
IntelUp.ence  infoimation  available  ir. 
one  battalion,  and  this  would  not 
tiona  or  outcome. 


icsMcns  that  the  271st  Regiment  may  also  be 
t Included  in  our  assessment,  because  the  sketchy 
'.I's-'?  chat  the  27l8t  currently  consists  of  only 
ly  affect  either  the  calcula- 
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Artllleny  and  Hsllr.'cipter  Supirort.  Slnof!  much  of  tho  enoniy  KIA  in  these 
battles  1b  crelited  to  artillery  aiTd  air  va  exemined  available  data  to 
detemine  the  scope  of  such  support  in  the  pant  and  the  impact  of  US 
redeployments. 

US  forces  furnished  all  of  the  helicopter  support  and  most  of  the 
artillery  and  TAG  AIK  support  for  the  I969  Ben  Het/Det  To  CartipaiBn, 

- T^'/o  battalions  (36  tubes)  of  light  and  medium  artillery  augmented 
by  a composite  heavy  (175/8")  battery (5  tubes).  All  of  the  heavy  artillery 
and  half  of  the  lighb/raadiiam  tubes  v/are  US. 

- US  Army  Aviation  \mits  provided  38  helicopters  (6  gunships,  20 
utility,  6 hea'vp")  per  day.  In  sharp  contrast,  more  than  20  times  that 
number  (659)  were  used  on  LAM  SON  719. 

By  the  tirie  of  the  FSB6  attack  in  1971,  U3  artillery  in  MR  8 had  been 
reduced  about  2/3  (to  5 bns),  A medium  (l55tnm)  and  heavy  (175/8")  battalion 
were  in  Pleiku  but  were  not  employed  In  the  actual  battle  area.  According 
to  the  commander  of  the  VNAP  2d  Air  Division,*  his  division  furnished  all 
of  the  air  support  in  the  actual  area  of  operations  (2  helicopter  siuad- 
rons,  2 fighter  squadrons,  and  a liaison  squadron). 

Based  on  the  above,  RVNAF  seems  to  have  adequate  combat  support 
available  in  MR  2 for  the  predicted  enemy  offensive  even  though  all  US 
artillery  has  been  withdrawn  end  US  helicopters  have  been  reduced: 

- Of  the  13  ARVN  artillery  battalions,  the  5 under  MR  control  would 
more  than  double  those  employed  in  the  Ben  Het/Dok  To  battle, 

- Although  ARVN  does  not  have  heavy  (l75mm/8")  artillery  in  MR  2, 
available  US  heavy  artillery  was  not  actually  used  in  the  battle  area  during 
the  rSBb  battle  last  year,  although  it  was  used  during  Ben  Het/Dalc  To. 

- VNAI'  in  2 has  three  of  its  four  UH-1  helicopter  squadrons  (31 
helicopters  each)  stationed  in  Pleiku,  giving  them  about  3 times  the 
number  provided  in  support  of  the  Ben  Het/Dfdt  To  battle. 


*CIA  field  report  dated  27  May  I97I. 
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Tactical  Mr  otid  B-SS  Support 

Tactical  air  sorties  have. not  hscn  used  extensively  In  Kontum  and 
Plolku  provinces.  Even  in  the  months  characterized  by  major  battles,  no 
more  than  % of  the  total  U.S.  and  sorties  in  Southeast  Asia  (and 
ITt  of  all  those  flown  in  South  Vietnar.)  were  flown  in  support  of  operations 
in  the  two  provinces.  This  la  in  contrast  to  the  air  effort  devoted  to 
lAM  SON  719  which,  during  February  ar.i  March  1971,  received  about  of 
all  tactical  air  sorties  flown  in  SEA  er.d  over  50^5  of  those  flown  in 
South  Laos. 

The  levol  of  B-52  effort  supporting  the  significant  engagements 
in  Kontum  and  Plolku'  provinces  has  never  exceeded  2%  of  the  total  sorties 
flown  during  the  period  of  the  battles.  However,  during  the  time  LAM  SON  719 
was  in  progress  over  80^  of  all  B-52  sorties  flown  (and  90^  of  those 
flown  in  Loos)  were  in  support  of  the  operation. 

The  table  below  shows  the  level  of  tactical  air  and  B-52  effort  support- 
ing the  major  engagements  in  Kontum  and  Pleiku  during  1969-1971,  as  wall 
as  the  levels  during  IiAM  SON  719*  Sorties  flown  in  conjunction  with  these 
operations  are  compared  with  the  air  activity  in  the  remainder  of  SEA  during 
the  times  the  operations  were  in  progress,  and  with  the  capability  now 
available. 
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Hen  Het/Dak  To 

Dak:  Soanii 

fsbS 

TJU.;  SON  719 

May- 

■Jun«  I9o9 

Apr-Mny  70 

Apr -June  71 

Fob-Mar  71 

ictical  Air  b/ 

Sorties  supportl2i£ 
battle 

2,037 

2,577 

721 

8,512 

(monthly  avi;.) 

(1>019) 

(2,035) 

(240) 

(5,674) 

Sorties  in  all  0VN 

37,154 

15,519 

12,675 

46,81^6 

16,063  c/ 

Total  Sm  Sorties 

60,707 

32,3^3 

17 

99,824 

i of  SVN  total  for  battle 

5 

6 

53  c/ 

% of  SEA  total  for  battle 

3 

8 

2 

29 

^ of  current  monthly 
capability 

6 

13 

2 

35 

■Ji2 

Sorties  supporting 
operation 

8o4 

Il4 

96 

1,358 

(monthly  avg.) 

(402) 

(90) 

(32) 

(906) 

Sorties  in  all  SVJI 

3,019 

1,015 

791 

1,485  c/ 

Total  SEA  sorties 

3,544 

1,778 

3,425 

1,664 

i)  of  SVN  sorties  for 
battle 

27 

. 11 

12 

91  ^ 

% of  SEA  sorties  for 
battle 

23 

6 

3 

82 

% of  current  monthly 
capability 

4o 

9 

3 

91 

^ Sortie  data  for  Ben  Hefc/Dak  To  and  DbJc  Saang  from  UBAT  reports  of  air  sup- 
port for  tha  oporatlona.  Data  for  F3B6  include  all  sorties  in  Kontum  and  ■ 
Pleiku  provinces.  LAIi  SON  719  lilata  from  USAF  report  of  COMMANDO  IfUNT  V.  , 
b/  Includes  gunship  sorties. 

^ Sorties  in  South  Laos  for  LAM  SON  719* 


Tactical  Air 
US 

(Air  Force) 
(Navy) 

VWAF 

Ounship 

US 

VNAF 


CURRENT  US/VNAT  AIR  CAPABILITIES 

(sortles/Month) 

10,000 

(6,700) 

(3,300) 

6,500 


750 

foo 

1,000 
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ThroUiTh  Juris  1972  Air  Pores  £ircrs.i’~  cssed  ir.  £ '.'i~h  Vietnam  and  Tnailand 
vill  have  the  capability  to  fly  6,700  -:a2~i:al  air  sorties,  750  giuiship 
sorties  and  1,000  B-52  sorties  each  ncr.-;h,  '.ra^-  aircraft  vill  add  an  addi- 
tional 3,300  sorties  monthly  to  the  tactical  air  total.  The  VRAF  have  teen 
programreed  to  fly  6,500  tactical  air  and  oOO  gunship  sorties  monthly; 
however,  their  contribution  will  probably  not  be  more  than  5^000  tactical 
air  sorties  and  500  gunship  sorties  each  month.  Thus,  about  15,000  tactical 
air  1,250  gunship  and  1,000  B-52  sorties  should  be  available  each  month 
until  June  1972  (this  does  not  include  mcnthly  totals  of  3,000-3>5C0  T-28 
and  200  gunship  sorties  flown  by  the  Lac) . 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  above  table,  engagements  of  a magnitude  similar 
to  Ben  Eet,  Dale  Seang  and  FSB  6 would  not  require  significant  portions  of 
the  current  US/VNAF  tactical  air  monthly  sortie  capability.  To  fly  the 
level  of  B-52  support  flown  during  Ben  Met  would  require  40^  of  the  current 
B-52  capability.  B-52  support  ecuivaieno  to  that  at  Dak  Seang  and  FSB  b would 
require  9^  and  yf},  respectively,  of  the  o-urrent  sortie  level.* 

As  noted  previously  one  squadron  of  A.-Is  (24  aircraft)  are  at  Pleiku. 

A squadron  of  A-37s  (24  aircraft)  is  at  Rna  Trang.  To  fly  the  level  of 
tactical  air  support  flown  during  Ben  Her  would  require-  the  sortie  capability 
of  one  A- 37-  or  two  A-1  squadrons.  Twice  nhat  number  of  aircraft  would  have 
* to  be  used  to  ai:5)port  an  operation  of  the  magnitude  of  Dak  Seang.  B-52 
support  as  used  at  Ben  Het  would  require  approximately  I8  aircraft;  support 
as  used  at  Dak  Seang,  4 B-52s  and  FSB  o,  less  than  2 B-52s. 

RVNAF  Shorteoaings . In  LAM  SON  719,  battlez'ield  coordination  and  casualty 
replacement  were  considered  the  principal  ?.'/KAF  shortcomings.  In  aiddition, 
a series  of  MR  2 RVKAF  performance  assessments  during  periodically  intense 
combat  since  1969  shows  a consistent  sez  of  deficiencies.  The  previous 
I'd  2 senior  advisor  noted  in  his  final  report  that  "shortcomings  which 
existed  at  Dak  Seang  (1970)  were  also  present  to  a lesser  extent  at  FSB  6 
(1971)."  Among  those  cited  werer 

- Command  and  Control.  Failure  to  quickly  establish  a fon'ra.rd  command 
post  when  the  operation  is  large  and  involves  units  from  several  organizations. 


- Planning.  Id  2 has  neither  a campaign  nor  a seasonal  plan.  Although 
MG  Dzu  moves  forces  quickly  to  the  scene  of  action,  there  is  no  accompanying 
scheme  of  maneuver,  chain  of  command,  or  fire  support  plan. 

- Coordination.  Coordination  of  intelligence,  aviation,  artillery, 
and  Tac  air  was  poor. 

- Personnel  and  Unit  Management.  Cas lalty  reports  were  not  timely 
or  accurate  and  there  was  little  or  no  attempt  to  establish  a priority 
system  for  casualty  replacement.  Moreover,  ’units  were  often  rotated  in 
and  out  of  the  battle  area  without  regard  no  their  performance  potential 
or  casualties  taken. 


•><^‘Thilc  not  germane  to  the  current  build-up  in  Id  2,  air  support  of 
an  operation  of  the  magnitude  of  LAM  SC::  719  would  require  35^0  of  current 
US/VMAF  tactical  air  and  91?^. of  the  c’urrer.z  3-52  capability.  Since  the 
period  of  lAI*!  SON  719  combined  US/VRAT  vazvical  air  capability  has  decreased 
less  than  lOyiJ;  however,  since  early  197C  the  decrease  has  been  over  30y. 

B-52  capability  is  dovm  10^/,  from  a year  ago  and  down  30^,  from  early  1970. 
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Current  Prewaratlona 

In  addition  to  the  tv/o  ROK  divisiona  (l8  Fjna)  along  thra  central  coast 
of  MR  2,  there  are  35  RniflT  raanouvar  battalions  operating  generally  as 
follovs  s 

- The  22d  Division  (17  hns)  has  two  regiments  operating  in  the  threatened 
northern  Highlands  (Kontum  and  Plelku)  and  tvro  in  the  ptjrennial.ly  trouble- 
some Blnh  Dinh  area. 

- The  23d  Division  (13  bns)  has  its  throe  regiments  operating  over 

a wide  area  from  Blnh  Thuan  on  the  southern  coast  to  Darl.ac  in  the  highlands 
south  of  Plelku. 

- forces  (5  hns)  include  a 3 battalion  ranger  group  and  a S squadron 
armored  cavalry  brigade  now  operating  aroimd  Pleiku. 

The  0JC3  RVJr  assessment  (January  update)  cited  measures  taken  to 
strengthen  IS  2 since  last  May--aa  armored  cavalry  squadron  activated 
and  a VlfAP  gunship  squadron  transferred  from  MR  3*  More  recent  actions 
include: 

- !rwo  airborne  brigades  (3  bns  each)  withdrawn  from  Cambodia  and 
alerted  for  movement  to  MR  2,  leaving  £ brigades  (.1.  Abn,  1 Marine)  as 
JOS  general  reserve  in  MR  3* 

- Replacement  of  the  23rd  Division  commander  by  the  deputy  MR  commander 
and  new  province  chiefs  in  Binh  Dlnh,  Darlao,  and  Quang  Due. 

While  it  seems  strange  that  the  R2nd  Division  commander,  whom  COMUSMACV 
rates  incompetent,  was  nob  relieved,  it  is  probable  that  the  MR  commander 
(MG  Dzu)  will  personally  direct  operations  in  the  northern  higlilands  as  ho 
did  in  last  year's  PSB  6 attacks.  Thus  having  his  former  deputy  in  command 
of  the  other  division  might  facilitate  rapid  movement  of  reinforcements 
to  the  battle  area  from  the  23rd  Division. 

. In  past  years,  I©  2 commanders  have  reinforced  the  highlands  with 
regiments  from  cither  the  23rd  Division  or  the  Blnh  Dinh  area.  The  present 
MR  2,  senior  advisor  has  stated,  however,  that  the  two  regiments  now  in  Blnh 
Dinh  would  renaln  there  to  preclude  the  usual  OVN  control  losses  in  Binh 
Dinh  which  have  accompanied  this  tiu'bulence. 

In  addition  to  the  6 airborne  battalions  then,  6-8  battalions  could 
be  provided  from  the  23rd  Division,  Depending  on  the  situation  in  MR  3 
and  MR  1,  one  of  the  two  remaining  general  reserve  brigades  might  also  be 
made  available,  since  tlie  JOB  has  alerted  a reinforced  regiment  in  MR  4 
for  possible  movement  to  MR  3. 
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AIR  AND  ARTILLl-IlY  STPJKKS  OTr.:.?,  TKAM  CI.OSE  SUPPORT 

(S)  Less  than  357,  of  the  total  rcnr.age  of  bonbs  and  artillery  rounds 
are  used  against  targets  located  by  rtncuvering  troops  or  patrols.  The 
other  65%  is  aimed  at  places  t-dnera  the  enemy  night  be  (e.g.  free  strike 
zones,  suspected  routes  of  VC  movement,  reported  VC  encampments)  but 
usually  without  reliable  information  that  he  is  there.  The  evidence 
is  too  fragmentary  to  give  a reliable  estimate  of  the  results  of  such 
strikes.  What  little  hard  evidence  thare  is  consistent  with  the 
conclusion  that  such  strikes  may  have  killed  as  few  as  50  to  100  VC/NVA 
in  1966.  i 

(S)  However,  the  27,000  tons  of  dud  bombs  and  shells  each  year  from 
such  attacks  provide  the  enemy  with  more  than  enough  material  to  use 
In  nines  and  booby  traps.  In  1956  about  1100  U.S.  soldiers  were  killed 
this  way  of  which  more  than  100  may  have  been  killed  by  duds  from  un- 
observed strikes.  Even  from  a purely  nllitary  standpoint,  the  exchange 
is  bad.  The  effects  on  civilians  in  VC  and  friendly  areas  are  also 
undesirable.  Such  strikes  may  create  core  VC  than  they  eliminate.  Such 
strikes’  cost  about  $2.2  billion  per  year. 

Calculating  Artillery  and  Air  Strikes  Away  Prom  Friendly  Ground  Forces  (S) 

Artillery  and  air  strikes  In  South  Vietnam,  besides  supporting  friendly 
troops  engaged  in  combat,  hit  suspected  enemy  position  in  the  general  area 
of  our  forces;  this  is  to  harrass,  discourage,  and  drive  off  the  enemy  if 
he  happens  to  be  around.  Fire  is  also  directed  at  enemy  held  areas  and 
villages  declared  hostile  by  GVN  province  chiefs. 

We  used  Service  data  to  classify  strikes  as  "close  support"  (strikes 
In  support  of  engaged  ground  forces  or  adjusted  by  ground  forces)  and  "other" 
(harrassment  and  interdiction  strikes,  LZ  preparations,  and  other  strikes 
unobserved  by  nearby  ground  forces).  The  figures  run  uniformly  below  13% 
for  close  support.  Changing  the  definitions  somewhat  does  not  change  the 
basic  conclusion. 

CY  66  Artillery  and  Air  Strikes 
(in  % of  fire  missions  or  sorties) 


Close  Support  Other 


Army  Artillery  a/  8.8  91,2 
Marine  Artillery  11.4  88.6 
Tactical  Air  c/  12.6  87.4 
B-528  d/  _ 100.0 


a/  In  Support  of  Major  Operations  only.  "Close  Support"  includes  all  observed 
fire  on  Identified  targets;  "Other"  Includes  H41  missions  and  LZ  preps. 

Data  from  22  majoi-  operations  of  the  1st  Division,  the  25th  Division,  the 
Ist  Air  Cav,  and  the  101st. 

b/  Includes  all  observed  strikes,  both  in  close  support  and  on  targets 
spotted  by  reconnaissance  patrols.  Data  from  niF  Pac,  A STATISTICAL 
PORTRAYAL  OF  MARINE  ACTIVITIES  IN  SEASIA,  Dec.,  1966. 
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c_/  Jnnuary -Novernbcir  only.  Iiicltidas  Air  t'orca,  Mavy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Vletnn;Tie4;e  Air  Force.  N”!CS  data. 

dy  Very  Few  of  the  5023  B--52  sortiea  in  SVW  in  Ci'  oij  v;eru  close  ruipport. 

Adding  artillery  and  tactical  air  liinding-aono-pceparatory  strikes 
to  "close  support"  would  add  only  2.SX  to  the  numbers  above.  Adding  air 
strikes  that  hit  Identified  enemy  targetSi  usually  under  airborne  for- 
ward air  control)  would  probably  have  a bigger  impact.  Howovar,  wo 
have  no  figures  on  what  fraction  of  alt  strikes  are  airborne  controlled, 
nor  have  we  any  idea  how  many  hit  well-confirmed  hostile  targets,  We 
con  get  a rough  measure  by  using  enemy  KBA  as  a basts,  by  assuming  that 
our  aircraft  attack  personnel  only  when  they  fire  at  us,  and  that  this 
Is  the  main  v,’ay  to  be  sure  that  a target  is  hostile.  Close  air  support 
■trikes  In  1966  killed  3,682  enemy,  and  all  other  types  of  strikes 
killed  10,261.  a/  If  the  non-close-support  strikes  on  confirmed  hostile 
targets  had  the  same  average  effectiveness  ns  close  support  strikes, 
such  strikes  would  neod  36%  of  the  total  sorties  to  got  this  result.  Close 
support  and  thase  othar  strikea  together  would  be  about  ABXj  the  remaining 
32X  would  be  unobserved  etrlkes  and  strikes  on  targets  not  definitely 
known  to  be  hostile  (Including  unssen  targets  in  the  jmgle). 

As  to  artillery  etrlkes,  two  major  adjustments  are  needed.  One  is 
to  account  for  the  larger  number  of  rounds  pat  fire  mission  in  close  support 
strikea.  The  other  la  to  adjust  for  the  strikes  not  included  In  above  data 
(which  la  baaed  only  on  major  operations)!  the  other  strikes  are  mostly 
unobserved.  Adjusting  for  thess  factors, 

g.ltimated  Artillery  Rounds  Fired.  Close  Support  and  Other 

<1966  fiTjO 

Close  Support  Other 

Array  artillery  15  85 

Marine  Corps  artillery  27  73 

15X  of  Army  rounds  are  In  close  support  and  27?!  of  Marine  Corps-.  These 
figures  exclude  mortar  shells,  which  we  assume  are  used  only  In  close 
support. 

2 • Coat  6 Side  Effects  of  ,UnobBerved(Npn-clQ8e-8upport)Alr  and  Artillery  Strikes 

The  VC  got  most  of  the  materials  they  require  for  mines  and  booby 
traps  from  dud  bombs,  dud  artillery  shalls,  end  captured  ordnance.  Total 

tube  ordnance  delivered  within  South  Vietnam  levelled  off  at  about 
1.4A  million  tons  per  year  by  June  1967.  Of  the  total  tonnage,  42,600  tons 
( 3X)  per  year  or  117  tons  per  day  are  duds,  using  standard  rates.  This 
compares  with  total  infiltration  of  45  tons  per  day,  including  12-20  tons 
of  ammunition.  £/ 

s,/  MMCS  data, 

h/  Local  materials  also  contribute  to  their  supply.  USMC  Bulletin  3480, 
Profc3_sional  Knowledge  Calnod  — . reports  the  prodomlnnnt  role  played 
by  duds  and  other  captured  Items.  These  other  items  are  mainly  caftured 
grenades  and  mines, 
c/  NIE  14.3 
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ORDNANCE  EXPENDITURES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNA.'!.  KON’-CLOSE  SUPPORT  (NCS)  AND  DUDS 


Annual  Rates, 

June  1967 

Dally  Rates 

'Est 

Total  NCS 

Total 

NCS 

Dud 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Total  Cost 

NCS  Cost ■ 

Rate 

Duds 

Duds 

Duds 

($  Million) 

($  Million) 

Tac  Air  & 

400,000 

200,000 

$1200  a/ 

$ 660  a/ 

5% 

20,000 

55 

27 

B-52'8 

180,000 

180,000 

360  b/ 

360  b/ 

5% 

9,000 

25 

25 

Artillery 

720,000 

610,000 

1440  b/ 

1220  b/ 

1.5% 

10,800 

29 

25 

$lertars 

140.000 

- 

■ 2S0  b/ 

- b/ 

2%  ■ 

2.800 

JB 

TOTAL 

1,440,000 

970,000 

$3260 

$ 2240 

42,600 

117 

77 

(1905S) 

(67%) 

(lOOX) 

(65%) 

a/  $3000  par  ton 
$2000  per  ton 


US  KIA  from  mlnas  and  booby  traps  must  be  estimated.  Ist  Division  data  for 
13  montha  show  at  least  22^  of  KIA  and  29!^  of  I'TCA  due  to  mines  and  booty  traps. 
The  Marines  have  higher  percentages,  due  to  their  emphasis  on  pacification;  few. 
If  any,  Army  units  would  be  lower  than  the  1st  Division  since  It  emphaslised  big 
operations  last  year,  However,  even  the  1st  Division  percentages  Imply  that 
wa  lost  1100  KIA  to  mines  and  booby  traps  in  all  SVN  last  year,  plus  8720  WIA. 
How  many  of  these  are  due  to  converted  duds  is  unkno^m. 


y.S.  CASUALTIES. 

1966 

KIA 

WIA 

TOTAL 

Total 

4,989 

30,060 

35,049 

X due  to  mines 
& booby  traps 

22X 

29% 

28X 

Number  due  to  mines 
& booby  traps 

1,100 

8,720 

9,020 

Could  we  reduce  US  KIA  by  stopping  all  unobservnd  rtrlkes?  We  do  not 
know.  The  dally  rate  of  duds  would  dre  , from  117  to  41  tons.  The  enemy  can 
only  find  and  modify  a portion  of  the  4i  tons.  It  is  possible  that  he  could 
still  find  enough  to  mine  at  current  rates.  However,  if  the  number  of  mines 
and  booby  traps  fell  by  a.s  little  as  10”,  about  110  American  lives  would  be 
saved,  more  thnn  the  enemy  we  estimate  are  killed  by  unobserved  fire.  (See 
next  section) 
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The  I03IC  of  curtailing  unobserved  strikes  does  not  apply  to  close  support. 

Close  support  kills  many  times  as  many  enemy  as  v/c  lose  to  mines  and  booby 
traps  made  cut  the  duds.  For  example.  If  all  the  ordnance  expended  In  South 
Vietnam  were  as  effective  as  that  used  lu  close  support,  the  enemy  k'.lls  would 
rise  from  the  estimated  20,000  to  about  90,000  per  year.  This  kind  of  Improve- 
ment would  make  our  losses  to  mines  and  booby  traps  tolerable.  It  would  also 
justify  the  $2,2  billion  cost  of  the  ordnance  for  unobserved  strikes. 

3 • VC  KIA  Quo  to  Unobserved  Strikes 

Unobserved  strikes  are  of  two  types;  those  aimed  at  the  approaches  to 
friendly  units  end  bases,  and  those  aimed  at  enemy  camps,  facilities,  and 
assembly  areas.  The  first  type  alms  to  discourage  attacks,  and  the  second 
almes  to  catch  the  enemy  by  chance  at  the  most  likely  places. 

Approach  routes  to  friendly  units  and  bases  take,  a major  share  of  the 
vndbsetved  artillery  fire.  Thara  are  about  50  US/FLT  fixed  base  areas,  cantonments, 
etc.  There  ere  also  about  50  battalions  in  the  field  on  major  operations  at  any 
one  time;  each  in  an  average  of  about  three  distinct  perimeters  each  night.  The 
enemy  attacked  about  2 of  these  200  targets  {17.)  per  day  In  1966  £/.  If  there  arc 
ten  approach  routes  to  each  friendly  unit  we  arc  firing  at  2000  approach  routes 
and  If  the  harassing  fire  laid  on  the  2 routes  actually  used  by  the  enemy  has 
the  same  effectiveness  per  pound  as  have  strikes  in  close  support  of  engaged  troops, 
then  the  effectiveness  of  the  harassing,  fires  is  .001  times  that  of  close  support 
strikes. 

Although  strikes  on  enemy  camps  and  assembly  areas  are  more  effective  than 
strikes  on  the  approaches  to  friendly  units,  they  don't  effect  the  basic  conclusion. 
There  are  thousands  of  identified  camps,  'facilities,  and  assembly  areas,  far  more 
than  the  number  of  units.  Moreover,  enemy  units  often  hide  in  villages  we  try  not 
to  hit;  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  guerrillas,  who  reportedly  assemble 
for  military  missions  only  once  every  two  or  three  months.  Main  force  battalions 
each  may  have  fifty  different  prepared  camps  and  at  least  that  many  trails  to 
them.  And  we  are  leas  accurate  in  hitting  whatever  target  we  are  shooting  at. 
the  best  guess  at  the  accuracy  of  unobserved  artillery  fire  is  that  it 
puts  one-tenth  as  m.-*ny  shells  on  the  intended  target  as  does  observed  fire, 

Air  strikes  on  camps  have  the  same  problem,  because  the  pilot  can  seldom 
sec  his  target.  In  order  to  have  a number,  we  estimate  that  the  aver.’.g."'.  strike 
of  this  type  has  to  hit  50  locations  to  find  one  occupied.  This  and  the  lower 
accuracy  of  unobserved  fire  p'x.-ice  the  effectiveness  of  this  type  o£  strike  at 
twice  that  of  harassing  fire,  o'  .002  times  that  of  close  support. 
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a/  Total  attacks  from  MACV  Weekly  Stjnmary,  prorated  by  target  type  using  KACV 
Dally  INTSUM. 

by  Data  from  World  War  II. 
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In  1966,  nc  most  20,000  VC/TJVA  vere  l•.illed  by  air  and  artillery  in  close 
support  of  major  operations,  h/  Observed  air  strikes  not  in  close  support 
killed  another  10,000,  _c/  These  30,000  KIA  were  caused  by  215,000  tons  of 
air  and  tube  ordnance  (including  mortars),  or  .14  enemy  KIA  per  ton.  Unobserved 
strikes  used  350,000  tons  of  ordnance;  at  an  effectiveness  .001  to  ,002  times 
as  great  as  that  of  close  support,  they  accounted  for  50  to  100  enemy  KIA. 

Observed  and  Unobserved  Strikes 
1966 


Observed 
Unobserved  if 


Tons 

215.000 

350.000 


Enemy  KIA 

30,000 

50-100 


Enemy  KIA  per  ton 
.14 


.00014-. 00028 


y 


y 

y 


Data  from  U.S.  Army  DC80PS,  Far  East  & Pacific  Division,  and  from  Marine 
After-Action  Reports,  Hq>  USMC,  indicated  22,000  enemy  KIA  In  major 
operations;  we  assume  at  least  10/!  were  killed  by  Infantry. 

MMCS  data.  See  the  discussion  of  these  KBA  on  page  2,  above. 

Including  air  strikes  aimed  at  suspected,  not  confirmed,  enemy.  Total 
tons  from  SEA  Stat.  Summary  Table  211;  allocation  to  "obsarved”  by  method 
of  asc.  2,  above. 


How  good  these  numbers  are  depends  on  which  . side  outguesses  the  other. 

U.S.  artillerymen  and  pilots  aim  at  areas  they  think  may  corteln  enemy, 
using  intelligence  when  available  but  avoiding  friendly  populated  areas. 

The  enemy  tries  to  avoid  being  hit,  using  villages  end  hamlets  along 
main  roads  which  provide  linear  sanctuaries  If  cloos  together.  The  safety 
zone  varies  by  type  of  weapon  from  400  meters  to  a kilometer  on  each  side 
of  a hamlet,  providing  a wide  strip  in  which  enemy  units  can  move  without 
being  hit.  To  cross  the  gaps  between  hamlets,  the  enemy  will  do  the  best  he 
can  after  noting  the  pattern  of  our  harassing  fire.  In  addition,  the  enemy 
stays  In  areas  where  we  can  hurt  him  least:  our  guns  cover  only  about  half 
the  areas  of  the  country.  We,  in  turn,  move  our  guns  and  use  aircraft  to  strike 
him  by  surprise.  The  enemy  exploits  predictable  patterns  in  air  activity 
caused  by  weather,  time  of  day,  and  other  factors. 
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In  maneuvering  against  our  infantry,  the  enemy  surprises  us  about  ten 
times  as  often  as  we  surprise  him.  The  Intelligence  and  tactical  initiative 
is  at  least  as  bad  for  artillery  and  air  as  It  is  for  infantry.  Therefore, 
we  will  be  lucky  to  do  better  than  the  above  calculations  show. 
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However,  suppose  we  have  underrated  the  results  of  unobserved  strikes. 
Frequent  moves  of  artillery  and  occasional  bad  judgement  by  enemy  units  might 
lead  to  largcr-than-estlmated  kills  among  enemy  groups  caught  in  vulnerable 
postures.  A It  Field  Forpe  Vietnam  Artillery  report  for  the  three  months 
ending  31  January  1967  tells  of  two  Instances  of  apparently  good  results. 

In  one  case  a captured  VC  said  that  artillery  fire  killed  60  of  his  fellows 
at  the  time  and  aim  point  of  a known  H&I  fire  mission;  In  another  case  an 
ARVN  unit,  guided  by  a captured  VC,  reported  finding  the  bodies  of  30  VC 
at  such  a location.  No  U.S.  ground  forces  went  in  to  verify  the  results  in 
either  case.  Suppose,  however,  that  both  results  are  true  and  that  in  each 
of  the  three  CTZ  with  major  U.S.  forces  unobserved  strikes,  with  similar  luck, 
kill  100  enemy  per  quarter.  If  so,  these  strikes  would  kill  1200  per  year, 
country'^'lde,  or  more  than  ten  times  the  high  end  of  our  previous  estimate,  and 
over  ten  times  the  possible  U.S.  dead  from  mines  and  booby  traps  made  firom  the 
duds  In  these  strikes.  By  present  standards,  this  good  an  exchange  ratio  of 
enemy  to  U.S.  dead  is  satisfactory,  although  we  could  do  still  better  by  extensive 
use  of  small  patrols  that  call  in  observed  strikes.  (Such  patrols  now  get 
an  exchange  ratio  of  over  30  to  one) . 

Zf  a rationale  for  unobserved  strikes  la  hard  to  find  In  supposed  enemy 
kills,  it  must  be  found  Instead  in  their  effects  on  enemy  operations,  mmely 
"Harassment  and  In'ter  diet  ion."  If  these  strikes  killed  no  enemy  at  all  they 
night  still  produce  militarily  valuable  limitations  on  enemy  movement  and 
enemy  attacks.  However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  done  so  and  no 
reason  to  expect  that  they  should  do  so.  When  U.S.  forces  entered  South 
Vietnam  In  strength  in  1965,  bringing  with  them  on  immense  increase  in  fire- 
power and  in  the  volume  of  unobserved  strikes,  VC  initiated  incidents,  at- 
tacks, etc.  almost  doubled,  from  a countr>n>;ide  total  of  6,141  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1965  to  11,073  in  the  fourth  quarter.  During  1966  they  dropped 
back  part  way,  and  seem  to  have  stabilized  in  the  range  of  8,000-10,000  per 
quarter,  well  above  the  levels  prevailing  before  1965.  Analysis  of  the 
geography  of  VC  incidents  shows  no  tendency  for  them  to  be  pushed  out  of  any 
vital  or  hotly  contented  areas. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  surprising  chat  anything  different  was  expected  from  the 
broadcast  expenditure  of  air  and  tube  ordnance.  Although  enemy  combat  units 
make  It  a practice  to  camp  Just  outside  the  range  of  our  artillery,  if  they 
wish  they  can  march  in  one  day  to  the  center  of  the  circle  covered  by  our 
largest  guns  from  their  camp  at  Che  edge  of  the  circle.  When  they  advance 
to  an  attack  in  the  covered  area,  the  losses  they  take  from  occasional  chance 
hits  by  unobserved  strikes  will  be  negligible  compared  to  the  losses  they 
take  in  Che  attack  itself;. our  previous  calculations  of  losses  during  the 
approach  to  attack  show  that  such  losses  are  trivial  in  comparison  to  losses 
in  direct  engagements,  in  spite  of  assuming  that  the  advancing  unit  takes 
no  countermeasures  like  staying  near  populated  areas.  And,  even  If  thnt 
calculation  was  low  by  a factor  of  ten,  the  losses  Involved  arc  still  minor 
compared  Co  those  in  combat.  Therefore,  the  losses  during  tVic  advance  will 
fail  to  deter  a unit  that  Is  already  prepared  to  take  much  heavier  losses 
when  it  reaches  its  target.  It  should  be  no  surprise  that  the  incident  rate 
has  failed  to  drop  below  its  level  of  early  1965  and  before.  "Harassment 
and  Interdiction"  fire  doesn't  interdict,  and  according  to  our  evidence 
doesn't  harass  very  much. 
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As  an  offset  to  these  points,  •-■£  ahou’-.l  r.tte  chit  the  effects  of  unobserved 
strikes  on  VC  clcfcr.tlona  could  he  larger  thsr,  t:;«ir  effects  on  VC  KIA.  Losses 
to  strikes  nut  of  the  blue  may  he  -'.ore  f ri;:hten'n.;  than  iossen  in  close  combat, 
and  may  therefore  have  a disproportionate  effect  on  defections.  However,  we  get 
this  saJie  benefit  if  the  strikes  efe  controlled  and  adjusted  by  clandestine 
patrols,  which  offer  a practice!  alternative  to  unobserved  strikes. 

4.  Additional  Side  Effects 


In  addition  to  the  fore^^oing,  the  huge  expenditure  of  ordnance  on  un- 
obearvad  atrlkes  affects  our  relationship  to  the  civilian  population.  To 
them  it  is  a constant,  noisy  tnenaca,  creating  an  ir.age  of  Indlscrlmlnatt, 
unthinking  usa  of  force.  Every  new  visitor  to  a U.S.  base  cemp  is  startled 
by  the  constant  roar  of  artillery,  day  and  nl?ht.  It  la  bound  to  be  frighten- 
ing to  Vlatnamess,  Many  of  whom  have  been  hurt  by  the  careless  and  Incom- 
patent  use  of  artillery  by  their  o^n  army.  Moreover,  our  ot^  unobserved 
strikes  are  less  than  perfectly  aimed.  Artillery  commanders  Bayt  up  their 
best,  most  uniform  powder  lots  for  the  crucial  times  when  they  must  work 
close  to  U.S.  troops;  they  expend  their  mixed  powder  lota  on  unobserved  strikes. 
They  may  or  may  not  take  core  to  make  continuous  adjustments  for  changes  in  the 
weather,  which  without  luch  adjustment  will  throw  their  shells  several  hundred 
yards  off  the  mark  after  a few  hours,  or  avan  after  a few  tens  of  minutea. 
Inevitably,  there  are  accldonta. 

Mo  figures  exist  on  total  civilian  caausltiea  in  SVM.  AID  reports 
34,000  civilian  hospitallaatlons  in  1966  due  to  war  Injuries,  and  wa  do 
not  know  how  many  were  killad  or  injured  but  not  hospitalised.  About  ona-thlrd 
of  tha  hoipitallzationa  ware  due  to  artillery  and  bombs  (friendly  Induced) 
and  ona-third  to  mortars,  mines  and  booby  traps  (enemy  Induced).  Even  in  tha 
enemy  induced  category,  unubsorved  friendly  strikes  nay  ccntrlbute  to  civilian 
casualties  via  duds.  Civilian  easulatlea  and  property  damage  from  both  accidental 
and  Intontional  strikes  on  populated  areas  undoubtedly  generate  some  refugees 
Into  secure  areas.  VJhat  Is  not  knotm  is  how  many  people  become  VC  recruits  and 
willing  VC  collaborators,  nor  how  many  stop  providing  Intelligence  and  other 
forms  of  cooperation  to  friendly  forces  and  to  local  CVN  officials,  In  villages 
vs  strike.  We  know  that  the  VC  exploit  our  heavy  use  of  artillery  and  sir  In 
their  propaganda,  but  we  do  not  know  how  effective  this  propaganda  Is  or  how 
people  tenet  to  the  strikes  themselves. 

Although  unobserved  And  poorly  aimed  tac  air  and  artillery  strikes 
sometimes  hit  vlllagea,  such  strikes  hve  the  wrong  effect  even  when  they 
don't.  Our  harassing  fire  encourages  the  enmy  tu  hide  In  villages  and 
increases  the  probability  that  fireflghts  will  develop  In  them,  unavoidably 
hitting  civilians.  The  only  way  to  correct  this  problem  Is  to  improve  intelli- 
gence collection,  police  work,  end  screening  operations  to  make  villages  ssfe 
for  the  people  and  unaefc  for  the  enemy.  Then,  when  the  enemy  retroete  from 
the  villages,  it  would  be  better  to  have  reconnaissance  patrols  call  in  sir 
and  ortlllory  strikes  on  enemy  units  they  have  spotted,  Thle  tactic  improves 
the  effectlvenoas  botl»  of  our  men  and  of  cur  flra  support  while  also  i'e.lu.:lng 
the  chance  of  accident. 

5.  Concluding  Remarks 


"1: 


'I 


Although  the  foregoing  evidence  Is  too  weak  to  prove  the  need  for  a change 
in  policy.  It  does  suggest  that  such  a change  desurves  conelderatiun.  In  the 
light  of  the  papers  In  earl-^.  edlrlons  of  this  publication  on  battlefield 
initiative  and  on  clandestine  patrols,  the  policy  change  that  might  prove  beet 
would  be  to  Increase  aharply  the  resources  put  into  such  petrols  to  require 
that  artillery  and  air  strikes  lie  adjusted  by  observers  who  can  confirm  the 
existence  and  location  of  hostile  tergets,  and  perhaps  to  cut  back  on  total 
ordnance  allowances.  The  moat  clearly  demor; 'Crated  need,  however,  is  lor 
better  dote  In  thin  area. 
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Air  and  ArtilUrj  Strikes  Other  Th«r,  close  S'^coort  : A Rebuttal 

Cotoraents  have  beer,  received  from  the  Ar.,'  Sta^f  (OBCSOPS) 
to  the  Julv  l?o7  Southeast  Asia  Analj'sis  report  loem  (pa„e  13)  , vnich 
concluded  that  statistics  on  unobserved  ai'tillery  and  air  strxkes 
that  the  strides  cause  few  VC/lWA  casualties  and  provide  the  enemy  witi 
la-^e  amounts  of  material  for  mahing  mines  and  boooy  xraps. 


''The  purpose  of  air  and  artillery  strikes,  other  than  close 
support,  vary  as  much  as  the  ordnance  delivered  on  the  targets. 

The  strikes  may  be  artillery  fire  used  to  interdict  or  deny  a 
wooded  area  v;hich  local  villagers  claim  are  used  by  the  VC  each 
night  as  a bivouac,  or  they  may  be  E-52  bombers  on  a disruption 
mission  against  the  confirmed  enemy  build-up  in  the  A Shau  Valley 
of  western  Thua  Thien  Province.  It  is  most  desirable  to  have  a 
man  on  the  ground  directing  all  air  and  artillery  strikes  but  in 
instances,  such  as  in  WVT'i  and  Laos,  political  restrictions  prohibit 
this.  In  ?,VN,  there  simply  are  not  enough  forces  to  maintain 
influence  over  all  areas  or  restrict  the  unimpeded  use  of  all  land 
and  water  lines  of  commiunication.  This  necessitates  the  use  of 
other  means  to  acquire  lucrative  targets' a.nd,  at  the  same  time, 
elimi.nate  indiscriminate  application  of  our  firepov;er. " 


"Considerable  effort  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  tar- 
gets for  ’unobserved^  air  and  artillery  strikes.  Airborne  radio 
direction  finders,  aerial  radar  and  photography,  forward  air  con- 
trollers, a.nd  aerial  observers,  coordinated  with  information  from 
various  intelligence  sources,  assist  materially  in  taking  the  guess 
work  out  of  these  strikes.  POW  interrogations,  captured  enemy 
documents,  a.nd  discovery  of  graves  in  target  areas  support  the 

■at  considerably  more  than  100  VC/lTYA  were  killed  by 
r and  artillery  strikes  in  I966.  As  an  example, 
eported  that  'when  the  5th  Battalion  (24th  WVA 
a.n  infiltrating  into  SVN,  its  strength  was  over  5OO 
time  the  battalion  reached  its  destination,  malaria 
cks  had  caused  many  casualties,  cutting  the  battalion 
bout  200  men.'  Another  NVA  captive  stated  that  two 
a facility  in  Binh  Dinh  Province  resulted  in  50  men 
Rece.ntly,  U.S.  Marines,  on  Operation  BUFFALO,  found 
containing  30  enemy  dead,  presumably  killed  by 
artillery  or  air  strikes." 

"There  is\no  evidence  to  support  e.  conclusion  as  to  how 
much  material  the  VC  acquire  fresn  duds  for  use  in  mines  and  booby 
traps.  Hov;ever,\7e  know  that  considerable  quantities  of 
potassium  chlorate\are  received  from  C^u:\bod4a.  Additionally, 
primers  and  detonator  cord  are  received  from  U'Ji: , as  are  large 
quantities  of  standard  mines.  The  trevder  recently  sunk  off 
Ouang  Ilgai  Province  cohtained  1,960  anti-personnel  mines,  6,88o 
lbs.  of  plastic  explosive,  3,102  lbs.  of  mi,  'JOO  non-electric 
detonators,  and  444  electric  detonators*V 
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"Our  coirjiiahders  in  RVi:  Te'^os:-.L~~ , r/.Dre  "han  anyone,  the 
problems  resulting  from  casualties  teir.g  inflicted  on  civilians. 

In  order  to  keep  non-combatant  casualoies  to  the  absolute  minimum, 
RVNA?  and  US/H'IMAF  have  bean  directed  to  apply  the  follovdng  pro- 
cedures: 

a.  In  sparsely  populated  areas,  artillery, 
naval  gunfire  and  air  strikes  may  be  directed 
against  enemy  forces  in  contact  in  accordance 
vith  normal  procedures.  vrnerJnot  in  contact, 
unobserved  fire  will  be  directed  only  on 
targets  or  target  areas  declared  hostile  by 
GVN,  Vietnamese  liaison  personnel,  ground 
observers,  or ‘forward  air  controllers, 

b.  Artillery  fire,  naval  gu-tfire  and  air 
strikes  against  known  or  suspected  VC  targets 

in  hamlets  and  villages  occupied  by  non-combatants 
are  governed  by  the  following: 

(1)  All  attacks  will  be  controlled  by  an 
airborne  or  ground  for;'.-ard  air  controller,, 
tactical  air  controller  (airborne),  ground 
observer  or  RVNAF  observer  and  will  be  executed 
only  after  US-GVN-RVNA?  approval,  as  appropriate.  ■ 

(2)  Hamlets  and  \lllage.s  not  associated 

with  ground  operations  will  not  be  attacked 
without  prior  warning  (by  leaflet  and/or 
speaker  or  other  appropriate  means)  even 
though  light  fire  is  received  from  them. 

(3)  Hamlets  and  villages  may  be  attacked 
without  prior  warning  if  the  attack  is  in 
conjunction  with  a ground  operation  involving 
the  movement  of  ground  forces  through  the  area, 
and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ground  commander, 
his  mission  would  be  jeopardized  by  such  warning. 


Undeniably,  there  have  beer,  occasions  when  hamlets  and  villages 
•were  hit' by  air  and  artillery;  however,  captured  enemy  documents 
state  that  VC  guerrillas  and  cadre  have  been  denied  access  to 
villages  because  "the  villagers  were  afraid  this  would  cause  the 
government  forces  to  attack  the  village  vlt}j  guns  and  planes." 
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"Capture-;!  eneniy  daeiurients  and  interrogation  of  prisonern 
of  var  have  provided  the  moat  concluaive  information  concerniiis 
the  true  impact  of  ^inohserved  air  and  artillery  strikes  on  the 
enemyt  B-52  raids  alone  have  proven  their  effectiveness  to  the 
point  that  the  enemy  has  adopted  an  intricate  warning  system. 

When  a, unit  receives  v/arning  of  a possible  B-52  strike,  activities 
are  suspended  for  several  hours  and  individuals  disperse  or  take 
cover.  A member  of  the  signal  company,  384  B NVA  Division,  stated 
that  such  measures  would  commence  seven  to  eight  hours  prior  to 
a raid  and  that  his  unit  was  bombed  eight  tlones  in  fifteen  days, 

A cadre  of  an  enemy  main  force  supply  transport  unit  in  Tny  Ninh 
Province  reported, that,  because  of  losses  suffered  in  previous 
B-52  strikes,  his  unit  and  other  units  in  the  area  cancelled  all 
transport  missions  during  the  alert  periods.  In  a survey  of 
prisoners  of  war  conducted  in  the  second  half  of  I966,  inter- 
viewees repeatedly  mentioned  air  and  artillery  as  the  weapons  i 

they  feared  most,  even  though  most  personnel  were  usually  well 
entrenched.  A captured  enemy  critique  of  tv^o  VO  battalions  i 

located  in  Darlac  Province  noted,  "Priandly  units  (VC)  were  so  | 

afraid  of  enemy  planes  and  artillery  that  they  withdrew  from 
battle."  and  "Some  units  were  so  afraid  of  artillery  and  air- 
craft that,  while  on  the  way  to  battle,  they  turned  back." 
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7th  AIR  I’OHCB  REBUTTAL;  AIR  AliD  5:T:^IKr';R 

The  Tactical  Air  Analysis  Cer.'-rr,  7th  Air  Force,  has  Joined  the 
growing  list  of  those  who  doubt  ths  validity  of  thoj  conclusions  and/or 
research  methodology  of  the  July  SEA  Analysis  Report  item  (p.  13)  on  Air 
and  Artillery  Strikes  other  than  Close  Support*  For  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  SEAPRO  in  not  convinced  either,  except  as  to  the  following  conclusions: 
(l)  the  VC  are  using  dud  bombs,  bomblets,  shells  and  grenades  to  make  booby- 
trapn,  (2)  much  of  our  bombing  and  artillery  consumption  is  of  unknown  value, 
and  (3)  the  concept  and  value  of  such  fire  needs  to  be  reexemined.  SEAPRO 
is  preparing  a follow-on  study  of  this  subject, 

The  7th  AF  rebuttal  follows: 

''while  there  may  be  merit  in  the  theory  developed,  the  validity  of 
conclusions  In  the  article  is  compromised  in  a number  of  ways. 

1.  Speculation  should  not  be  substituted  in  the  absence  of 
reliable. data.  However,  in  some  Instances,  such  as  the  fraction  of  air 
strikes  airborne  controlled,  a fairly  reliable,  figure  could  have  been 
easily  developed  through  research  on  the  rules  of  engagement. 

2.  Terms  used  are  not  well  defined  and  are  not  in  agreement 
with  standard  reporting  systems  (Oprep,  Joprep).  Such  terms  as  "unobserved" 
and  "non-<  use  support"  are  vague  and  are  not  readily  Identifiable  categories. 

. 3.  The  same  criteria  of  success  (KIA)  is  applied  to  strikes 
having  different  primary  objectives.  It  would  not  be  expected  that  an 
interdiction  strike  on  a road  or  bridge  would  produce  as  many  enemy  dead 
as  a close  support  strike  against  troops  In  contact. 

4.  Impractical  logic  is  applied  specifically  in  the  statement  at 
the  bottom  of  page  15  to  the  effect  that  one  mine  or  booby  trap  kills  one 
friendly  troop.  In  addition  a comparison  Is  made  to  support  the  argument 
on  the  basis  of  data  (50-100  VC/nvA  killed  by  unobserved  strikes  in  1966) 
which  the  author  himself  says  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  reliable 
evidence. 

In  general.,  it  is  suggested  that  articles  of  significant  consequ  ..'■'es 
should  be  strongly  supported  with  accurate  and  completely  Identifiable  data.''' 
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LINOBfTfNTTO!)  AIR -A..,:'  AKTTLOT / oVhirHa 
Introditctlon 

The  unobuei'Vei  air  anci  aftillery  Htrikefi  article  in  blia  July  issue  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  Report  (pg  13)  crtifatod  considerable  cotibroversy't 
Consequently,  we  felt  it  useful  to  study  this  queatlon  in  greater  detail. 

Our  objective  is  to  datarinina  if  we  arc  getting  sufficJ.ent  return  from  our 
bombing  and  artillery  fires  on  unobserved  borgeta  to  justify  the  coat  in 
friendly  lives  and  resources. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  a now  type  of  war  and  we  are  leai’tiing  many 
lessons  as  the  war  progresses,  Unobserved  strikes  (H&I  flro,  B-52  strikes, 
etc.)  proved  thair  Vi-orth  in  "front  line"  v;ara,  such  as  Koraaj  bub  they  may 
be  ineffective  or  counter-productive  in  the  type  of  war  being  fought  in 
Vietnam.  This  question  is  addressed  below. 

Certain  terms  gjnd  expressions  throughout  this  paper  are  defined  in 
Appendix  1.  A brief  review  of  this  appendix  would  be  useful  for  persons 
not  familiar  with  various  categories  of  air/artillery  strikes. 

Principal  Issues 

1.  What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  Dud  munitions  problem? 

2.  How  many  U.S.  casualties  are  caused  by  mines  and  booby-traps 
using  our  duds? 

3.  How  many  civilian  .casualties  are  caused  by  unobserved  strikes? 

k.  Fow  many  Viet  Cong  are  killed  by  our  unobserved  strikes? 

5.  Is  the  net  Impact  of  our  unobserved  fire  favorable  or  unfavorable? 
Magnitude  of  the  D.id  Problem 

Our  approach  in  considering  the  dud  problem  has  been  to  separate 
rounds,,  tons  and  costs  into  two  categories,  observed  and  unobserved 
missions.  Observed  missions  are  normally  employed  In  support  of  troops 
In  contact  or  against  a target  being  watched  by  a patrol  or  a spotter 
aircraft.  For  observed  missions,  considerations  of  dud  rates  and  costs 
are  largely  meaningless  since  we  are  concerned  with  a tactical  situation 
where  the  enemy  has  been  observed  and  is  hit  as  fast  as  possible,  with  as 
much  firepower  as  is  available.  The  results  (i.e.  KIA,  destruction  of 
materiel)  are  normally  observable.  Wo  assume  that  these  expenditures 
are  Justified  and  necessary  and  they  will  bo  continued  despite  their  cost 
or  the  duds  they  may  produce. 

The  second  category  is  the  unobserved  mission.  We  estimate  we  are 
droppinf^  and  firing  35 >^^00  tons  of  ordnance  a month  (worth  $40  million) 
on  an  enemy  whom  we  can  neither  ace  nor  gather  data  that  pioves  we  are 
Inflicting  aignif.lcont  dama'ie.  On  the  other  hand  there  la  sufficient 
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evidence  to  concludi-;  that:  the  eneicy  is  reciaiciiri.v  a portion  of  alioub  &00 
tona  of  dud  explosives  we  estimate  are  e:-:per:ied  each  month.  The  Vieit 
Cons;  use  these  duds  to  manufacture  mines  and  booby-traps,  which  they  use 
against  our  troops. 

Table  1 breaks  do™  the  ordnance  expended  each  month  (based  on  data 
for  the  first  half  of  196?)  into  the  two  categories  observed  and  unobsei-ved 
missions.  These  estimates  were  made  using  the  following  assumptions: 


1.  Ninety  percent  of  rll  Arc  Lighy  sorties  (B-52)  are  considered 
unobserved.  :Ey  their  very  nature,  high  altitude  drops  on  suspected  enemy 
troop  and  supply  concentrations  cannot  be  observed.  HOT'rever,  some  strikes 
ere  conducted  in  close  support  of  ground  troops  and  we  assume  10^  to  be 
in  this  category. 

2.  Tactical  air  sorties  are  generally  considered  observed.  Tactical  air 
sorbleo  can  be  generally  separated  into  close  air  support,  direct  air 
support,  and  air  interdiction.  Of  these  we  consider  the  first  two  to  be 
observed  (i.o,  ground  observer,  FAC,  or  the  pilot  himself  can  assess 
results).  Air  Interdiction  is  questionable’ and  we  have  assumed  approxi- 
mately half  of  these  are  vinobaerved  and  about  10^  of  total  ordnance  expended 
is  in  this  category.  Because  of  inadequacy  of  data  reporting  this  figure 

is  questionable  and  perhaps  should  be  much  higher, 

3.  Of  the  total  tube  ordnance  expended  between  1 January  1967  and 
30  June  1967}  we  estimate  hjjo  are  unobser'/ed.i/ 


(a)  Based  on  field  reports  from  artillery  commanders,  23io  of 
total  artillery  rounds  expended  in  SVN  are  used  on  harassment  and  inter- 
diction (H&I)  fire  missions. 

(b)  8^  of  the  missions  were  neutralization  fire.?/  These  were 
considered  75'^  observed  and  23%  unobserved  based  on  field  reports. 


(c)  Another  1.6%  of  artillery  fire  was  for  registration,  and 
landing  zone  preparatory  fire  missions 
considered  observed. 


These  two  categories  were 


(d)  l6^  of  total  rounds  fired  consisted  of  illumination,  smoke 
and  chemical  shells.  These  are  all  considered  in  the  observed  category. 

(e)  The  remaining  23%  are  considered  close  support  artillery  fire 
and  are  classed  as  observed. 


T7 Data  collected  first  half  ’67  shows  a significant  decrease  In  this 
category  as  compared  to  1966. 

2/  Estimates  on  close  support  fire  missions,  3SA  Analysis  Report,  23 
July  1967,  pages  2 and  3. 
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AND  FIRK  MiaSION:)  AND  A'lR  £?T 

! ROUiiDS/BOMBS  AMD  TOMB  EXPEN DKJi  IN  SVN 

TONS  EXFSrmSD  (OOO)  PER  MONTH  2t/ 

r:i;ki?3 

ITCM  Observed  Mission 

Unobseived  Mission 

Total  Ordnance 

B-52 

1.6 

14.0 

15.6 

All'  Tae  Air 

11.9 

1.2 

13.1 

Navy  & Marine  Air 

7.8 

.8 

8.6 

Mortar  Fires 

5.8 

5.8 

Artillery  Fires 

23.1 

18.2 

40.3 

, TOTAL 

1|9.2 

34.2 

83.4 

Percent  of  Total 

59.0 

41.0 

100.0 

I'rEMS  EXPENDED  (OOO)  PER  MONTH  ^ 


ITEM  Observed  Mission 

Unobserved  Mission 

Total  Ordnance 

B-52 

4.8 

43.6 

.40,4 

AP  Tao  Air 

65,0 

6.4 

71.4 

Navy  !k  Marine  Air 

34.2 

3.4 

37.6 

Mortar  Fires 

503.3 

503.3 

Artillery  Fires 

612.3 

438.7 

1051.0 

TOTAL 

1219.6 

492.1 

1711.7 

Percent  of  Total 

71.2 

28.8 

100.0 

a/  Baned  on  data  for  the  period  Jan-iTune  1967* 
^ Operation  ARC  LIOHT  sortlee  in  SVN  only. 
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Tfliblo  2 estimates  the  costs  oi"  the  ordna.nca  consumtid  in  observed  and 
luicbsorved  artillery  and  air  strikes.  Costs  were  based  on  the  unit  priceci 
of  the  items  expended.  Delivery  costs  are  not  included.  Thus,  the  actual 
cost  is  understated  significantly. 

lABLIi!  g 

MONTHLY  COST  OF  EXPENDUD  ROUNDS/BOMBS  OF 
OBSERVED  AND  UNOBSERVED  FIRE  MISS^NS  AND  STRIKES. 

IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  5/ 


Observed  Missions Unobserved  Missions 
Cost  ($  Millions)  Cost  ($  Millions) 


Totai  Coot 
($  Milllone) 
Ordnance  Expended 


1I+.8 

16.5 

1.4 

15.6 

1.2 

12.8 

11.2  . 

22.2 

48.7 

39.6 

104.8 

37.8 

100.0 

B-52  V 1.7 

AF  Tao  Air  14,2 

Navy  & Marine  Air  11,6 

Mortar  Fires  11,2 

Artillery  Fires  26,5 

TOTAL  65.2 

Percent  of  Total  62.2 

a/  Based  on  data  for  Jan-June  1967. 
y Operation  ARC  LIGHT 


Table  3 computes  the  volume  and  cost  of  recoverable  duds  resulting  from 
unobserved  strikes  during  the  first  half  of  1967-  It  was  estimated  that  only 
50^  of  B-52  duds  are  recoverable.  At  altitudes  of  20,000  feet  and  above  dud 
bombs  will  normally  bury  themselves  20  to  30  feet  below  the  surface.  Locating 
and  retrieving  this  type  dud  would  be  extremely  difficult  and  probably  not 
worth  the  effort.  On  the  other  hand  heavy  foliage  can  slow  the  fall  of  a dud 
bomb  or  cause  it  to  tumble,  thus  ii^peding  its  penetration  into  the  ground. 

For  lack  of  any  substantial  data  as  to  what  portion  would  be  burled,  we  simply 
assumed  that  50^  of  duds  are  retrievable.  We  used  a dud  rate  for  the  bombs 
carried  by  the  B-52s.-' 

The  BLU-3  bonblets  are  considered  in  a separate  category  because  of  their 
light  weight  and  their  extremely  high  dud  rate  of  Foliage  is  the  single 

most  important  factor  that  contributes  to  this  rate.  The  bomblet  has  a tendency 

57  Momdrandm~~tb;  W,  G.  McMillian,  MAC3A  from  Paul  E.  linden  and  Everett 
Pyatt  (ODDR.^iE),  Pg.  3. 

5/  Ibid. 
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to  tumble  vhen-  penetr,atin£{  successive-  layers  of  foliage  and  they  are  likely 
to  land  relatively  LUidojiaged  on  thsir  side  or  tailfln,  and  not  explode. 

The  remainder  of  the  unobserv'ed  ordnence  is  artillery  rounds  vhich  have 
an  estimated  2^  dud  rate.  Costs  were  attributed  to  each  of  the  three  cate- 
gories on  a basis  of  unit  price  per  item. 

TA3LZ  3 

DERIVATION  OF  ESTir-EjATID  DUD  BOMBS 
AND  SHELLS  INCLUDETC-  DUD  COST  IN  SVN 
Monthly  Average  ^ 


Tons  Expended 

ITEM 

Unobserved  Strikes 

Retrievable 

Dud  Group 

Dud 

Rate 

Tons 

of 

Duds 

Cost  of 

Duds 
($  Mil) 

B-52 

13,971 

6,986 

% 

349 

.7 

AP,  Tac  Air,  Navy 
& Marine  Air 
Excluding  BLU-3B 

1,957 

1,957 

% 

98 

.1 

BLU-3B 

9 

9 

20^, 

2 

.1 

Artillery 

18,236 

18,236 

365 

.5 

TOTALS 

34,173 

27,188 

8l4 

1.4 

a/  Based  on  data  for  Jan- June  I967. 

^ Excludes  all  small  arms  type  ammunition  to  include  20mm. 


Based  on  the  above  calculations,  ve  estimate  that  ve  are  potentially 
providing  the  enemy  with  about  800  tons  of  duds  per  month  which  cost  us  about 
$1.4  million.  CCMUSMACV  estimates  the  VC/NVA  forces  have  a total  average 
monthly  munitions  requirement  of  300  to  UpO  tons. 

U.3.  CASUALTIES  CAUSED  BY  MINES  A^TD  3003Y  TRAPS 

The  table  below,  covering  the  period  1 Jan  to  30  Jun  67,  indicates  that 
175^  of  all  U.S.  casualties  are  caused  by  enemy  mines  and  booby  traps.  During 
the  6 month  period,  539  U.S.  lives  were  lost  and  5532  were  wounded.  The  need 
for  a vigorous  program  to  minimize  these  casualties  is  apparent. 
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TABLE  4 

U.S.  GABtlALTIEB 
1 Jan  - 30  Jun  1967 


ARMY  MARINES  ^ TO'IAL  GASUAL'L'IES 


. ....  . » 

-TOT — 

“WIK 

— m — 

— 

m" 

“’ms — 

“TOTTCIT 

Total  Casualties  ^ ' 

2829 

18058 

1780 

12705 

4609 

.30763 

35372 

Caused  by 

Mines  h 

Booby  Traps 

2362 

304 

3170 

539 

._..5.532  . 

6071 

^9  Caused 
by  M&BT 

24.9Si 

11, lid 

18.0!^ 

Source  of  Data:  Army  0DC30PS  Nfeno  dated  3 0°t  67,  nubj;  "Request  for  Data", 
NMCS,  and  HO,  Marine  Corps,  Office  of  0-1. 

^ Marina  Corps  casualties  are  grouped  in  a category  "mines,  booby  traps  and 
explosive  devices".  In  preparing  this  table,  we  assumed  that  of 
explosive  devices  are  mines  or  booby  traps. 

^ Breakdown  of  WIA  Into  hospitalized  and  non-hospitalizsd  not  available. 

Army'  casualties  resulting  from  mines  and  booby  traps  are  likely  to  increase 
in  the  future,  approaching  those  of  the  Marine  Corps.  A high  percentage  of  the 
Marine  Corps  troops  have  been  engaged  in  operations  in  their  TAORs.  As  the  Army 
begins  to  remain  in  place  more  often  and  actively  engage  in  revolutionary 
development  support  activities,  susceptibility  to  mines  and  booby  traps  will 
Increase,  No  data  la  available  to  determine  ARVN  mine  and  booby  trap  casualties; 
however,  it  is  thought  to  be  high. 

There  le  auple  evidence  that  the' VC  are  using  U.S,  ordnance  to  make  mines 
and  booby  traps.  It  includes  a captured  VC  training  film  showing  the  individual 
VC  soldier  how  to  dismantle  duds  and  use  the  explosive.  The  film  demonstrates 
how  one  captured  100  lb.  bomb  can  be  used  to  make  four  25  lb. mines;  even  the 
containers  used  were  expendable  U.S.  cans.  Intelligence  reports  also  state  that 
the  VC  place  a premium  on  obtaining  duds  as  a supply  of  explosives.  Rewards  and 
Incentives  are  offered  for  each  dud  brought  into  the  mine  factory.  Soma  skeptics 
state  It  is  too  difficult  or  dangerous  for  the  VC  to  waste  time  doing  this;  this 
is  clearly  not  the  case.  Reclaiming  U,5,  duds  is  not  a small  size  effort  nor 
is  it  localized  to  any  area  of  SVN  - it  is  an  overall  VC  objootlva.  Of  course, 
it  greatly  simplifies  VC  logistical  problems. 
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Th^jre  arc  no  statistics  to  tndicare  ho*  ;as.nj'  VC  mines  and  booby  traps 
contain  Ll.S,  explosives;  but  from  the  tonnages  of  our  duds  available,  there 
is  enough  for  every  mine  and  booby  trap  the  VC  is  willing  to  make.  If  we 
assume  i-  of  his  mines  and  booby  traps  contain  our  explosives,  then  yearly 
about  people  will  be  killed  and  5500  will  be  wounded  as  a result. 

CIVILIAW  CASIJALTIB3 

It  is  also  contended  that  many  friendly  non-combatant  casualties  result 
directly  from  our  unobserved  fire.  Jfo  statistics  are  available  either  to 
deny  or  support  this  allegation.  The  general  consensus  of  personnel  who  have 
served  in  Vietnam,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  with  few  exceptions,  the 
civilians  killed  or  wounded  by  the  unobserved  fire  are  living  in  areas  known 
to  be  under  tight  VC  control.  Most  of  the  areas  are  very  lightly  populated 
and  anyone  in  these  areas  are  probably  either  VC  or  are  sympathetic  to  the  VC. 

If  we  concede  that  some  unknowr  number  of  non-combatant  casualties  are 
caused  by  our  unobserved  fires,  the  next  Question  is  what  impact  does  this 
have  on  oiir  efforts  in  Vietnam.  If  purely  humanitarian  aspects  are  excluded, 
there  are  two  possible  results?  (l)  we  alienate  the  civilians  by  our  Indis- 
criminate fire;  or  (2)  the  civilians  attempt  to  disassociate  themselves  from 
the  VC  in  ordei-  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  attack  or  they  may  blaaie  the  VC 
for  carrying  on  the  war  and  thereby  causing  the  attack.  Thare  is  evidence 
to  support  either  thesis  and  we  have  no  sound  basis  to  determine  which  is  most 
probable  or  which  result  happens  most  frequently.  The  latter  result,  however, 
probably  occurs  more  frequently  in  observed  fire  circumstances  when  the 
villagers  see  that  VC  anti-aircraft  fire  provokes  a U.S.  retaliatory  air  strike. 
Tt.e  VC's  rolo  in  provoking  unobserved  fire,  however,  would  be  less  clear,  and 
we  can  assume  our  unobserved  fire  alienates  Vee  local  peasants  in  most  cases, 
thus  harming  our  efforts  to  break  down  their  loyalty  to  and  support  for  the 
Viet  Cong. 

A separate  question  Is  the  indirect  casualties  caused  by  our  duds  and  the 
mines  and  booby  traps  made  from  them  by  the  VC.  Civilian  casualties  appear  to 
be  running  at  about  75,000  to  100,000  per  year.  Various  official  U.S,  estimates 
are  that  40^  of  these  are  unquestionably  VC  caused  - and  mines  and  booby  traps 
are  the  primary  factor.  Other  studies  indicate  that  mines  and  booby  trap 
casualties  are  even  higher.  In  any  event,  it  would  seem  that  30,000  to  to^ooo 
civilians  are  killed  or  wounded  by  VC  mines  and  booby  traps,  many  of  which  are 
made  using  our  dud  munitions.  Tiiey  also  cause  considerable  damage  to  roads, 
bridges  and  equipment.  The  magnitude  or  cost  of  this  damage  is  un'mown. 

VC  KILLED  BY  UNOBSERVED  FIRE 

There  are  no  data  indicating  how  many  VC  have  been  killed  by  unobserved 
fires.  There  are,  however,  intelligence  reports  (mainly  POW  and  ralller 
statements)  that  indicate  many  VC  casualties  can  be  attributed  to  air  attacks. 
Other  reports  state  that  VC  morale  is  undermined  by  frequent  tactical  and  B-52 
strikes.  Hut  there  appears  to  be  no  way  '^o  make  any  valid  estimates  of  the 
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number  oi'  VO  kil],-!  :!  or  t?ie  real  iupnob  of  the  loso  of  .iioiaT  e i::  on 

VC  combat  effectiveness.  Hovrevsr,  until  better  evidence  ie  available  we 
have  no  basis  to  believe  the  numbers  of  enemy  killed  is  large. 

WItA.T  IF  TO  STOPPED  ALL  UTT0B3ERVED  FIRE? 

Two  things  are  clear:  (l)  the  VC  uea  our  duds,  many  of  which  came 
from  unobserved  fire,  to  kill  our  troops  as  well  as  civilians}  (8)  unobserved 
fire'  fails  to  kill  large  numbers  of  enemy  troops,  But,  if  wa  stopped  all 
unobserved  fire,  would  It  result  in  a real  drop  in  US/Clvilian  casualties? 
Perhaps,  but  very  possibly  not. 

It  would  reduce  friendly  oisualtles  only  if  the  VC  would  be  unable  to 
get  a sufficient  supply  of  duds  from  our  previous  bombing  or  from  "unobserved" 
strikes  which  would  presumably  be  continued.  However,  the  fact  the  VC  pay 
bonuses  for  duds  indicates  th';y  do  not  have  an  ovarsupply.  At  least  we  might 
force  the  price  of  duds  higher.  At  best  we  would  reduce  friendly  military  and 
civilian  casualties  to  some  degr-ee. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  some  unmeasurable  loss  In  our  effective- 
ness, Fewer  VO  would  be  killed  or  injured.  Some  B-52  strikes  are  evidently 
extremely  effective}  evidenof'  lo  building  up  that  we  killed  sizeable  numbers 
of  NVA  troops  along  the  DMZ  in  Sept,  and  October.  Interdiction  fire  has  some 
effect  .in  reducing  our  casualties  by  making  an  attack  on  our  positions  more 
difficult.  But  we  are  unable  to  measure  with  precision  the  favorable  results 
of  these  fires. 

CONCUJSIOW 

Based  on  available  evidence  wa  cannot  recommend  that  all  unobserved  fire 
be  stopped.  However,  we  can  conclude  that  it  does  lead  to  large  nvrmbers 
of  friendly  casualties  (mainly  through  VC  retrieval  of  do.de)  and  It  should 
be  minimized.  Troop  commanders  at  all  levels  must  realize  that  unnecessary 
Dilssiors  may  cause  more  harm  than  good.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  only 
a minor  part  of  this,  the  TOst  in  friendly  lives  and  .liuibs  is  the  major 
factor.  We  axe  solving  a significant  pert  of  the  VC  xogistlcal  problem 
for  him,  thereby  reducing  the  effeotlveuoas  of  our  interdiction  program. 

Specifically*  some  of  the  following  actions  could  bn  taken': 

1.  ImTprove  the  reliability  of  our  -irdnonce  (DDR&E  has  established  a 
study  group  to  do  this . ) ^ 

2.  Use  ordnance,  .such  as  the  BHJ-3B,  which  has  high  dud  rates  only 
where  the  tactical  situation  clearly  justifies  it. 


3.  Conduct  field  studies  to  determine  what  other  types  of  ordnance 
onn  be  used  ea.:lly  by  the  VC.  Then  hold  down  consumption  of  these  items. 


4.  Expand  efforts  to  Judge  the  effectiveness  of  B-52  operations  as 
they  provide  lEU'ge  numbers  of  dud  bombs.  If  vrarrantod  by  these  studies, 
restrict  the  mission  to  cases  whore  the  intelligence  makes  the  pny-off 
clearly  vrorth  the  coat, 


St/ 


It  is  interesting  to 
in  Di'K  area  indioo.te 


note  rooent  statistic.':  of  enemy  artillery  fired 
enemy  artillery  dud  rate  is  lesa  than  I'j'. 
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5.  Tnni'onsc  our  efforts  to  recl;t::-.  :r  'Icsfcro:,'  d-.ids.  This  uilghb 
include  bonuses  to  civilians  whc  report  the  location  of  a dud. 

6.  Raisa  the  cost  of  the  duds  tc  the  V.C.  This  might  he  done 
by  use  of  self-  destruct  devices,  "phoney  iuds,"  etc. 

7.  Conduct  an  educational  campaign  tc  apprise  our  troops  of  the  dud 
problem.  "The  life  you  take  may  be  your  o-,-n," 
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DE1.';(.mj:tic/H  0.1''  T.r.0.:0  a/ 


Much  confusion  can  he  caused  by  the  Improper  use  of  military  terms. 

The  folD.owing  is  a condensed  list  and  definition  of  terms  most  eonunonly 
used  in  this  paper: 

1.  Close  Air  Support  - Air  action  against  hostile  targets  which  are 

in  close  proximity  to  fri'endly  forces  and  vfhich  require  detailed  integrations 
of ■ each  air  mission  with  the  fire  and  movemont  of  those  forces. 

2.  Tactical  Air  Support  - Air  operation  carried  out  In  coordination 
with  surface  forces  which  directly  assist  the  land  or  naval  battles.  (B-52's 
are  normally  involved  in  this  type  of  operation). 

3>  Observed  fire a ~ Fire  for  which  points  of  impact  or  burst  can  bo 
^een  by  an  observer.  The  fire  can  be  controlled  and  adjusted  on  the  baols 
of  observation. 

4.  Harassing  Fire  - Fire  designed  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  enemy 
troops,  to  curtail  movement  and,  by  threat  of  losses,  to  lower  morale. 

5.  Interdiction  Fire  - Fire  placed  on  an  area  or  point,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  using  the  area  or  point. 

6.  Destruction  Fire  - Fire  delivered  for  the  sole  pui'pose  of 
destroying  materiel  objects.  This  is  observed  fire  with  precise  adjustments 
usually  fired  by  one  gun. 

7.  Close  Supporting  Fires  - Fire  placed  on  enemy  troops,  weapons,  or 
positions  which  because  of  their  proximity  present  the  most  immediate  and 
serious  threat  to  the  supported  unit. 

8.  Neutralizat.ion  Fire  - Fire  which  is  delivered  to  hamper  and  interrupt 
movement  of  an  enemy  force. 

9.  Free  Strike  (Fire)  Zone  - A battle  area,  in  which  fires  may  be 
brought  upon  without  authorization  of  military  and  civilian  authorities. 


^ Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  "Dictionary  of  United  States  Military  Terms  foi- 
Joint  Usage",  JC3  Pub.  ^1,  Washington,  1962. 
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Froni  our  {jxperienoc  in  Vietnam,  iz  is  slear  that  the  VC  we  talking 
extreme  risks  when  handling  and  atteriptlr.g  to  use  our  dud  air  and  artillery 
ordnance, 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  average  VC  received  conslderahlo  training  in 
domolitlons  during  his  basio  training,  crj.ie  methods  of  handling  eiqplosivea 
must  cause  considerable  losses  of  life  and  limb  a:r,ong  his  ranks. 

In  early  I966,  in  the  village  of  Ben  Cat,  north  of  Saigon,  a search  and 
destroy  operation  uncovered  a VC  anti-vehicular  mine  manufacturing  operation. 
The  VC  had  a 100  pound  bomb  slung  from  a hoist  mounted  on  a tripod.  The 
bomb  was  not  deactivated  but  instead,  the  tall  and  6nd  was  haoksawed  off, 
allowing  an  opening  sufficient  enough  to  e:ctraot  the  e)q?loBlV0  by  means  of  a 
steam  Jenny.  It  would  t«^o  about  4 hours  to  extract  all  the  explosive  and 
pour  it  into  25  pound  csp'aolty  tin  cans. 

In  other  instances,  the  VC  have  been  known  to  drill  through  the  tojps  of 
dud  BLU-3D  bomblets  in  order  to  place  an  activating  mechanism  (fuse)  within 
them.  Hand  drills  are  most  likely  iiaed.  This  officer  also  noted  that  while 
in  RVN  he  read  a VC  training  manual  regarding  the  oonvorelon  of  the  BLU-3B  into 
various  booby  traps  and  mines , The  manual  was  very  detailed  with  many  diagrams 
and  illustrations . 

The  VC  probably  have  few  difficulties  using  oux  artillery  round  us  most 
of  them  are  armed  with  point  detonation  fuses  which  are  extremely  easy  to  de- 
activate. Only  in  the  case  of  some  freak  malfunction  of  the  firing  mechanism, 
will  this  type  of  fuse  activate  a dud  artillery  round.  We  use  veiy  few 
mechanized  time  fuses  in  artillery  shells.  Duds  containing  these  fuses  have 
been  known  to  be  highly  dangerous. 


a/  Army  Officer,  an  .KOD  expert,  was  interviev.-ad  on  27  Sept.  I967 

concerning  his  field  experience  in  ccut'r.  Viet.nam  from  Aug  I965  to  Aug  I966. 
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ARTlLim  FIB'S  IP  vrm’/w 

Sumat^,  The  avaii'age  ax'tittary  ooneumption  for  the  first  four  months 
of  19? 0 HOC  only  10%  tower  than  the  four  month  aoerage  during  the  Tet  SB 
offonaivei  average  oonsumption  during  the  Cambodia  opevatione  (Jfay-Juna  1970) 
inoraased  1S%  over  that  for  the  first  four  monthe  and  tJoe  SH  higher  than  the 
Tet  68  four  month  average.  The  aombined  number  of  VSARV  and  ftWAF  artvltery 
tubes  has  inoreaaed  more  the  19%  einoe  early  1968^  with  a 26%  deoreaaa  for 
USARV  and  a 78%  increase  for  RWAP.  This  is  refteoted  in  the  RVNAF  share 
of  artillery  amunition  expenditures  up  from  tsoa  than  during  the  Tet 
68  period  to  more  than  30%  during  May-June  1970,  Except  for  the  Tet  88  period, 
some  70%  of  all  USARV  artillery  rounds  have  been  fired  in  a situation  of 
tight  or  inactive  combat  intensity,  as  fudged  by  the  reporting  artillery  unit, 

py  89  amunition  ewpendituree  were  directed  against  two  general  targtt 
categories! 

ft)  Those  representing  the  most  direot  threat  to  friendly  ground  forces 
(oonfimed,  aounterbattery  and  preparation  targets),  and 

(8)  Those  representing  a probable  or  possible  threat  (acquired  and  inter- 
diction targets). 

Our  analysis  shews  that  targets  in  the  first  category  received  BOX 
of  the  VS  ARVMy  Vietnam  (VSAMV)  artillery  rounde  fired  in  PY  89  and  absorbed 
43%  of  the  total  USARV  artillery  emtunition  ooet;  targets  in  the  eeaend 
category  received  about  38%  of  the  rounde  but  aooounted  for  more  than  4?% 
of  the  aost. 

Within  the  eeoend  oategory,  the  bulk  of  the  expenditures  was  against 
targets  aoquired  by  epeaial  intelligenee  eouroee,  radar,  and  unattended 
ground  eeneore.  ^see  acquired  targets  aaoounted  for  16%  of  USARV  artillery 
rounds  and  almost  40%  of  the  ooet,  while  interdiction  targets  (likely  enemy 
locatione)  accounted  for  13%  of  the  rounde  but  only  about  7%  of  the  ooet, . 

The  estimated  US  and  RWAP  artillery  distribution  by  RVR  Military 
Region  in  1969  ehowe  I NR  leading  with  40%,  followed  by  III  MR  (29%),  II  MR 
(19%),  and  IV  MR  (18%).  RES/70  data  for  1970  shows  that,  exoept  for  an 
increase  in  II  l-fR,  the  peroentagee  of  A,  B,  and  C villages  aubfeated  to 
eporadio  or  repeated  artillery  firea/air  etrikee  deolined  in  the  eooond 
quarter  of  2970, 

General 

Artillery  aimaunition  expenditures  In  Southeast  Asia  have  remained  relatively 
constant  for  the  past  three  years  and  in  JUne  1970  were  only  6%  below  thq  highest 
monthly  rate  ever  recorded  (Feb  1968).  Verlatlons  In  the  Intensity  of  the  main 
force  conflict,  (generally  trending  downward  since  1968)*  the  considerable  paci- 
fication gains  during  1969-1970,  and  US  redeployments  have  all  had  little  app^ent 
effect  on  artillery  oonsumption.  Some  US  advisors  are  unofficially  reported  to 
feel  that  the  present  level  of  artillery  fires  and  air  strikes  is  excessive  in 
view  of  the  improved  combat  situation. 

Increased  consumption  by  ARW/VIIWC  artillery  battalions  and  a greater  use 
of  sensor  systetas  have  been  cited  as  key  factors  leading  to  the  levil  trend  in 
artillery  expenditures,  while  operations  in  Cambodia  apparently,  account  for  tha 
unusually  high  level  in  June.  This  analysis  examines  these  and  other  factors 
using  data  from  the  Army's  Ground  Munitions  Analysis  reports , 'Combat  loss  and 
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Expenditure  Datu  - Vietniun  (COLED-V),  the  System  for  Evaluating  the  Effectiveneas 
of  RVNAI'  (seer),  and  HE3/70.  Some  prelitil;;ary  coot  data  from  the  NSSM  77  Study 
waa  alao  found  useful. 

While  thesu  souroes  provide  an  insight  to  artillery  distribution  by  mission, 
target,  and  RVN  Military  Region,  we  axe  unable  to  directly  aosess  the  effective- 
ness of  artillery.  The  best  witness  for  artillery  effectiveness  is  the  supported 
soldier  engaged  in  ground  combat,  who  relies  on  the  artillery's  timely,  accurate, 
all-weather  delivery  of  munitions  to  a much  greater  extent  than  air  strikes  and 
■vrtio  la  more  likely  to  complain  about  inadequate  support  than  excessive  use  of 
artillery.  We  can,  however,  show  the  percent  of  expenditures  supporting  friendly 
ground  forces  on  offensive  missions  versus  other  missions,  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quency of  artillery  fire  and  air  strikes  directed  in  or  near  villages. 

Artillery  Expenditures  - Southeast  Asia 

Artillery  expenditures  in  Southeast  Asia  reflect  artillery  unit  fires  of 
the  following  organizations,  listed  la  rank  order  of  their  contrlbutloii  to  the 
I . overall  consumption; 

I (1)  US  Army  Vietnam  (USAHV) 

(a)  ARVN/VNMC 

(3)  U.B.  Marine  Corps 

(4)  Other  Free  World  Poroes  (FWP)  in  Vietnam 
(?)  Laotian 

' (6)  U.S.  Special  Forces 

Their  recorded  monthly  expenditures  in  thousands  of  short  tons  since  3,967  are; 


In  early  1968,  USAHV  and  ARVN/VEMC  artlUery  units  accounted  for  over 
60^  of  lOSmm  and  l?5mm  ammunition  consumptions ; >JSMC  and  FWF  units  expended 
the  rest  with  only  about  going  to  Laos  and  the  Special  Forces.  By  1970  the 
USAHV  and  ARVN/VNMC  proportionate  consumption  had  increased  to  more  than  70^1 
due  to  ARVN/VNMC  Inareasea.  Of  the  heavier  (8  inch  and  ITSan)  artillery,  USAHV 
and  USMC  units  are  the  only  bonaumers.  Table  1,  a comparison  of  artillery 
expenditures  in  early  1968  (Tat  offensive,  Phase  I and  II)  with  those  for  I970, 
shows  the  increased  ARVn/vNMC  consumption  and  the  effect  of  the  Cajhbodla 
operations . 


Table  1 

US /FWF  - ARVN/VI;''.C  Artillery  Consumption 
(iCOO  tons) 


ARVN/VNMC 
US /FWF 
Total 


1968 

1970 

Feb 

"T3 

26 

109 

Feb -May  Avg 

13 

81 

¥ 

Jan-Aor  Avg, 
23 

62 

F5 

May-June  Avg 

31 

66 

99 

June 

k 

im. 
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Coftoumption  for  the  firsb  four  mor.tha  of  I97O  was  abcvit  10"4  lower  than 
the  four  month  Tot  period  in  lS'b3j,  but  during  the  C'aunbodla  operations  was  some- 
what higher  than  for  the  Tet  66  offensive  even  though  the  peak  expenditure  in 
1968  (Feb)  was  higher.  The  ARVJJ/vitmg  share  was  more  than  307«  during  May-June 
1970  compared  to  leas  than  l4^  in  1968.  VTeapona  density  data  for  USARV  and 
ARVN/VIIMC  artillery  units  shov  an  increase  of  205  tubes  (nil  calibers)  from 
eai'ly  I968  to  June  1970.  .IR nT/VHWO  tubes  Increaeod  from  599  to  1064  (+7^) 
while  USARV  tubes  decreased  from  1052  to  792  (-25^). 

USARV  Artillery  Fire  b.v  Misslon/Target 

The  FY  68  and  FY  69  year  end  report  of  the  U.S.  Army  Combat  Developments 
Command  Study  of  Combat  Operations  Loss  and  Expenditure  Data  Vietnam  (COLHD-V) 
shows  the  distribution  of  UoARV  artillory  fires  by  mission^  target  and  combat 
Intensity.  For  a oosplete  desorlption  of  the  listed  categories,  see  the  attached 
definitions  Annex.  (The  FY  70  report  will  not  be  available  until  Oot-Nov  but 
we  hope  to  receive  the  rest  of  the  CY  I969  data  by  the  end  of  August.)  Tab].s 
2 displays  the  data  by  percent  and  shows  that! 

(1)  Except  for  the  Tet  68  period,  about  70^  of  all  artillery  rounds  ore 
fired  in  a light  to  inactive  combat  intensity  environment  as  Judged  by  the 
reporting  artillery  uait. 

,(2)  About  ?0Si  of  the  artillery  is  fired  in  support  of  combat  units  on 

offensive  misBiona  while  some  30^  are  fired  on  Harassment  and  Interdiction 
(H&l)  or  "other missions.  The  remaining  20j(  is  divided  between  security 
and  base  otuqp  defense  missions. 

(3)  Confirmed  targeta  comprise  about  3C^  of  those  engaged;  these  targets 
represent  an  enemy  presence  determined  by  actual  contact  or  observed  activity 
and  are  probably  the  most  effective.  This  category,  together  with  counter- 
battery  and  preparation  targets,  accounts  for  most  of  the  direct  threat  to 
friendly  ground  forces  and  corresponds  closely  to  the  offensive  mission  category. 

(4)  Acquired  targets  are  targets  based  on  detection  by  special  intelli- 
gence sources  (SPAR),  aerial  surveillance  systems,  radars,  and  unattended 
ground  sensors,  as  well  as  enemy  activity  patterns,  and  terrain  analysis; 
together  with  interdiction  tsrgets  they  account  for  almost  40^  of  the  artillery 
expenditures.  The  upward  trends  in  acquired  targets  in  I969  may  reflect  in- 
creased use  of  sensors  but  we  have  not  yet  acquired  data  which  shows  artillery 
fire  based  only  on  unattended  sensor  detection;  preliminary  FY  70  data  seems  to 
reflect  USARV  efforts  to  decrease  the  proportlo'n  of  rounds  directed  against 
acquired  targets  even  though  the  number  of  , .attehded  sensors  in  use  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  FY  69. 


EThe  mission  categories  refer  to  mission  of  the  supported  maneuver  vuilt, 
erefore  the  HarassBent/lnterdiction  mission  category  was  dlsnontlnued  in  FY 
69  on  the  basis  that  this  could  not  be  a supported  unit's  mission.  The  effect 
of  this  change  shows  in  the  mission  category  "other"  which  Increased  from  2^^ 

In  FY  68  to  32^  In  FY  69. 
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ArtlJlojy  Ammunition  a r.dltures  - US  Arni,y 
(Monttiiy  Averagi) 


FY  68 

nji 

CfY  1968 
i^tr  telatr 

m. 

iatr 

No.  of  Rounds  (OOO)  a/ 

913 

877 

850 

789 

1028 

985 

802 

692 

975 

840 

Rdo  nor  We anon 

Distribution  of  Rds  (i) 

1058 

870 

1045 

1025 

1152 

1009 

825 

877 

949 

S26 

Combat  Intensity 

Modarate-Hvy 

37 

30 

29 

34 

40 

45 

30 

31 

32 

29 

Lt.  - Inactive 

63 

70 

71 

66 

60 

.55 

70 

69 

68 

71 

Mission 

Ofi'ensive  y 

49 

51 

44 

47 

51 

53 

56 

49 

54 

■ ■ 45 

Security 

9 

10 

15 

9 

7 

8 

12 

10 

8 

11 

Base  Camp  Def, 
Harass/lnt’erdiot  o/ 

4 

7 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

7 

7 

36 

37 

39 

36 

31 

Other 

2 

32 

2 

2 

2 

3 

25 

33 

31 

37 

Target  y 

28 

40 

26 

Confirmed 

32 

32 

Counterbattery 

5 

4 

4 

6 

5 

Vreparatlon 

Subtotal 

10 

TJ? 

11 

if-  if 

Acquired 

25 

22 

22 

27 

28 

Interdiction 

22 

9 

10 

Subtotal 

ro 

3? 

3? 

53 

ARVN  Support 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Speo/other 

Subtotal 

3^ 

12 

15 

I? 

Source ; Combat  6par«tions  Lost  i4id  Expand! tur*  Data  > Vletnaa  (COLED-V) 
^ Include!  only  6 inch,  and  Vf^m  rounds, 

1/  Includes  cordon  and  search,  clear  and  secure,  search  and  destroy,  and 
RecoBUUiissanoe  In  Force  Missions, 
c/  Not  reported  In  Fy69. 

3/  Not  reported  In  FY68. 
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/iRVN/\y<MC  Artillery  Firas  by  Target 

In  tb«  monthly  SEEK  report « U.B.  artillery  advleors  report  the  number  of 
artillery  rounds  fired  in  support  of  RVNAJ'  by  target  category.  Theee  oategorles 
are  ulmilar  but  not,  ldentlo«^l  to  thoce  In  COLED-V  for  UBARV.  Table  3 ehowa 
the  distribution  arranged  for  comparison  to  the  Table  S USARV  data.  AItVN/VNMC 
artillery  Interdiction  fires  are  about  lof,  of  the  total,  much  greater  than  the 
identical  USARV  category.  . The  defense  concentration  category  consists  of  pre- 
planned flree  against  likely  enemy  routes  of  attack;  sines  this  differs  little 
from  Interdiction  (fire  against  suspected  enemy  locations)  these  two  categories 
are  subtotaled  and  the  result  la  quite  close  to  the  USARV  aoquired/lnterdictlon 
data  or  about  4&‘J.  Around  55f,  of  the  ARVN/VMC  fires  are  directed  against  the 
more  direct  threat  to  friendly  ground  forces;  this  Is  somewhat  higher  than  the 
comparable  tJSAHV  data  but  not  significantly  so. 

TABI.H1  3 


ay 

CY  1969  Artillery  Ammunition  Eacpandltures  - RVNAiV 

il  l-e  -- \ ^ 


(monthly 

average) 

la 

iiS 

Year 

No,  of  Rounds  (000) 

303 

439 

34y 

360 

363 

No.  of  Arty  Wbne^ 

908 

908 

944 

976 

934 

Dlotributlon  of  Rdb  (?J) 

Target 

47 

J6 

T^'  of  Opportunity 

32 

31 

35 

Counterbattery 

5 

9 

13 

8 

Preparation 

Sub  total 

-X 

5? 

0 

f>3 

.-ii 

12 

“55 

Defense  Concentration 

6 

6 

6 

11 

7 

Interdiction 

32 

12 

% 

Sub  total 

3^ 

43 

39 

% 

Speo/Other 

3 

3 

P 

- 

5 

I 


1 


Includes  US  artillery  support,  about  of  the  sounds  shown. 
105  and  155  artillery  tubes,  from  Army  OM/'S  report. 
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AriilllBry  Fire  by  RVM  Military  Region  (MR) 

The  percent  of  AHVK/VIIMC  artillery  fire  In  each  of  the  Military  Rollons 
for  1969  vast 
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vnillei  USARV  artillery  data  for  the  saae  period  is  not  available,  preliminary 
calculations  obtained  from  the  NSSM  77  study  group  shows  the  following  distribu- 
tion baaed  on  artillery  costs  In  FY  69 j 


I ,11 


Apparently,  US  artillery  units  supporting  the  two  9th  US  Division  brigades  in 
IV  MR  during  F7  69  were  lumped  with  III  I'd  units,  By  combining  the  USARV  and 
ARVN/vNMO  distributions  and  including  USMC  and  i'WF  expenditures,  an  approximate 
distribution  by  Military  Region  in  the  1969  time  frame  would  bes 


I IX  111  IV 

-TfS  15  "8?  H 


VIhille  the  1 MR  estimated  shore  may  be  slightly  high,  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
May  1970  a USARV  ammunition  officer  indicated  to  the  NSSM  study  group  that.  1 
MR  had  consumed  1^0$  of  prograuced  artillery  expend! turee,  in  contrast  to  1S0]( 
for  tha  entire  country. 

Artlllery/Alr  Strikes  Near  Populaity-  Areas 

A vliJage  level  question  in  HES/70  asks:  "Where  any  fi-letidly  artillery  flfrea 
or  air  etrikas  dJ.rected  In  or  near  the  inhabited  area  of  this  village  during 
thu  mon'^hi!"  Ihe  advisor  may  choose  one  of  sloe  responses]  (l)  No,  (2)  Yes, 
once,  (3)  Yes,  s'^oradically,  (4)  Yes,  repeatedly,  (3)  Not  applicable,  and  (6) 
Unable  to  Judge.  Table  4 diuplays  vlllagee  rated  A or  B and  C in  security  in 
whlcn  the  advisor  chose  response  (3)  or  (4)  above. 


Around  8^  of  A or  B rated  villaces  report  tporadio  occurrences  of  artillery 
fire  or  air  strikes,  and  a little  ovev  Vf,  report  repeated  occurrences.  II  MR 
sustained  the  higheat  frequency  with  I MR  recording  the  lowest.  40^,  of  the  C 
rated  villages  are  subjeoted  to  sporadic  artillery  fire/alr  strikes  and  12% 
report  repeated  ocourrences.  The  2nd  quarter  1970  data  is  lovfer  in  all  area;- 
except  II  MR,  which  shows  an  increase  generell.'  in  all  village  and  frequency 
categories . 
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TABLE  It 


1 

17 

6.0 

14 

4.6 

11 

41 

12.9 

39 

14.6 

111 

20 

7.4 

19 

6.3 

IV 

RVN 

22 

6.0 

“BTr 

21 

■95 

C Villages 

1 

32 

41.5 

28 

32.8 

11 

40.5 

77 

39.7 

111 

48 

41.2 

42 

38.0 

IV 

J1 

532 

44,0 

84 

44.0 

RVN 

nr:? 

2SI 

WB 

Repeated  Ocourrence 

A,  B villages 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II 

9 

3.0 

9 

3.3 

III 

1 

0.4 

2 

0.7 

IV 

RVN 

6 

15  • 

4 

T? 

1.0 

"Tr 

C Villages 

8 

I 

10.9 

8 

II 

23 

12.2 

29 

14.8 

III 

l4 

11.6 

10 

9.0 

IV 

22 

12.7 

I2.I 

21 

11.2 

RVN 

"157 

“55 

ITT 

Sour'ofl't  ' 1|!S!H'/70  Monthly  r«»poai«  to  quwation  VMC02 

•/  Faroant  by  category,  a.g.:  the  I7  viUegea  ahown  for  I MR  under  the  AB 
category  In  let  qtr  70  represent  6^  of  all  villages  rated  A or  B for 
that  quarter, 
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Costs . The  oost  of  artillery  earmunltior;  shipped  to  USARV  by  the  Army 
Materia *5ommand  (AMC)  was  $916.5  millior.  in  n 69  and  $923.3  million  in  FT 
70;  the  expected  cost  in  FY  71  $890.1  million.  At  a oost  of  $1150  per  ton 

the  total  SEA  artillery  oonsumptlon  in  n 70  was  approxtmotely  $1.2  billion. 
Table  5 shows  the  percent  distribution  of  the  FY  69  USARV  coat  by  target  and 
caliber. 


TABLE  5 

USARV  FY  69  Artillery  Cost  by  Caliber  and  Target 


Target 

Confirmed,  Counter- 
battery & Preparation 

109  mm 

32.7 

155  taa 

6.7 

8 inch 

2.0 

175  mm 

1.1 

Total 

42.5 

Acquired  and 
Interdiction 

33.1 

9.1 

2.9 

2.2 

47.3 

Bpeclal/Other 

J.7 

7575 

1.9 

T73 

0.4 

n 

10.2 

lo6,6 

The  lighter  caliber  artillery 

(105  and  155nm)  account  for  over 

90^  of 

the  total  cost  and  the  cost  of  artillery  ansunition  expended  on  acquired  and 
Interdioatlon  targets  Is  greater  than  that  e.xpended  against  the  more  direct 
threat,  reversing  the  distribution  based  on  rounds  shown  In  Table  2.  This  Is 
primarily  due  to  greater  use  of  the  heavier  artillery  against  acquired  and  inter- 
diction targets  although  the  105ntt  amunltion  costs  are  dominant  in  all  target 
categories . 
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DEVU.TTIOi'IS  ANNEX 


1.  MiSSIOtJS . 

*•  Haconnaissancii  lit  Force  - These  operations  are  designed  to 
loeate  enemy  installations,  destroy  or  evacuate, supplies  and  equip- 
ment, and  to  destroy  or  capture  enemy  forces.  Less  importance  is 
attached  to  seizing  and  holding  oritical  terrain  than  to  finding 
and  finlshitig  the  enemy  armed  forces  and  political  Intrastruoture . 

h.  Clear  and  Secure  - These  are  offensive  combat  operations 
aimed  at  driving  the  enemy  forces  out  of  a designated  area  and 
Itaeping  them  out.  The  operations  are  generally  initiated  by  recon- 
naissanoe  in  force  actions  but  differ  from  pure  reconnaisjianae 
In  force  actions  in  that  they  are  sustained  and  emphasis  is  placed 
on  seizing  and  holding  key  population  and  communication  centers. 

c.  Cordon  and  Search  - A military  operation  in  which  an  area 
Is  first  sealed  by  a military  force  and  then  searched  by  another 
force  (or  part  of  the  sealing  force).  It  normally  implies  an 
operation  in  and  around  a village  or  hamlet. 

d.  Security  - These  operations  include  convoy,  route,  fire 
bases  and  temporary  area  security.  Convoy  security  operations  can 
bo  accomplished  by  temporarily  securing  the  route  to  be  used  or 

by  accompanying  the  convoy  with  an  appropriate  mix  of  combat  units j 


time  Involved  is  limited  to  that  required  to  complete  the  movement 
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O'?  the  aonvoy.  Gecurity  operations  ere  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  | 

and  holding  routes,  installations  and  facilities.  I 

1 

*•  Base  Cemp  Defense  - All  uriits  coabat  and  oon-combat  support  5 

■i 

engaged  in  action  defending  or  supporting  the  defense  of  the  ; 

pencanent  base  camp  vhen  under  attach  ’-111  report  this  tactical 

mission. 

f . Not  Under  Attack  - A period  d'lring  vhlch  a unit  may  be 
firing  but  not  under  attack  by  the  enemj. 

g.  Training  - All  ammunition  used  for  training  and  demonstra- 
tions . 

2.  INTENSITIES  OP  CONFLICT. 

a.  Heavy  - A high  degree  of  Intensity  which  may  include  short 
periods  of  moderate  and/or  light,  conbat,  resulting  in  heavy  cas- 
ualties and  large  expenditures  of  ac=:-anition. 

b.  Moderate  - A degree  of  intensity  vhlch  may  Include  short 
periods  of  heavy  fighting  resulting  in  moderate  casualties  and 
moderate  expenditures  of  ammunition. 

c.  Light  - Sporaclc  contact  with  the  enemy  with  little  or  no 
organized  enemy  resistance,  and  resulting  in  light  or  no  casualties 
and  small  expendlttires  of  ammunition. 

d.  Inactive  - A period  during  vhlch  a unit  is  not  engaged 
against  the  enemy  but  may  suffer  losses  of  equipment  ahd  ammuni- 
tion resulting  from  eruay  action,  such  as  sabotage,  mine,  grenades, 
rockets  and  pir  raids. 
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3*  AMt'tUWmON  LOSSl^S . ArM-Tiunltlon  items  destroyed,  lost,  or 
abandoned  as  a result  of  enemy  action.  Those  losses  may  occur 
in  transit,  vlthin  ammunition  supply  points,  or  during  combat 
missions  against  the  enemy.  (Basic  loads  lost  in  destroyed 
vehicles  vill  be  included.) 

4.  TARGET  MALYSIS. 

a.  Confirmed  Targets!  The  enemy  vocation  is  knevn,  and  his 
presence  has  been  determined  by  contact  with  friendly  forces  or 
activity  seen  by  air  or  ground  observers.  This  category  includes 
missions  fired  against  hard  targets  such  as  bunker  complexes. 

b.  Acquired  Targets;  Enemy  locations  based  upon  SLAB,  SPARa, 

Red  Haze  missions,  ground  svurveillance  radars,  airborne  personnel 
detectors  and  other  detoctlon  devices.  Tai'gats  in  this  category 
must  be  based  upon  timely  reaction  and  additionally  must  meet  all 
of  the  following  criteria; 

1.  Detection  by  one  or  more  of  the  sensory  devices  listed. 

2.  Validation  by  an  evaluation  of  enemy  pattern  of  operations. 

3.  Terrain  analysis  by  competent  targeting  agencies. 

c.  Counterbattery  Targets;  Kiown  or  suspected  locations 
engaged  by  friendly  artillery  immediately  before,  during,  or 

- Ijnmed lately  after  enemy  rocket/mortor/artillery  attacks. 

d.  Preparation  Targets;  Landing  zones,  fire  support  bases  and 
objectives  or  areas  which  receive  precautionary  artillery  fire 
prior  to  air  assault  or  ground  occupation  by  friendly  forces.  This 
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category  includes  reconnaissance  ‘:y  fire  Eissions  and  blocking 
fires . 

e<  Interdiction  ^Jargats;  Areas  or  points  which  the  enemy  is 
likely  to  use  at  some  vinpredlcted  tins.  Fire  is  delivered  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  the  unrestricted  use  of  an  area  or  point. 
This  category  Includes  targets  fired  as  a result  of  agent  reports 
that  are  not  timely  or  lack  sufficient  reliability  to  fall  in 
the  confirmed  category. 

f..  Srecial  Purpose  Targets:  Those  targets  fired  which  assist 


artillery  and  maneuver  elements  to  improve  the  technical  effeetlve- 
ness  of  their  operations.  Ihis  category  Includes  registrations, 
marking  missions,  navigation  missions,  calibrations,  adjustment 
of  defensive  concentrations  and  illumination  missions. 

g.  ARVN  Support  Teurgets;  Missions  and  rounds  fired  in  support 
of  ARVW  forces  are  extracted  iron  overall  totals  and  reported  in 
this  category. 

h.  Others ; Those  fired  for  service  practice,  training, 
demonstrations  and  other  categories  not  included  above. 
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NAVAL  GUDIPIK!:;  - rCOri^A'AMD  REA 

A compat-irior.  of  the-  avsrage  monthly  tfaval  gun  aJitf[\unition  oonoujnption  la 
Eihowti  bolow.  Flg’ar'io  include  5">  6",  8"  and  16"  lunmunltlon. 

Monthly  Naval  Gunfire  Kxpemllture  ^ 

Korean  V/ar  SEA  Conflict 


A.ve  Monthly 

Yerir/''Ai.?u'ter  Rounds  Fired  (OOO) 


Year /Quarter 


Ave  Monthly 
Rounds  Fired  (OOO^ 


i250 

1965 

2nd 

1.5  ■ 

3rd 

20.5 

3rd 

12.8 

Uth 

10.1 

4th 

14.5 

Total 

15.3 

Total 

10.6 

1251 

IM 

1st 

25.5 

let 

16.0 

2nd 

36.8 

2nd 

22.9 

3rd 

35.9 

3rd  w 

4th 

21.1  ■ 

hth 

4o.3 

2m 

Total 

34.5 

Total 

23.0 

1252 

mi 

lat 

37.9 

1st  (Jan-Feb) 

32.1 

2nd 

44.5 

3rd 

25.0 

4th 

18.7 

Total 

31.5 

Avo  1965  - 1967 

19.1 

1953 

lat 

17.5 

2nd 

16.7 

3rd  (July) 

17.6 

Total 

17.1 

Avo  1950  - 1953 

27.2 

^ Excludea  5"  rockt 

:.tr.  as 

data  for  the  Koroan 

V/ar  period  were 

not  available. 
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Until  recent  'v;eeks  the  rate  c;’  i-mfire  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been 

somewhat  lower  than  during  the  Kcreer.  '■.'ar.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
expansion  of  SEA  DRAGON  operations  ■.-.•ill  change  the  picture  rather  signifi- 
cantly. The  38,400  5"j  6"  and  8"  rounds  fired  in  November  I966  (the  peak 
month  to  date)  is  well  below  the  t-,CiC  rc'unds  fired  in  November  1951.  How- 
ever, during  the  first  12  days  of  March  1987  23,600  rounds  v/ere  fired  (20,700 
5"  and  2,900  8")  indicating  the  March  ecipanditures  may  approximate  the  Korea 
peak  month.  There  are  a nurrfoer  of  inneresning  differences  betv;een  the  Korea 
War  experience  and  in  Southeast  Asia:  uhe  principal  ones  are  outlined  below. 

f 

1)  Type  Rounds  Fired 

. Korea  Southeast  Asia 


Type 

Number 

Percent 

T'^^pe 

Number 

Percent 

5" 

871.3 

- tr 
> 

382.5 

94. 2f 

6" 

34.3 

6" 

8.0 

2. Of 

8" 

81.2 

8.1^ 

8” 

15.5 

3.8f 

. 16" 

20.4 

,2.  of. 

Total 

1007.3 

100. of 

Total 

406.0 

100. Of 

Ithe  obvious  difference  is  that  battleships  mounting  I6"  guns  were  used 
in  Korea.  In  addition  wider  use  of  8"  srzrunition  was  made  during  the  Korean 
conflict,  although  8"  expenditures  have  increased  considerably  during  the  past 
six  months.  Tkvo  or  three  8"  gun  cruisers  were  normally  on-line  during  the 
Korean  compared  to  one  8"  gun  cruiser  in  SZA.. 

2)  Principal  Missions.  In  Korea  Naval  gunfire  was  used  primarily  for 
interdiction  of  supplies  moving  along  the  coasts  of  the  Korean  peninsula  to 
the  battle  front.  Except  for  the  areas  on  the  coastal  flanks  of  the  front  line 
there  was  limited  opportunity  to  support  ground  troops  with  Naval  gunfire. 

By  contrast  the  long  Vietnamese  coastline  and  the  dispersed  nature  of  the 
fighting  (most  of  it  close  to  the  coast)  permit  extensive  use  of  Naval  fire 
support.  A very  large  proportion  of  South  Vietnam  is  within  range  of  Naval 
gunfire.  However,  in  recent  months  SZA.  DPAjjOIT  operations  north  of  the  17th 
parallel  have  been  expanded  and  Naval  fire  is  being  used  much  more  extensively 
for  interdiction.  The  SEA  DRAGON  missions  are  very  similar  to  those  during 
the  Korean  V/ar  - firing  on  roads  and  bridges,  gun  emplacements,  coastal  traffic 
and  logistic  facilities.  Radar  sites  do  provide  one  nevr  target  for  our  ships 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Effectiveness  in  Korea 


In  view  of  the  above  similarities  and  differences,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  effectiveness  of  Naval  fire  d-nring  the  Korean  War.  The  major  impact 
v;as  as  follov/s: 
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l)  It  effectively  neutralised  tho  Worth  Korean  Navy  and  permitted  the 
Allies  virtual  free  use  of  the  waters  off  Korea. 

8)  The  impact  on  tho  flow  of  supplies  during  the  early  part  of  the  war 
was  significant  as  the  ma;jor  roads  and  railways  ran  aloiog  the  coast.  The 
Koreans  reacted  in  part  by  constructing  new  roads  inland  (at  considerable 
cost  as  the  mountains  reach  the  sea  in  many  areas)  and  by  a stenuous  effort 
to  repair  the  roads  and  rail  lines.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  possible  to 
stop  the  North  Koreans  from  using  the  East  Coast  rail  line  although  traffic 
was  reduced  sharply.  The  enemy  vras  effectively  precluded  from  using  coastal 
shipping  after  the  initial  phase  of  the  v/ar, 

3)  The  shoals,  mud  flats,  and  extreme  tides  limited  Naval  gunfire  inter- 
diction and  support  to  the  east  coast  of  Korea.  In  the  west.  Naval  gunfire 
was  limited  to  a few  areas  (primarily  the  Han  River  estuary)  tuid  it  had  little 
effect  on  enemy  L0C*s. 

4)  In  those  areas  where  it  could  be  used,  Naval  fire  support  for  ground 
forces  was  employed  accurately  and  with  considerable  effect.  Fire  support 
was  furnished  to  U.S.  Army  and  ROK  troops  as  well  as  U.S,  Marines. 
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SEA  DRAGON  COSTS  COMPARFD  TO  TAG  AIR  COSTS 

Operation  SEA  DRAGON , the  U.S.  Navy  survf illance  end  interdiction  opera- 
tion against  NVN,  began  October  15,  IJoo.  Zni-.iallyj  the  authorized  targets 
were  waterborne  logistic  craft  between  17“  - l~“30'lTj  the  area  adjacent  to 
and  slightly  north  of  the  DMZ.  The  area  •.-.•as  progressively  extended  north  to 
l8°  and  19°  in  November  I966  and  January  Ijo".  On  February  23,  1967,  shore  targets 
were  authorized  and  the  operational  limit  was  set  at  20°N.  The  SEA  DRAGON 
force  consists  of  four  destroyers  and  a gun  cruiser.  Carrier  based  spotter 
aircraft  are  used  for  gunfire  adjustments  tani  darr.age  assessment. 

Since  the  operation  began,  over  2,^00  targecs  have  been  destroyed  or  damaged 
(d/d).  The  bulk  have  been  moving  targets  (-.ICO),  largely  small  craft  with  a 
few  railway  cars  included. 

Table  1 computes  the  number  of  attack  sorties  required  to  D/D  the  same  number 
of  targets  D/D  by  SEA  DRAGON.  We  used  the  IC.-'CS  data  base  to  determine  the 
number  of  attack  sorties  required  to  D/D  a target  each  month,  by  route  package. 

These  factors  were  then  multiplied  by  the  targets  D/D  by  SEA  DRAGON,  providing 
the  number  of  attack  sorties  required  to  provide  the  same  damage  levels  as  SEA 
DRAGON.  On  this  basis,  the  SEA  DRAGON  targets  D/D  in  the  past  year  would  have 
required  about  9>*+00  attack  sorties,  or  about  a."  average  of  130  aircraft,  and 
we  would  have  lost  about  12  aircraft.  The  effort  of  the  last  six  months,  how- 
ever, only  required  2691  sorties,  about  16  aircraft  equivalents,  and  about  4 
losses.  Collateral  benefits  from  naval  operations  such  as  pilot  search  and 
rescue,  intelligence  collection  and  suppressio.n  of  AAA  for  strike  aircraft  vrere 
not  considered. 

On  balance,  we  believe  this  sortie  equivalent  comparison  is  biased  in  favor 
of  tactical  air  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  mix  of  targets  (fixed  and  moving)  struck  by  aircraft  and  ships 
differs.  The  SEA  DRAGON  target  mix  is  more  heavily  weighted  with  moving  targets 
than  the  air  sortie  target  mix.  The  November  £ZA  Analysis  Report  article,  "Armed 
Reconnaissance  Efficiency  in  North  Vietnam  - A ?.e-appraisal,"  indicated  that  more 
armed  reconnaissance  sorties  arc  required  to  D/D  a moving  target  than  a fixed 
target.  In  our  calculations  we  used  the  average  targets  d/d  by  air  sorties,  not 
just  moving  targets  D/D.  This  should  work  in  favor  of  the  air  sorties. 

2.  The  estimates  of  target  destrueticr.  on  attack  sorties  are  based  on  pilot 
reports  and  undoubtedly  overstate  target  damage.  SEA  DRAGON  damage  assessment 

is  conducted  by  spotter  aircraft  which  sheuin  provide  a more  conservative  assess- 
ment of  damage.  The  reason  is  that  the  spotter  pilot  is  loitering  near  the  target  in 
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a slow,  prop  aircr?.:"  (A-l)  and  can  coric(!ntrate  on  oatlMating  damage.  Trie 
attack  pilot,  by  ccr.trast,  is  in  a Jot  aircro.ft  and  is  conocntratlns  on 
delivering  ordnance,  not  sssesaing  damage. 

3.  With  regard  to  aircraft  attrition,  loss  rates  agalnsL  coastal  targets 
(where  nnval  gunfire  is  effective)  it.ay  be  higher  than  In  other  parts  of  tho  route 
package.  Active  AAA.  sites  and  radars  are  denser  in  coastal  areas  than  in  many 
inland  areas.  In  calculating  equivalent  aircraft  losses  ve  used  the  average  loss 
rate  by  route  package. 

Wq  estimate  that  the  SEA  DRAGON  operation  costs  about  $65  million  per  year, 
about  half  the  equivalent  tactical  air  cost  of  $130  million.  These  costa  exclude 
the  initial  capital  investment,  The  tactical  aiv  costa  were  computed  as  followst 

. Total  Cost 

S:cjB  sorties  x $U,000£/  , ■«  103*3  $103.3 

1£  losses  X 2.5  million^  30.0  30.0 

$133:1 

SEA  DRAGON  annual  costs  were  computed  as  fo,llowfl! 

SEA  DRAGON  - Annual  Dlreot  Operating  and  Maintenance  Costs^ 

' 'dost  per  ship  Total  Cost 

On  Line  Backup  Total  ($Milllon)  (.tiMillion) 

Ship's 

Destroyer  k h 8 $3.0  $24.0 

Cruiser  112  7.7  15.4 

Aiimunltton  27.0 

Total  SEA  DRAGON  Coot 

There  have  been  no  losses  of  naval  vesnels  in  NVN  to  shore  fire.  There  have, 
however,  been  21  hits  by  NVN  coastal  batteries  on  SEA  DMGON  ships  with  20  WIA 
and  4 KIA.  Damage  repair  coots  are  unknown. 

Using  the  same  factors  for  the  April  ~ September  period,  however,  SEA 

DRAGON  cost  $33  million  versus  .$39  million  for  equivalent  tactical  nlr  capability. 


a/  Excludeo  attrition  end  pilot  conts. 
b/  F-4  replacement  coat. 

c/  Source:  Departr.-.cnt  of  the-  Navy  --  NAVSO  P-19fVj 
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Route  Package  1 

Targets  D/D  by  NGF  6ll  1+0^  1--1  llh 

Te.c  Air  Sortie  per  Tgt  D/d1/  4.0  9.7  2.9 

Sortie  E<iuivnlont  of  NOF  2456  3926  945  325  7653  X 1.19  - 

Route  Paokage  2 

Targets  d/d  ty  NGF  , ••  B6  p?  77 

Tac  Air  Sortie  per  Tgt  D/d£/  3.0  1.9  2.5  1.5 

Sortie  Equivalent  of  NOF  - 171  125  119  4l5  X ' .. 

Route  Faolcage  3 

Targets  D/b  by  NOP  , - 44  l64  271 

Tae  Air  Sortie  per  Tgt  D/D.V  3.0  2.5  2.6  1.6 

Sortie  Equivalent  of  NOF  - 112  424  423  959  X 1.84  - 

Route  Paokftge  4 

Targets  D/D  by  NOP  , - IE  116  53 

Tao  Air  Sortie  per  Tgt  d/d£/  2.2  2.7  2.0  1,8 

Sortie  Equivalent  of  NOP  - 32  233  96  361  X 1.57  ■ 

Total  Route  Packages  1>4 

Tgts  Destroyed/Damaged  NGF  6ll  550  721  515 

NOT  Sortie  equivalents  2456  42lH  1723  963  9388  X 1.2'iSJ  - 

a/  January  - November  1967.  ^Source;  OSD  (C)  Office  of  Statistical  Services. 
^ Sources  NMCS  - COMBA  Data  Base, 
c/  Computf*tl, 
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Sm  DMUQH  COSTS  COMPARED  TO  TACVICAL  AIR  COSTS;  A REBUTTAL 

Tlia  Air  Staff  has  provided  comments  in  rehuttal  to  our  Decambar 
article  coirparing  naval  gunfire  and  tactical  air  costs  of  destroying 
target a in  North  Vietnam.  Our  article  concluded  that:  "Since 
September  1966,  naval  gunfire  has  destroyed  or  damaged  moving  targets 
at  roughly  half  the  cost  of  equivalent  tactical  air  capability,  How- 
ever, during  good  weather  months  the  costs  ware  roughly  oonparable . " 

The  air  staff  comments  are  set  forth  below,  followed  by  ours. 

Air  Staff  Comments 


of  ships  to  damage  or  destroy  targets  within  range  of  the  ships ' 
guns  such  as  In  Sea  Dragon  is  known  to  be  effective.  The  Air  Force 

the  use  of  naval  gunfire  (KOP)  against 
interdiction  targets  along  the  coast  as  a valuable  contribution 
to  the  overall  Interdiction  campaign.  Hence,  the  purpose  served 
? analysis  la  not  clear.  Comparing  the  capability  of  ships 
^*®"^taotloal  air  to  accomplish  the  Job  being  performed  by 
Sea  Dragon  is  basically,  as  made  in  the  SEA  report,  an  "apples 
comparison.  Naval  gunfire  obviously  cannot  accom- 
plish Inland  the  tasks  perforrred  by  tactical  air. 


iil, 


, The  target  system  has  a significant  bearing 
on  the  results  achieved.  Inland  target  types  Include  many 
In  addition  to  those  In  the  coastal  target  system  attacked 
by  NOP  (primarily  vehicles  and  boats).  It  appears  that  the 
high  cost  advantage  portrayed  for  Sea  Dragon  results  primarily 
from  the  difference  In  target  types, 

C2|  The  number  of  sorties  required  to  destroy  or 
damage  (D/D;  a target  Is  critical  to  the  analysis.  This  sortie 
requirement  Is  based  on  a number  of  factors  Including  t3n?e  of 
target,  terrain,  accuracy  of  delivery,  etc.  Targets  destroyed 
or  damaged  by  Sea  Dragon  as  stated  In  the  report  have  bean  pri- 
marily moving  targets  (87^),  largely  small  oraft  with  a few 
rallvmy  oars.  In  addition  to  these,  targets  for  Tao  Air 
include  weapons,  bridge s/tunnel s,  roads,  and  buildings.  Using 
a^  target  types  and  all^attaok  sorties  flown  against  them  In 
Route  Packages  I-IV  for  a 18-month  period,  the  analysis  derives 
from  data  In  the  SEA  Statistical  Tables  1/  an  average  number  of 
Tao  Air  sorties  (5,9)  to  destroy  or  damage  a target.  This 
means  that  958°  Tao  Air  sorties  would  be  required',  to  D/D  the 
same  number  of  targets  d/D  by  NQP  (8597).  The '.analysis  would 
be  more  valid  If  the  comparison  were  restricted  to  the  target 
types  attacked  by  NOP, 

]/  0ASD(SA)  "sea  Statistical  Tables  through  Oct  I967", 

Nov  50,  1967. 
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(jj)  i'hc: 

types)  l65  coiislda.'r'ed.  in  an  Air  istai 
areas  of  Route  Padoage  I during  “-'-s 
I’esulbs  were  obtained!  i 


'jhe  Ai.c  Alt' 

C Study 
gust  1960, 


e-'T-^-v/b  and  targo 
v/hlQh  covered  all 
The  follovslng 


b 


Target  Type 


Average  iTurriber  Aircraft  Attaolcs 
Required  tq  D/D  a Target  ^ 

_ 1 — ^ 


Boat- 

Vohlole 


(4)  An  examination  of  more  recent  data  taken  in  ■ 
Ootober-Novomber  I967  Indicates  v/hat  can  be  aooompliahed  by  a 
program  aimed  speolfloally  at  moving  target  Interdlotlon,  The 
case  examined  is  the  56th  Air  Oommando  Wing  night  Interdiction 
program.  Data  from  this  program  show  that  1.4  sorties  were 

required  to  D/D  a •moving  vehicle  and  reflects  the  increased 
effectiveness  from  use  of  the  Starlight  scope  for  night 
interdiction.  3/  This  figure  is  In  close  agreement  with  one 
of  l.'i  sorties  per  truck  D/D  determined  in  a recent  Air  Staff 
examination  of  attack  sorties  flo’,vn  by  propeller  aircraft 
against  truck  targets  in  Laos,  Sector  B,  during  October  and 
November  1967. 

(5)  Future  systems  rhould  bring  about  a fw’ther 
decrease  in  the  number  of  sorties  needed  to  D/D  moving  targets. 
For  example,  the  Ounshlp  II  system  has  demonstrated  multiple 
vehlole  targets  D/D  per  sortie,  considerably  less  than  .one 
sortie  per  vel4ole  d/D.^ 


1/  HQ  USAF  (AFQOA)  Memo  67-4,  "Analysis  of  Air  Operations  in 
Route  Package  I,  North  Vietnam,  during  August  1966", 

July  28,  1967. 

In  terms  of  sorties,  the  number  would  be  the  same  or  slightly 
less  since  occasionally  more  than  one  boat  or  vehicle  were 
attacked  per  sortie. 

3/  Obtained  from  figures  as  given  in  SEA  End  of  Trip  Report, 

Col  Harry  C,  Aderholfc,  USAT’,  Deo  19,  1967. 
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(6)  Using  tho  flsuro  -f  $11,000  per  acrtlo,  une 
attrition  values  and  the  number  of  targets  (2^597) 
as  stated  In  the  S-M  Analysis  Repoi’t,  the  cost  for  Tao  Air 
would. toe  as  Indicated  In  the  following  table  when  the  average 
number  . of  sorties’ per  target  D/D  are  based  primarily  on  boats 
and  vehicles.  It  la  assumed  that  the  targets  .destroyo d/damaged 
by  NQF  consist  of  755^  boats,  vehicles,  and  fixed  targets 
(based  on  the  statement  made  in  the  SEA  Analysis  iluport  that 
the  bulk  have  been  moving  targets  (8100),  largely  aiaall  craft 
with  a few  railway  oars  Included).  For  the  fixed  targets^  a 
figure  of  3,2  sorties  per  target  D/d  Is  used..!  / 


CASE 

AVERAGE  NUMBER 
SORTIES  PER 
TARGET  D/D 

SORTIE  EQUIVALENT 
OF  NAVAL  GUNFIRE 

ANNUAL  TAO  AIR  COST 
INCLUDING  ATTRITION 

I 2/ 

1.7 

4095 

$5BM 

II  ^ 

1.8 

4354 

$62M 

^ Hq  USAS'  (APOOA)  Memo  67-4,  "Analysis  of  Air  Operations  In 
Route  Package  I,  North  Vietnam,  dur’lng  August  I966, " 

July  28,  1967. 

2/  1,4  sorties  per  vehicular  target  D/D;  1.5  sorties  per  small 
ora ft  D/p. 

3/  2,3  sorties  per  vehicular  target  D/D;  1,5  sorties  per  small 
craft  d/d. 

(7)  Based  on  data  for  similar  target  types,  It 
appears  that  the  Tao  Air  cost  to  accomplish  the  same  Job  that 
Sea  Dragon  Is  doing  would  not  be  twice  the  Sea  Dragon  cost 
($65M)  but  more  nearly  equal. 

(8)  The  sensitivity  of  the  results  to  a change  In 
the  aircraft  attrition  was  cheoked.  An  Increase  In  the  attri- 
tion by.  50^  Increases  the  total  cost  by  only  10^. 

(9)  Additional  comments  follow: 

(a)  Some  of  the  figures  used  in  Table  I of  the 
report  do  not  correspond  to  previous  data  listings.  Sorties 
per  target  D/D  for  1st  quarter  I967  In  Route  Package  I are 
listed  as  9,7.  SEA  Statistical  Tables  through  October  I967, 
Table  7A,  depicts  this  figure  as  7,0, 

(b)  There  Is  a considerable  uncertainty  In 
costs.  For  example,  ship  repair, spotter  aircraft,  combat  alx’ 
patrol  costs,  etc.  are  not  ahovm." 
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f^APRO  Comments 


We  welcome  the  Air  Force  comments.  It  is  spvurring  us  to  do  further 
analysla  to  determine  the  number  of  sorties  flown  In  areas  within  naval 
gunfire  range,  examination  of  the  types  of  targets  killed  and  more  elab- 
orate exploration  of  the  weather  effect.  Our  one  initial  comment  Is 
that  the  Air  Force  bases  Its  calculations  on  data  from  August  1^66  and 
Oot-Kov  1967 > good  weather  months.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Air 
Force  finds  bao  air  and  Naval  gunfire  corpetltlve  in  cost  under  these 
olrcum8'tanoeS“We  found  the  same  thing.  However,  in  bad  weather  months 
we  still  gingerly  believe  that  NOP  finds  moving  targets  more  easily 
(and  therefore  kills  them  cheaper)  than  does  tac  air.  Nevertheless, 
more  work  is  needed. 
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Sumartl 

Combimd  s»a-ciT-‘ground  intardioHon  ia  oruoial  to  an  affoative  all- 
Viatncmaoe  f-lavkat  7ima  opamtion, 

■ ftanawad  enemy  emphaaia  on  eeabome  reeupply  by  trcaataro  and  vmalteri 
intraooaatal  araftj  plus  ohsexnud  shortominga  in  Vietnmese  tJavy  (Viltl) 
fOToes,  prompted  a field  re-evaluation  of  Market  Time  effeativenesa  this 
Spring,  The  review  disolosed  that  Market  Time's  effeotiveneoa  oould  ha 
expected  to  decline  ahierpty  aa  the  Viebnameaa  take  over  the  operation)  if 
current  plan  are  not  changed.  Several  corrective  measurea  have  been 
initiated  or  raccmendad, 

Analyoio  ehowS)  hc^eV‘>r,  that  SWAP  ia  unlikely  to  attain  paot  US 
effeotiveneaa  levels,  unUar  it  provides  Market  Time  with  coastal  air 
surveillance  and  reaponaiv^^.  air  and  ground  reaction  foroea; 

» Recent  field  aeaeaamenta  indicate  that  8 or  5 trawlere  out  of 
10  would  probably  penetrate  the  Market  Time  barrier  after  the  US  Navy 
P~3  air  patrol  ie  replaced  by  the  coastal  radar  ayatem,  unleaa  the  VNN 
ohangee  ita  current  doctrine  and  praoHoea,  tihen  the  US  Navy  operated  , 
the  barrier,  the  comparable  probc^ility  was  1 or  8 trawlers  out  of  10, 

~ This  effectiveness  decline  ie  primarily  caused  by  two  factors  i 

The  VNN  has  only  4 craft  (deetroyer  eeoorte  and  coast  guard 
cutters)  believed  capable  of  intercepting  and  einking  an  armed  trmler, 

— The  P-3  air  patrol  provides  8-3  days  warning  time  for  re- 
action, but  the  radar  syatem  replacing  the  P-3'e  provides  only  8-3  hours 
warning. 

To  increase  Market  Time  effeotivenees  against  trawlere,  RVNAF  must 
take  action  to  provide  additional  warning  time  or  to  increase  the  number 
and  effectiveneee  of  ita  reaction  foroea.  The  corrective  measureo  already 
underway  will  improve  perfomanoe  againet  intraooaatal  aampane,  but  will 
not  help  much  against  trawlers. 

The  oonsolidatad  RVNAF  Improvement  and  Modernisation  Plan  providee  for 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  (VNAF)  participation  in  a Market  Time  identification 
and  reaction  role  "with  currently  programed  aeaete  and  within  the  tactical 
air  control  eyetem, " But  periodic  Vietnamiaation  reporta  do  not  indicate 
the  etatus  of  VNAF  plane  to  assume  this  role,  Vithout  a concentrated  US  and 
GVN  effort  to  etrcamline  command  and  control  procedures,  it  is  unlikely  that 
a VNAF  reaction  to  a VNN  request  staffed  through  the  tactical  air  control 
eyetem  would  be  responsive  within  the  2-3  hours  warning  time. 
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Details 

BacTcground . The  Market  Tine  operaticr.  currently  consists  of  an  inner 
harrier  (0-12  mi),  an  outer  barrier  (i2-hc  r:i),  and  air  surveillance  by  US 
P-3  aircraft  over  and  beyond  the  outer  carrier. 


The  April  1970  Consolidated  RVITAF  Inprcverent  and  Modernization  Plan 
(crimp)  rejected  the  concept  of  providing  the  Vietnar.ese  Air  Force  (VUAF) 
with  air  assets  to  assume  the  US  air  surveillance  mission  and  opted  for 
a VMJ  operated  coastal  radar  system  instead.  It  was  felt  that  the  radar 
system  provided  adequate  detection  probabilities  at  significantly  lower 
long  term  costs  and  with  a shorter  lead  time  for  implementation. 


The  plan  also  provided  for  VUAF  to  supplement  the  coastal  radar  system 
by  providing  identification  and  reaction  forces  with  their  programmed 
assets,  operating  through  the  tactical  air  control  system,  Necessary  pilot 
training  for  this  role  was  to  be  accomplished  during  the  estimated  two 
years  it  would  take  to  construct  the  radar  system. 

It  ’ 

At  the  present  time,  the  VNtT  mans  the  inner  barrier  and  the  USN  is 
responsible  for  the  jointly  manned  outer  barrier.  Tne  land  based  coastal 
radar  system  (ACTOVRAD),  intended  to  replace  the  P-3  air  surveillance  and 
USN  ships  in  the  outer  barrier,  is  sched.jJ.ed  to  be  operational  in  early 
1972.  This  radar  has  an  average  range  of  4C-50  miles,  which  drops  to  only 
30  miles  at  some  of  the  low  sites  in  the  Delta.  By  July  1973,  VKAF  can 
reportedly  provide  a supporting  reaction  capability  for  Market  Time. 

There  have  been  seventeen  known  infiltration  attempts  by  enemy  ste'pl 
hull  trawlers  since  March  1970,  primarily  concentrated  along  the  coastline 
of  IfR  IV.  Of  the  seventeen,  two  were  sunk  by  Market  Time  forces,  while 
two  other  attempts  were  considered  successful. 

The  increasing  number  of  intelligence  reports  concerning  seaborne 
infiltration  and  coastal  transshipment  in  MR  IV  suggests  a greater  enemy 
reliance  on  this  method  of  resupply  to  augment  land  infiltration  do^m  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  The  mid-1969  closing  of  Kompong  Som  (Sihanoukville)  and 
the  operations  into  Cambodia  and  Laos  probably  made  seaborne  resupply  more 
attractive  to  the  enemy;  a successful  trawler  landing  in  MR  IV  could  pro- 
vide the  enemy  there  with  more  than  a year's  supply  of  large  caliber 
ammunition  at  his  1971  expenditure  rates. 

Recent  Effectiveness  Assessments.  Increased  enemy  emphasis  on  sea- 
borne resupply  and  observed  shortcomings  in  ''/ITN  Market  Time  units  prompted 
CCMNAVPORV  to  re-evaluate  the  February  19“0  Market  Time  II  study.  Results 
of  the  May  1971  review,  in  terms  of  detection  results,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

Current  detection  performance  of  the  surface  barrier  against  trawlers 
is  shorn  to  be  no  better  than  the  worst  estimate  in  Market  Time  II  and 
considerably  below  its  previous  high  (fair  weather)  estimate  and  the  US 
performance  standard.  The  review  als.  found  that  effectiveness  against 
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the  intracoastal  transshipment  threat  was  very  low.  This  year's  degradation 
was  attributed  to  peer  performance  in  icairtenance,  leadership,  and 
eniployrr.ent  of  available  ships. 


SSTII'LiTED  DETECTIOIT  PROBABILITY 
(No.  of  Trawlers  Detected  of  10  Infiltration  Attempts) 


Market  Time  II 
•"(Feb  70) 

Market  Time  Conroonent 

USfl  Air  Patrol  6-8 

VNN  Radar  System  , 

VM  Surface  Barrier-/  3-8 


Current  Detection  US 

Performance  Projected  Performance 
(May  71  study)  (inid-72)  (goal) 

6-8  ts/a  n/a 

8-9  6-8 

?-3  V 7-8 


a/  Includes  combined  efforts  of  inner  and  outer  barrier.  The  Market  Time  II 
and  projected  estimates  are  based  on  an  all  Vini  barrier,  while  the  May  71 
re-evaluation  estimate  is  based  on  the  current  composition  (inner  barrier 
100?&  VK1^,  outer  barrier  50)&  VJIN). 

. b/  No  detection  estimate  provided. 


The  May  1971  review  also  noted  that  the  US  Navy  P-3  air  patrols  were 
a key  element  in  Market  Time  surveillance  capabilities  and  provided  a 
warning  time  of  several  days.  After  these  aircraft  are  replaced  by  the 
coastal  radar  system  (^early  1972) , overall  Market  Time  capability  is  pro- 
jected to  be  only  1-2  successfuO.  trawler  interdictions  (versus  8-9  detections) 
out  of  10  infiltration  attempts  unless'  the  VNN  changes  its  present  doctrine 
and  practices.  This  low  estimate  is  primarily  due  to  a combination  of  the 
reduced  reaction  time  (from  2-3  days  do'wn  to  2-3  hours)  provided  by  the 
radar  system  and  fewer  ships  in  the  outer  barrier. 

Detection  and  Interdiction  - How  Market  Time  VJorks . The  preceding 
discussion  focuses  primarily  on  detection  estimates,  with  Interdiction  per- 
formance mentioned  only  in.  the  last  paragraph.  Unless  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  been  detected  causes  the  infiltrator  to  abort  the  mission  (deterrence) , 
successful  interdiction  requires  detection  to  be  followed  by  interception 
and  destruction  of  the  enemy  craft  before  he  reaches  the  coast.  This  sequence 
of  events  is  as  applicable  to  the  smaller  enemy  craft  ferrying  supplies  from 
one  point  .to  another  along  the  coast  (intracoastal  transshipment)  as  it  is 
to  the  large  steel  hull  trawlers  bringing  in  lOO-UOO  tons  of  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam.  Ordinarily  only  the  inner  surface  barrier,  augmented  by  close- 
in  coastal  air  surveillance,  is  involved  in  countering  the  intracoactal  trans- 
shipment threat , 

Against  trawlers,  however,  all  Market  Time  components --inner  and  outer 
surface  barriers  as  well  as  the  offshore  P-3  air  patrol  or  (in  1972)  land 
based  radar — may  be  engaged.  The  interaction  between  the  detecticn/intcr- 
ception/destruction  capabilities  of  the  various  components  in  the  more  complex 
trawler  interdiction  operation  is  depicted  in  Figure  1 and  discussed  below. 
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'.Ohe  schematic  Market  TJjne  diftgrs;;.  'figure  1)  shows  six  possible  accnarioa 
e\olving  from  a single  trav/ler  infj.ltrazion  attempt.  If  the  travler  is  dotected 
by  the  P-3  air  patrol  or  radar  (upper  brarish) , two  of  the  3 scenarios  result  in 
ti  successful  interdiction.  If  undete'-tef.  by  the  P-3's,  only  one  of  the  three 
scenarios  yields  success. 

Since  the  purpose  of  Market  Time  is  to  prevent  enemy  resupply  by  sea,  a 
deterred  trawler  is  considered  to  rerresent  a successful  interdiction.  Howevsr; 
the  air  patrol  or  radar  can  only  track,  the  trawler.  The  trawler  commander's 
decision  to  abort  will  be  influenced  by  his  estimate  of  the  surface  barrier's 
capability  to  intercept  and  destroy  hi::.,  and  the  liklihood  that  he  would  be 
detected  again  if  ha  decides  to  resur.e  his  Infiltration. 

From  our  previous  discussion  of  '•3.  IV  trav/ler  infiltration  attempts  (17  in 
the  past  year,  with  2 interdictions  and  2 penetrations)  and  detection  estiraates 
for  the  air  patrol,  the  P-3  air  patrol  or  land  based  radar  detection  results 
against  10  infiltration  attempts  wovild  probably  be  about  as  follows! 

— Eight  would  be  detected,  but  only  two  would  continue  their  infiltra- 
tion. The  other  six  would  be  deterred  by  the  realization  that  they  had  been 
detected. 

— IN/o  would  be  undetected  and  continue  their  infiltration. 

FIGUSB  1 


MAEKET  TIME  OPERATIC!!  AGAINST  ENEMf  TRAV?LERS 
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Intet'ceptiori  and  disstruction  effectivene.’PS  is  in  turn  a function  of  the; 
amount  of  warning  tlma  provided  the  reaction  force  and  the  number  of  i’oixif; 
elements  availcble  v.'hlGh  can  sink  nn  armed  trav;lcr. 

Experience  gained  in  sinking  an  SL-8  trawler  off  ^/IR  IV  in  April  of  this 
year  indicates  that  only  the  larger  VNW  craft  in  the  outer  barrier  (destroyer 
escorts  and  coast  guard  cutters)  can  cope  with  a heavily  armed  trawler. 

Four  such  ships  are  currently  programmed  for  the  VNN  inventory;  two  are 
currently  on  station  and  the  other  t^«>  are  scheduled  to  join  them  by  early  1972. 
Since  the  outer  barrier  still  has  US  Navy  augmentation,  and  the  U.S.  P-3  air 
patrol  continues  to  provide  2-3  days  warning  time  for  the  surface  craft  to  inter- 
cept and  nngags  the  enemy  trawler  once  it  enters  the  12  mile  territorial  limit, 
successful  interdiction  is  very  nearly  assured  at  the  present  time. 

After  the  US  Navy  ships  are  gone  and  the  P-3  air  patrol  is  replaced  by  the 
radar  system,  successful  interdiction  of  a detected  trav/ler  will  depend  on  the 
ability  of  one  of  the  four  large  YNM  ships  to  intercept  within  the  2-3  hours 
warning  time  provided  by  the  radar  system  - unless  WAT  or  ground  reaction  forces 
are  provided. 

This  does  not  mean  the  detection  capability  of  the  inner  and  outer  barrier 
is  unimportant;  it  is  crucial  against  the  intracoastal  transshipment  threat  and 
could  contribute  about  20/,  of  the  overall  Market  Time  effectiveness  against 
trawlers,  even  though  Its  current  contribution  is  almost  nil.i/ 

Projected  Capability  and  Corrective  Measures 

The  inner  barrier  is  currently  buttressed  by  close  in  coastal  air  surveil- 
lance, primarily  by  US  air  units;  VNAF  is  providing  only  tliree  flights  a week. 
CINCPAG  has  stated  that  since  tne  US  can  provide  only  near  term  augmentation, 
\TIAI'  will  eventually  have  to  provide  full  air  support  and  should  start  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  addition,  the  VNN  has  begun  to  improve  its  employment  of  craft 
in  the  inner  barrier;  instead  of  a uniform  distribution  along  the  coast,  mobile 
groups  are  being  formed  to  concentrate  in  high  threat  areas  with  Junks  employed 
In  the  shallows. 

Together  with  other  recommended  maintenance  and  leadership  improvements, 
these  measures  should  materially  increase  effectiveness  against  the  coastal 
transshipment  threat.  The  improved  detection  capability  will  also  contribute 
to  performance  against  trawlers,  and  concentrations  of  the  smaller  craft  should 
provide  an  intercept  force  which  could  at  least  delay  a heavily  armed  trawler. 


The  greatest  improvement  In  performance  against  trawlers,  however,  depends 
upon  an  HVNAF  capability  to  either  increase  the  warning  t Inic  or  provide  addi- 
tional reaction  forces  which  can  effectively  engage  travflers  within  2-3  hours . 

^ See  Annex'  A for  a somev.-hat  more  rigorous  mathematical  explanation  of  the 
relative  Importance  of  detection  versus  interception/destruction  capability 
against  trawlers. 
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VFhile  some  enemi’’  trawlers  can  repcrtelly  tell  when  they  have  been  detected  by 
radar,  this  knowledge  ■will  not  deter  then  unless  the  reaction  force  poses  a 
credible  threat.  Moreover,  the  radar  systen  can  be  defeated  by  transferring 
trawler  cargo  to  small  wooden  Junks  and  senpans  Just  out  of  radar  range,  or  only 
about  30  miles  offshore  in  some  areas  of  1-3.  IV. 

It  seems  imperative  then,  that  the  '.ini  be  augmented  by  quickly  available 
YNAF  and  (if  intercept  appears  impossible)  ground  reaction  forces.  It  is  un- 
likely that  current  command  and  control  procedures  set  up  for  inter-service 
coordination  '5^111  be  adequately  re'spcnsive,  nor  is  it  evident  that  RVITAF  has 
begun  planning  to  provide  such  support.  the  near  term,  the  question  of 
terminating  the  US  P-3  patrols  also  needs  reconsideration. 
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AZ  INEX  A 

MARKET  TL'.ZE  INTERDICTION  PROBABILITY  AGAINST  TRA^-^LERS 


The  overall  interdiction  probability  of  Market  Tine  is  a function  of  the 
detection,  interception  and  destruction  probability  of  the  various  components. 
The  early  warning  component  (P-3  air  patrol  or  coastal  radar  system)  has  a 
detection  capability  only,  whereas  the  surface  reaction  forces  of  the  inner  and 
outer  barrier  have  the  capability  to  detect,  intercept  and  destroy  an  infiltra- 
tion travrler. 

Based  on  discussions  with  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  (CNA),  Market  Time 
interdiction  probability  against  a steel,  hull  trawler;  in  terms  of  component  pro 
babilities,  can  be  symbolically  expressed  as  follows; 


I * DS  + d(l-D)S;  where: 


Probability 

Symbol 

Definition 

Current/Projected  Estimate 

I 

Overall  Interdiction 

vunk/.I3  - .27 

D 

Detection  by  ?-3s  or  Radar 

.65-. 8/. 85 

d 

Detection  by  surface  barriers 

.26/unk 

S 

Interception. and  Destruction 
by  surface  barriers 

1.0/.14-.30 

^ From  May  1971  Market  Time  re-evaluation 

Note  that  the  expression  does  not  explicitly  account  for  the  deterrence 
factor,  an  added  benefit  which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  interception 
and  destruction  capability  of  the  reaction  force. 

Substituting  the  given  estimates  into  the  expression  yields  the  following 
interdiction  estimates: 
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Current  Probability,  (tising  O.c  fcr  the  ?-3  detection) 

I = (.8)  1 + (.26)(1-.o)  1 = .3  - .05  = 

Projected  Probability  (nc  ir:nr:vc::ent  in  surface  harrier  detection) 
Outer  barrier  vith  tvo'  coast  guard  cutters  on  station; 

'h 

T = (.85)(.11+)  + (.2£.)(1-.55)(.1U)  = .12  + .01  = 

Outer  barrier  with  2 cutters  and  2 destroyer  escorts  on  station: 

I = (.85)(.30)  + (.2£)(1-.85)(.30)  = .26  + .01  = .27 

Projected  Probability  (surface  barrier  detection  ir.proved  to  U.3. 
standard  of  .75  with  2 cutters  and  2 destroyer  escort  on  station). 

I = (.85)(.30)  + (.75)(1-.£5)(.30)  = ,.26  + .03  = .22 


It  is  obvious  from  the  above  that  the  first  termi/  (DS)  provides  the 
major  contribution  to  overall  trawler  interdiction.  The  current  probability 
calculation  shows  that  the  maximum  contribution  of  the  second  termi/  in  the 
expression  is  only  15  to  20^  of  the  total  interdiction  probability,  even  if 
detection  interception  and  destruction  probabilities  sure  unity. 
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The  first  and  second  terras  in  the  interdiction  expression  are  the  mathe- 
matical equivalents  of  the  upper  and  lower  branches  respectively  of  the 
schematic  in  Figure  1 of  the  basic  analysis,  less  the  deterrence  branch. 
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